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Leading Companies in 1959 


. Howard C. Petersen 
Harry K. Gutman, C.L.U. 
Sid Slifken 
. Guy Fergason 
. H. Dirk Holleman 
J. M. Wickman 

E. J. Faulkner: 
. Lester O. Schriver 
. James C. H. Anderson 
. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. 
James Woolery 


. J. J. Collum 







Ralph D. Churchill 


for every 
purpose 


...every 
need 


Write The Travelers branch office 
nearest you for details. 
Or see our fieldman. 





HE MAN WHO 
SELLS JOHN HANCOCK ... can count on a warm welcome 


= 


sree teeter 


The man who sells John Hancock is known and respected 
throughout his community. There are good reasons for 
this. One is that the company he works for enjoys a repu- 
tation matched by few others. Another is that contin- 
uous nationwide advertising has made the name ‘John 
Hancock’”’ familiar to millions. 


A third reason is, perhaps, the most important of all. He 
can offer a wide range of the most modern life insurance 
protection for every individual need — Life, Endowment 
and Term policies, Family policies, Business life insurance, 
Annuities and Personal Health coverages. His unique 
portfolio also contains the most complete, up-to-date 
Group plans. 


It’s no wonder that his prospects quickly accept the man 
who sells John Hancock. It’s no wonder, either, that so 
many of them become his clients. 


Pe Ot ame 
MUTUALJ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















WALTER C. GOREY COMPANY 


Russ Building San Francisco 4 
Teletype SF 1011—1012 
YUkon 6-2332 


Specialists 
CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES 
LIFE 


WEST COAST LIFE 


Report available upon request 


ALL LIFE STOCKS 
BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED 


Wire System 
John C. Legg & Company 
Baltimore and New York City 
Troster Singer & Co. 
New York City 





The New 
Business Gift that 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS 














“Daccon's “WHAT MY FAMILY SHOULD KNOW” 


Recommended for your business giving at any time because it 
answers a universal family need, this unique book is designed for 


recording details of all vital facts...Insurance Policies, Bank 
Accounts, Securities, Real Estate, Business Information, Social 
Security, etc....concisely, in one place for quick, easy reference. 
Wire-O bound, with a fine simulated leather cover, it is designed 
for a lifetime of use. Pages carrying your advertising message can 
be bound anywhere in the book. Individually boxed, and imprinted 
in gold with your name or trademark, at no extra cost. 

For detailed information about this and other Nascon 
“At-A-Glance”® Gifts, send for the 1961 Nascon Catalog. 


spghiipsnstmeaps DIVISION 


NASCON GBS PRODUCTS 


DEPT. 1, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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1956 
158.5 


1957 


147.4 
142.7 
142.5 
148.2 
156.9 
154.5 
162.3 
153.5 
149.7 
134.7 


1958 


144.0 
142.3 
142.6 
142.3 
146.2 
147.8 
159.2 
160.9 
163.0 
170.7 
138.9 187.8 188.7 
134.2 191.0 190.4 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


1959 


191.5 
186.3 
184.5 
188.7 
183.4 
180.3 
198.0 
198.4 
187.0 
184.1 


September 
October 

November 
December 


insurance stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
1960 Range Bid Price 

Life Companies High Low  3/31/# 
Aetna Life 78/2 78); 
American National Life 8l/, 
Bankers National Life 20'/, 
Beneficial Standard Life 13% 
Business Men's Assurance 39, 
California Western States Life (c) 55'/2 
Commonwealth Life (Louisville) 19, 
Connecticut General Life 328 
Continental Assurance 151 
Franklin Life 75'/2 
Government Employees Life 59 
Gulf Life 1%, 
Jefferson Standard Life (c) at 
Kansas City Life 1280 
Liberty National Life 53!/2 
Life & Casualty 16/2 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia (g) 47 
Lincoln National Life 225 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life 37/2 
Monumental Life 54 
National Life & Accident 107 
North American Life (Chicago) 12% 
Philadelphia Life (e) 49 
Quaker City Life (b) 
Republic National Life (a) 
Southland Life 
Southwestern Life 


United Insurance (Chicago) 

United States Life 

West Coast Life (e) 
for 2 for | oe and 25% dividend. 
for 5% T. dividend 
for 2 for | 
for 20 
for | 


plit. 
Aa... dividend. 
‘or 24 stock dividend. 





Best’s Insurance News—Life Edition 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. Second. 
Foreign, $5.00 (two years $8). 
Postmaster: Please send 


Single copies 50 cen 


Published 
Turnpike, Bes 
lass westeue paid at Rensselaer, N 


monthly by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. Publication Office, Co!umbié 
232, Rensselaer, N. Executive and General Offices, Best Bu'!ding, 
. Y. Subscription rates: United States and Canada, $4.00 (two years $4): 


notices to: Best's Insurance News—tife Edition, Best Building, 75 Fulton St., New York 38, New Yorl. 
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“a _ Government and its Agencies s A 
0 ° State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
a Securities : FIRST BOSTON 
E Z Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks . 
My, Mh of Industrial, Public Utility and . I N 
$4 ? * Railroad Corporations . C ORPORA I O 
7 (Ct k . 
ms «a Stocks : 15 Broap St. » NEW YORK 5 + Dilcsy 4-1515 
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™ Canxdian Securities : 

External Dollar Securities ; JS; nuestment Securities | 
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The Equitable Life of Robert E. Bowlus 


in Baton Rouge, La. 


When the YMCA became obsolete, 
he helped to raise $1,200,000 for 
a new one. Serves on Chamber of 
Commerce committees. And isa Ki- 
wanian, privileged member status. 


Bob Bowlus, CLU, has a lot of interests—includ- 
ing wife Martha, daughter Ann, steak and out- 
door cooking. (Son Bill, 8 months, is shown below 
with the maid.) 





He sells, too. Here, with employ- 
ees of an Equitable group client, 
Bob looks at a Baton Rouge oil 
refinery. Many of Bob’s clients are 
men who serve side by side with 
him on community projects. 





A Man’s Prestige some- 
how goes hand in hand with 
the prestige of the company 
he represents. This is why 
Bob is proud to be a life un- 


~ ie aay wag eg eee - pone sg 0 derwriter for Equitable. It is 
ome was built in , a year after he joined the e served on the committee whic : ; 
Paul J. Gelpi Agency of New Orleans. He has been built this New Trinity Episcopal s yp em . coe 
adding extensions (and clients) ever since. Sales Church. Headed an 11-parish drive One. ene sruceemaaatad " 
activities include Group Business, Pension Trusts, for Radio Free Europe. Works with ™ore than a need... it’s 
Assured Home Ownership, and Salary Savings. the United Givers Fund. a career! 


THE quita “* LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATS 


Home Offices: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. e160 
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company developments 


ARKANSAS Admitted 
Life Insurance Company of Kentucky 


COLORADO Examined 


State Life Insurance Company of Colorado 


CONNECTICUT Admitted 


All American Life & Casualty Co. ........ 


HAWAII Admitted 
Benefit Association of Railway Employees 


MARYLAND Examined 


Sun Life Insurance Company of America .... 


MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 
Seaboard Life Insurance Co. of America 
MICHIGAN Admitted 
Golden State Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Poulsen Insurance Co. of America . 
Security Life and Trust Company 
NEVADA 
Employers’ Life Ins. Co. of America 


International Opportunity Life Ins. Co. ...... 


National Western Life Insurance Co. .. 


Perpetual Security Life Ins. Co. .......... 


University National Life Ins. Co. ..... 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 
Colonial Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity 
Resolute Credit Life Ins. Co. .. ; 
OREGON Examined 
American Guaranty Life Ins. Co. 
Standard Insurance Company 
PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Capitol Life Insurance Company 
Examined 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund iene 
UTAH Admitted 
Citizens Life and Casualty Ins. Co. .. 
VIRGINIA Admiited 
Appalachian National Life Ins. Co. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 
Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America 
General Bankers Life Ins. Co. . 
Georgia International Life Ins. Co. 
Knights Life Insurance Co. of America 
Seaboard Life Insurance Co. of America 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Life Insurance Company of Kentucky 
Examined 
George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
WISCONSIN Admitted 
Western and Southern Life Ins. Co. . 
PUERTO RICO Examined 


Puerto Rican Life Insurance Co. ... 


Admitted 


Cae cee 


Louisville, Ky. 


Denver, Colo. 


geet ey Park Ridge, Ill. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. 


.. Portland, Maine 


rs ae othe Miami, Fla. 


.Los Angeles, Cal. 
.....Chicago, Ill. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


......Boston, Mass. 
....Denver, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 
Idaho 
-Norman, Okla. 


Columbia, S. C. 
.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Providence, R. I. 


Portland, Ore. 
..Portland, Ore. 


..Denver, Colo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
.. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
.Miami, Fla. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
.Cincinnati, Ohio 


..Santurce, P. R. 


conventions ahead 


JUNE 


1-3 Savings Banks Ins. Forum of New York, Up-State Meeting, 


Sheraton Inn, Binghamton. 


2-3 Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Del Monte Lodge, 


Pebble Beach. 


3 Ind. Assn. of Acc. & Health Undw., Highland Country Club, 


Indianapolis. 


6-9 Special Libraries Assn., Insurance Division, Sheraton-Cleve- 


land, Cleveland. 


Calif. St. Assn. of Life Undw., Jack Tar, San Francisco. 
14 Life Ins. Inst. of Canada, Head Office, Mutual Life Assur., 


Waterloo, Ont. 


International Assn. of Acc. & Health Undw., Conrad Hilton, 


Chicago. 


International Congress of Actuaries, Brussels, Belgium. 


Ins, Adv. Conf., Key Biscayne, Miami. 

Alabama Assn. of Life Underwriters, Jefferson Davis, An- 
niston. 

Georgia Assn. of Life Underwriters, Jekyll Island Hotel, 
Jekyll Island. 

United Commercial Travelers of America, Sheraton-Cadillac, 
Detroit. 


International Assn. of Ins. Counsel, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs. 

Consumer Credit Assn., The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs. 


21-23 Nat'l Assn. of Life Companies, Inc., Skirvin, Oklahoma City, 


AUGUST 

21-25 International Assn. of Ind. Acc. Boards & Commissions, Mac. 
Donald, Edmonton. 

Federation of Ins. Council, Warwick, Philadelphia. 
American Bar Association, Shoreham, Washington, D. ©. 
Nat'l Insurance Assn., Inc., Di Lido, Miami Beach. 


25-27 
29-2 
30-2 


new directors 


Associates Life (Ind.): Charles E. Ray, executive vice. 
president. 


Bankers Life (Ind.)}: Samuel Harrell, treasurer of General 
Grain Corporation and Acme-Evans Company, Indiano- 
polis, and Flossie M. Beghtel, president of Rosedale Hil, 
Indianapolis. 


Bankers Life (lowa): J. C. Archibald, vice-president. 


Citizens Life (N. Y.): William L. Pfeiffer, former chairman 
of the New York Republican State Committee and now 
president of W. L. Pfeiffer, Co., Inc.; D. Mallory Stephens, 
chairman of the board, the Commercial Bank of North 
America and president of Knickerbocker Associates; 
James A. Farley, Jr., president of the Central Industrial 
Bank; and Sidney Friedman, attorney, member of the law 
firm of Cole, Grimes, Friedman & Deitz. 


Commerce Insurance Company (Ill.): Dr. Martin L. Gecht. 
newly appointed co-medical director of the company; 
Arthur T. Sideman, Chicago and Oscar E. Hummermeier, 
Pearl City, Ill. 


Insurance City Life (Conn.}: B. Rush Field, co-manager of 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Massachusetts Mutual (Mass.): Don G. Mitchell, president 
of General Telephone and Electronics Corp. 


Prudential (N. J.): Monroe Jackson Rathbone, president 
of Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 


Standard Security Life (N. Y.}: Walter Van Blerkom, 
associated with the bond department of Ira Haupt & Co. 
New York investment bankers. 


Woodmen of the World (Nebr.}: Waylon Rayburn, county 
judge of Calloway County, in Murry, Kentucky, succeed: 
ing L. T. Oliver, who resigned. 


sales by states 


SG LED THE COUNTRY in percentage increase 
in ordinary life insurance sales in March, -wvith 
Wyoming second and Alaska third, according to the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association, which 
has analyzed March sales by states. 

Countrywide ordinary business was relatively un- 
changed in March, compared with March 1959, vhile 
Hawaii sales gained 35%. In Wyoming, March ales 
were up 27% and in Alaska they were up 26%. 

For the first three months, with national ordi ary 
sales relatively unchanged from the year before, Ha waii 
led with an increase of 29%, with Alaska in second 
place, up 19% from the corresponding period of last 
year, 
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county 
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life sales 


clusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 


acquired. 
In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE * 


1959 
$4,814 
5,183 
5,930 
5,757 


1960 
$4,752 
5,291 
6,156 
5,747 


» A Change 





$21,684 
5,626 
6,131 
5,478 
5,513 
5,374 
5,804 
6,116 
7,827 


$69,553 


$21,946 


TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 


$3,578 
3,743 
4,542 
4,412 


$3,460 
3,826 
4,573 
4,300 





$16,275 
4,285 
4,518 
4,303 
4,053 
3,931 
4,236 
4,325 
4,914 


$50,840 


$16,159 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


£98 
541 
541 
558 
585 
579 
527 


$487 
559 
570 
609 


$2,225 


TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 


$746 
873 
752 
770 


$3,141 
708 
1,015 
634 
919 
885 
983 
1,212 
2,386 


$11,883 


$805 
906 
1,013 
838 


$3,562 


ources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of 


ife Insvrance 
igures exclude credit life insurance. 
the ordinary and group figures. 


‘'gures have been revised to include Hawaii. 
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Wholesale life insurance is included 


Life of Georgia looks to the Life 
Underwriter Training Council as 
a significant factor in the de- 
velopment of the skill of its 
agency force. There are 345 LUTC 
Graduates in the field force. 
Another 370 fieldmen are enrolled 
in LUTC training courses. 
INSURANCE 


LIFE "company 
or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 








H. Nelson Busick 
President 


Harold Kraus 
Manager 


Line i VM a 


HOTEL 


Teletype: BA263 BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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The day a person qualifies as a Field Underwriter with New York Life, his training begins. ee te 
Through regular classes, home study, and personal consultations with management, he covers 


all the specially prepared texts in the three-part Nylic Training Course. nol 
Part One covers insurance fundamentals and basic Nylic selling techniques, single-need selling, (ee 
merchandising insurance, selling through service, total-need selling, expanding markets, and re ae 
marketing mass coverages. Part Two covers programming with planned security. Trends 
Part Three covers Business Insurance topics such as: reaching the businessman; solving sole [Bad?, 
proprietor, partnership, corporation and key-man problems. This part also explores Estate novatio 
Conservation; selling the estate owner, tax procedures and guides. pl 


Career conferences, advanced underwriting seminars, workshops, and club meetings supplement cape 
this training and provide a way to continuously increase the agent’s know-how and advance free p 
his career. Also, the Nylic Agent who desires to enroll in C.L.U. study courses receives full ticle or 
assistance from the Company. Teasin 














5 our m 
This continuous training, combined with his enthusiasm and ability, helps explain why the Person 
Nylic Agent is so successful—and why New York Life policies are so widely owned. isa kn 
nly is 
; 8 ea ee ee Y k Lif ompat 
Thorough career 2 °° 
tidal te ' THE NEW ‘YORK LIFE AGENT: Insurance yl Compan y ao. 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY ‘ - a 

51 Madison A , New York 10,N.Y. fb 
another reason why... 1S A GOOD MAN TO eno ; nea rena edie and ih 
A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 zed in 
Life Insurance » Group Insurance + Annuitie’ tom: 

Fee re Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension -’lans 
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eee The most fundamental and an- 
cient of human institutions is the 
family. In the earliest morning of 
prehistory, the basic economic goals 
of the family group were fixed, the 
goals of food, shelter, and clothing. 
These goals have been modified in 
kind since that early morning, but 
have not changed in their intrinsic 
character. The complicated maze of 
contemporary Family Finance has, 
at its center, these timeless needs of 
man and his family. But in these 
times, the procurement of such es- 
sentials is not the final end in human 
life; it is a means to achieve other, 
materially transcendent values. 
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These values and some reflections on 
their attainment appear on page 18. 


eee The decade just past and the 
me to come will, in the future, be 
seen to have been years of the most 
lar-reaching marketing changes in 
he history of life insurance. Some 
f these changes will prove fortu- 
ate in the long run; others will not. 
Trends in Life Insurance: Good or 
Bad’, on page 20, recalls some in- 
ovations of the 1950’s, envisions 
hose of the 1960’s, and seeks to re- 
late them to the total insurance land- 
scape over a period of centuries. 


"°° People Training, states the ar- 
ticle on page 37, is becoming an in- 
teasingly important procedure in 
ur modern Age of Potentiality. 
Personnel training and replacement 
isa knotty problem, and too often is 
mly insufficiently provided for in 
ompany training programs. A study 
of fiity such programs has, accord- 
ing -o this author, revealed a bad 
ase of “misplaced emphasis.” On 
the ‘asis of the programs studied 
pnd ‘heir lacks, as well as general- 
zed inquiry concerning the essential 
omponents of a training program, 
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suggestions for a more excellent pro- 
cedure are presented. 


eee Among the tangible assets of 
any business are some items which 
might tend to be overlooked as such 
because of their very familiarity: 
the furniture and equipment used in 
carrying on business operations. It 
is to a company’s advantage to have 
a record of dates of purchase and 
cost at time of purchase of all such 
commercial impedimenta. Furniture 
and Equipment Accounting can call 
for rather specialized procedures, 
suggestions for some of which can 
be found on page 46. 


eee A potential disadvantage of 
electronic accounting methods is the 
necessity for a revamped system as 
operation expands. Once realized, 
however, this liability can be elimi- 
nated at the outset by proper Ad- 
vance Planning for Service. One 
company’s foresight in planning is 
described on page 51. 


eee Processing of premium state- 
ments is an exacting job, requiring 
speed and accuracy on the part of 
the clerical employees involved. In 
an operation handling thousands of 
such statements every month, de- 
vices which save time and insure ac- 
curacy are not only a boon but a 
necessity. On page 52 is an article 
relating the successful experience of 
one large company in Cuiting Veri- 
fying Time by the use of modern 
calculating machines and methods. 


eee Every person in the insurance 
industry is aware of the tragedy that 
can arise from being underinsured. 
But what about the problem of over- 
insurance? There is such a thing as 
carrying more insurance than is 
warranted for one’s needs, and this 
does not necessarily depend upon 


one’s ability to pay the premiums on 
a given amount of coverage. Since 
it is the agent’s duty to serve his 
clients’ best interests, it is up to him 
to ascertain How Much Is Enough? 
in regard to insurance coverage. See 
page 58. 


°¢°° No line of insurance has ever 
experienced so rapid or so great a 
growth as has health insurance in 
this country in the past twenty-five 
years. It has enjoyed, in terms of 
premiums earned, a 3,200% increase 
since 1934. This expansion did not 
just happen; Developments in 
Health Insurance, past and present, 
are the result of numerous forces 
and cultural phenomena within our 
society. Some of these influences 
and their consequent effects on in- 
surance are recounted on page 61. 


eee One of the more unfortunate 
aspects of a rapidly progressing in- 
dustry is the dissention arising be- 
tween different factions within the 
industry. The situation in insurance 
at present seems to be A Confusion 
of Tongues, which prevents field 
men, home office men, and the man- 
agement of both from understanding 
each other—or even listening to each 
other. On page 69 this condition is 
discussed and a few ideas and warn- 
ings concerning it are issued. 


eee The relative merits of reinsur- 
ance on a coinsurance, or yearly re- 
newable term insurance basis, and 
the differences between the two 
methods are discussed in our article, 
Reinsurance of Individual Insur- 
ance. The author discusses his com- 
pany’s experience with both types of 
reinsurance, their application to life 
and accident and sickness business, 
and the services expected from a re- 
insurance company. See page 93. 


°° One of the most vital executive 
positions in any insurance organiza- 
tion is that of agency director. Par- 
ticularly in a smaller company, 
where depth of management is an 
unattainable luxury, more responsi- 
bilities—and more perils—fall to the 
lot of this individual than to most 
others. A company president, in 
What I Expect of an Agency Direc- 
tor, touches on the financial, sales, 
constructive, competitive, and other 
obligations of the director of agen- 
cies. See page 99. 
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ADMITTED ASSETS 


Mutraneliten: (NM. - ¥.)-. 55 ohn 0 ek $17,140,514,923 
Prudential (N. J.) Fe ie 15,668,962,776 
Equitable of New iE 5 en eae 9,663,974,087 
Kk. Sas inbes Prine: 6,923,547,193 
John Hancock Mutual ................. 5,841,896,439 
Northwestern Mutual .................. 4,041 003,938 
Aetna Life (Conn.) 3,800,569,534 
Be RE ere 3,193,564,291 
"4. SS. See 2,697,053,511 
Massachusetts Mutual 2,327,387,640 
POGr OMINE, BORD noice ry vince cea oes 2,121,823,698 
Connecticut General ... 2,083,543 ,626 
Mutual Benefit (N. ane 1 ,825,479,929 
Penn Mutual (Pa.) . 1,765,250,494 
Connecticut Mutual ................... 1,516,361 ,944 
Lincoln National (Ind.) ................ 1,418,018,196 
ee ee) ae eee baer 1,029,702,440 
Western & Southern .... 1,000,963,478 
Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) .......... 861,043,465 
Provident Mutual (Pa.) ........ 855,675,141 
Watianel 0. 0 A. Crees cn occen 819,089,198 
American National (Texas) ............. 807,471,765 
Union Contvel. tle e5: fr o0e 6. tee 793 367,223 
National Life (Vt.) ............ 791,194,100 
Occidental Life (Calif.) ............... 750,725,803 
State Mutual (Mass.) ................. 701,106,727 
Continental Assur. (Ill.) ............... 659,240,064 
NE AEM SS es ns ig a 657,917,083 
Teachers Ins. & Ann. (N. Y.) See ee 640,270,373 
Pacific Mutual (Calif.) ................ 596,600,316 
Jefferson Standard (N. C.) ............ 585,519,128 
a ee ter ee 526,732,961 
Guardian Life (N. Y.) 491,935,979 
Southwestern Life (Texas) . 480,610,247 
Ree MI re Ke aye cs cca eceees 479,910,480 
Home Life Insurance (N. Y.) ........... 401,755,928 
Acacia Mutual _ Mh SCR rere 391,521,359 
UI hag it ince + ierees's 390,291,445 
Northwestern National (Minn.) ......... 362,850,890 
Fidelity Mutual (Pa.) .................. 360,481,394 
United Benefit (Nebr.) ................ 339,685,225 
Life & Casualty (Tenn.) ............... 294,931,444 
Liberty National {Ala.) ................ 289,248,845 
Washington National (lll.) ............ 285,149,180 
Minnesota Mutual .................... 274,522,715 
General American (Mo.) 271,533,629 
Southland Life (Texas) ................ 238,928,895 
Monumental Life (Md.) ............... 231,515,356 
Calif-Western (Calif.) ................ 229,532,411 
Puen WOME ox onok cas eee 225,349,585 
Great Southern Life (Tex.) ............ 216,083,361 
OS RRS eee eee ere : 204,745,027 
oe eR oR & Serene 201,299,915 
Berkshire Life (Mass.) ................. 199,185,454 
Business: Men's [Mo.) ................. 195,834,453 
Is ee 194,850,173 
Provident Life & Acc. (Tenn.) .......... 190,631,705 
| a aay ies sy Vey rors 190,240,343 
Oe SO Re ere ree yee 188,157,365 
State: Ferm ite TU. eae 186,957,160 
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INE. EO a co, eee $90,002, 863,337 
DINE. Sie ne oe oe ae ge 76,874,336,111 
Equitable of New York ................ 35,62 1,570,493 
I: io es do tre abit re 25, 172,367,531 
John Hancock Mutual ................. 24,226,275,521 
We 5 8G ROR 22,952,085,687 
Re PANO BERR Sie oo noes anna tee cat 22,383,356,657 
Connecticut General .... ............ 10,522,576,305 
Northwestern Mutual .................. 9,898,077,523 
Risen WHOOUR Co Sass Sas. as 9,830,363,210 
emnes TOME o.oo sc. sok. a eek 9,049,421 568 
Massachusetts Mutual .................  7,546,553,789 
Mutual of New York .................. 7,394,072,769 
New England Life ......................  6,582,896,682 
Continental Assurance ................ 6,190, 194,657 
BOOED Mech oo reac sn 7 kee vias 5,616,428,866 
American National .................... 5,020,795,323 
OS SL SS ae eae ener est 5,003,220,603 
0 ae a saan, ey 4,993 ,339,580 
oR ee Saye eu eerie War ae 4,946, 196,378 
Western & Southern .................. 4,893, 650,374 
Connecticut Mutual ................... 4,351 298,337 
MINIs 55a) .5 SAC, S ockk's + Seto ks baa 3,596,243,114 
NG SOME ee Set a ers 3,549,394, 147 
Goherat AMMCan ... 666 is eS 3,153,329,623 
State Mutual (Mass.) ................. 2,957,498,392 
SO ear ee or 2,864,479, 068 
ee eI oi Ao 2 h  See She ree 2,689,374,417 
Calif.-Western States ................. 2,683,286, 159 
Provident Life & Accident ............. 2,626,877,755 
National Life (Vi). .0c.5. 5 0s ieiecesk 2,565,687,42! 
Pere NE ca ms ies came 2,465,035,156 
A NNN 0 A Ss own oc cies 2,450, 157,918 
ee anne Cane a ok 2,403,295,58! 
NN OU WENN 06 hs oi otal akira « aeiercstes 2,399,83 | 897 
ONE eS er oe 2,355,689,657 
ee FR eee ete 2,317,013,765 
Northwestern National ................ 2,200,462,418 
ce en tS SRS aren real e 2,113,5890,691 
Meee MN sc css a eee 2,047,37|,730 
NO BEER. cc scakancneees 1,973,684,210 
Jefterson: Standerd ..............066.05. 1,918,487,658 
Se ee ME ee eae 1,799,352, 181 
CG SS OT ea erasay tele s ae 1 783,777,217 
RN Pe ab bn a ee 1,778, 296,943 
Washington National .................. 1,773,294,734 
ON OE Ee aad 1 ,734,939,149 
ReOE SNOIFONN 55 sc slid iarcc ee os es 1,721,252, 184 
ee Be GET ee te ae 1,719, | 99,405 
Eiberty WaMONM ooo 5 os bee els 1,676, | 99,717 
AAR AES SARS rc Bee RAY. 1,603, 73,827 
SO a RAP BEERS Sh ota eps 1,597, 72,351 
ON PONIN EIMED Soo< 5.025: 0clbs owas vcles 1,560,* '8,750 
S&S Se ee eee 1,475, 22,717 
Me TI oe 2505 SS ES 1,376, 54,740 
NR TRININ oo) 0S 2 a ae a a 1,373,557,22I 
SUNN CIE ie Sa za. . es wei ake 1 369,522,231 
piperebn: Wated 86 oo 8s. 5 ns SS 1,348,3 26917 
ROE EAN a ee a ee 1,326, {57,430 
Commonwealth (Ky.) ................. 1,288,0° 9,467 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Paul Revere (Mass.) 


Country Life 


Central Life Assur. (lowa) 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


(Il.) 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.) ie con area 
Maeno Cire S00.) oc os bess. on 


American United (Ind.)} 


Bankers Life & Cas. (Ill.) 
Mass. Savings Banks 
Columbus Mutual (Ohio) 


Home Beneficial, 


(Va.) 


Nationwide Life (Ohio) 


Knights Life 
Peoples Life 


Pa.) 


D. a 
Bankers Life (Neb.) 
Columbian National (Mass.) 


Indianapolis Life pt 
Liberty Life (S. C 


Security Mutual (N. Y.) 


United Insurance (Ill.) 


United States Life (N. Y.) 
Union Mutual ( 


eee 


Midland Mutual (Ohio) 


Central Standard (Ill.) 
Lutheran Mutual (lowa) 


Atlantic Life 


Northern Life (Wash.) 
Ohio State Life (Ohio) 


Protective Life (Ala.) 
Republic National (Tex.) 
Monarch Life (Mass.) 
Beneficial Life (Utah) 


Western Life (Mont.) 


State Life (I 


nd.) 


West Coast Life (Sai. ) 


Colonial Life 


Standard Insurance (Ore.) 


(N. J 


Bankers National (N. J.) 


New York Savings Banks 


Home Life (Pa.) 


Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 


Volunteer State (Tenn.) 
Baltimore Life (M 


Lamar Life 


| ae 
Independent Life & » (Fla.) 
(Miss.) 


American General (Tex.) 
National Reserve (Kan.) 
American Mutual 


North Carolina Mutual 
Old Line Life (Wis.) 

Philadelphia Life (Pa.) 
Security Benefit Life (Kan.)} 
Amicable Life (Texas) 
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lowa) 


Equitable Life (D. C.) 
Guarantee Mutual (Neb.) 


Sun Life of America (Md.) 


Continental American (Del.) Pep cbts awa 


(Va.) 


Security Life & Be (N. C.) 


Boston Mutual Life (Mass.) 
Reserve Life (Texas) 


ompanies 


181,886,694 
181,102,450 
170,933,421 
170,717,451 
165,825,006 


161,046,724 
157,666,338 
155,176,397 
150,588,017 
146,905,092 


144,430,144 
142,348,112 
135,159,948 
133,873,181 
126,334,425 


120,539,907 
118,292,031 
118,190,179 
117,640,633 
116,854,265 


113,466,117 
112,004,598 
111,499,372 
110,086,692 
110,017,106 


109,339,606 
108,518,921 
107,364,863 
105,966,760 
101,186,380 


100,589,989 
97,672,034 
97,432,773 
97,353,799 
97,090,509 


96,371,830 
90,089,786 
89,577,748 
88,446,391 
83,305,997 


79,153,921 
78,432,033 
78,211,133 
77,580,493 
76,032,413 


75,622,250 
74,852,314 
72,618,285 
72,481,296 
72,263,553 


71,021,424 
67,171,827 
66,698,941 
66,632,394 
65,640,052 


64,574,792 
64,436,649 
62,738,605 
59,198,090 
59,030,408 
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Cavalier Life .... 
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Independent L & A (Fla.) 
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Home Beneficial 
Alinco Life .. 


Paul Revere 


Knights Life 
Northeastern 


eS ae 
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United Insurance (Ill.} 


Mutual Trust 
Mass. Savings 


Bankers Life (Nebr.) 
North American Co. (lll.) 
Standard Insurance (Ore.) 


Security Life & Acc. (Colo.) 


West Coast 


Columbian National 
Volunteer State 
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Sun Life (M 
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Lutheran Mutual (lowa) 
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| ae 
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Western Life 
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944,352,475 


897,441,346 
890,820,250 
864,068,542 
846,362,165 
811,035,533 


751,478,674 
746,362,466 
738,203,404 
732,489,925 
708,834,983 


692,554,193 
687,888,154 
673,840,980 
673,410,739 
661,764,303 


658,193,838 
654,903,068 
646,979,435 
641,162,395 
593,818,492 


592,440,377 
589,155,709 
588,289,185 
554,624,061 
548,315,991 


545,872,771 
542,590,334 
536,798,910 
534,130,214 
523,063,781 


521,254,542 
516,596,017 
509,497,954 
501,876,377 
488,985,522 


488,093,687 
486,363,224 
485,348,457 

66,632,394 
482,334,035 


478,931,615 
472,102,027 
467,924,304 
455,541,619 
451,788,268 
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National Guardian aes 58,374,669 Teachers Ins. & Ann. . 438,435,144 
North Amer. Co. ([Ill.) 58,308,061 National Old Line (Ark.) 433,265,590 
Interstate Life & Acc. (Tenn.) . cere 57,998,101 Farm Bureau (lowa) 430,425,159 
North American Reassur. (N. Y.) . Fes he 57,319,595 Capitol Life (Colo.) ena 422,30: 039 
Shenandoah Life (Va.)} 54,497,870 Baltimore Life 422,274,828 


Fidelity Union Life (Texas) . Fresh. 51,808,589 United Services (D. C.) 415,632,940 
Atlanta Life (Ga.) ear 51,331,649 Bankers Security (D. C.) 415,370,938 
Security Life & Accident (Colo.) ........ 50,373,757 Michigan Life 414,416,527 
North American Life (Ill.) 50,323,019 United Life & Acc. 410,662,684 
Casein Site ee GD 5... onc ceeds 49,977,326 Midland Mutual (Ohio) 399,889,555 


Provident Life (N. D.) 48,968,880 N. Y. Savings Bank 397,966,959 
Federal Life (ll.) 48,011,261 Durham Life (N. C.) 391,385,885 
Farmers & Bankers (Kan.) ....... 47,821,241 Security Benefit pea 387,612,369 
Farmers & Traders (N. Y.) . tre oe 47,165,907 Patriot Life (N. Y.) 373,168,904 
Farm Bureau Life (lowa) 44,864,434 State Capital (N. C.) 369,122,554 


United Fidelity Life pecs he ees 44,763,980 Carolina Life (S. C.) 356,704,315 
Peninsular Life (Fla.) .. 2 ae ae cane 44,535,706 Central Standard (Ill.) 355,902,733 
Victory Life (Kan.) ... IS 44,226,726 Northern Life (Wash. 346,181,349 
United Life & Accident (N. ‘H. ). 43,827,757 North American Life (lll.) 341,465,331 
Farmers New World (Wash.) . ie 43,453,692 Piedmont Southern (Ga.) 340,676,910 


Capitol Life (Colo.) 43,217,981 Coastal States (Ga.) 338,817,629 
Occidental Life (N. C.) 41,604,350 Pacific Fidelity (Calif.) 338,389,941 
Great National Life Texas) CREPE Seni ods 41,373,690 Life Insurance Co. of North PON es 337,671,104 
Piedmont Southern (Ga.)' 40,876,192 Constitution Life (lIll.) 330,029,917 
Home Security Life (N. C.) ............ 40,053,527 Federal Life (lll.) 324,297,288 


Reliable Life (Mo.) . Mee rite 39,546,276 American Bankers of Fla. 319,826,276 
Hoosier Farm wed (Ind.) 39,418,234 Farmers New World (Wash.) 318,734,413 
Peoples-Home Life (Ind.) . Saas 39,200,042 American Life (Ala.) 316,967,506 
North American Life & Cas. (Minn. ) 2 al 38,920,107 Benefit Assoc. Ry. Employees 315,694,413 
Wisconsin National ee 38,710,317 American Mutual (lowa) 315,523,527 


National Old Line (Ark.)? 38,433,085 Home Life (Pa.) 313,923,599 
Security Mutual (Neb.) ............... 38,430,547 State Life (Ind.) 312,083,244 
United Services Life (D. C.) 38,397,429 Reliable Life (Mo.) 311,939,033 
Pacific National (Calif.) 37,352,422 Mutual Service 311,015,326 
Union Labor Life (N. Y.) 36,451,684 Amicable Life 310,112,923 


Lafayette Life (Ind.) 36,138,367 Home Security (N. C.) 304,689,115 
American Life & Acc. (Ky.) pets ie ie 35,976,959 Atlas Life ( Okla.) 

Southern Life & Health (Ala. ) 34,883,954 Standard Life & Acc. (Okla.) 

Coastal States (Ga.) ......... 33,564,970 Standard Life ( Miss.) 

Loyal Protective (Mass.) .............. 32,363,660 Occidental Life (N. C.) 289,625,737 


Standard Life (Ind.) 32,191,343 World Insurance 284,519,761 
Southern Farm Bureau "4 ee 32,190,225 Midwestern United 273,495,520 
Lincoln Liberty Life (Neb.) ............ 32,102,240 Lamar Life (Miss.) 272,602,268 
Beneficial Standard (Calif.) satis 31,842,771 Quaker City Life 268,473,562 
Woodmen Accident & Life (Neb.) 31,655,442 North Carolina Mutual 264,440,033 


World Insurance (Neb.) .............. 31,305,859 Pyramid Life (N. C.) 260,91 8,537 
National Travelers (lowa) 30,907,646 National Reserve 260,398,054 
Massachusetts Ind. & Life .............. 30,379,453 Midland National (S. D.) 259,699,152 
Cuna Mutual (Wis.) .. ia 29,825,694 National Guardian 256,975,816 
Sam Houston Life (Texas) . 29,650,988 Old Security (Mo.) 255,209,160 


Tennessee Life (Texas) ................ 28,349,925 Southern Life & Health 254,783,424 
I oie see 28,336,191 Postal Life (N. Y. 

Postal Life (N. Y.) 28,313,373 Peninsular Life (Fla.) 

Cavalier Life (Md.) PS Nae alice’ 28,076,208 Great American Res. (Texas) 

Old Republic Life (il.) 27,540,881 All American Assurance 242,9 6,203 


American Life (Ala.) 27,042,690 Security Mutual (Nebr.) 240,384,137 e 
177 Midland National (s. D.) 26,646,396 Lafayette Life (Ind.) 237,271.55) ie 
178 Southern Life (N. C.) 26,631,583 Hoosier Farm Bureau 230,852,7% 
179 Benefit Assn. Ry. ey (1ll.) 26,493,386 Old Line Life (Wisc.) 226,471,482 
180 State Capital Life (N. C.) 26,045,756 Home State (Okla.) 225,770,687 


181 Wisconsin Life (Wis.) 25,953,537 Lincoln Income (Ky.) 220,2 4,503 
182 Unity Mutual Life (N. Y.) . Pee 25,796,171 Presbyterian Ministers Fund 217,8 0,077 
183 Patriot Life (N. Y.) 25,640,246 Southern Life (N. C.) 216,3! 1,372 
184 Fidelity Life Assn. -. ) 25,539,746 Woodmen Accident 3 Life (Nebr.) 214,491,789 
185 Pioneer Mutual (N. D.) ................ 25,465,899 Companion Life (N. Y.) 214,238,862 


Represents combined figures of the Piedmont Life Insurance 
Company and the Southern Life Insurance Company; merger 
effective March 1, 1960. 

Represents combined figures of the National Old Line In- 
surance Company and National Equity Life Insurance Com- 
pany merger effective April |, 1960. 
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Mid-Continent Life (Okla.) 25,103,336 Central National Life (Nebr.) 212,492,699 
National Burial (Tenn.) 24,972,515 187 Provident Life (N. D.) 212,343,485 
Kentucky Central L. & A. 24,845,509 188 Jefferson National tibd.) 211,706,064 
Home State Life (Okla.) 24,658,932 189 Rio Grande National (Texas) 211,217,254 
Jefferson National (Ind.) 24,633,655 190 College Life of Amer. (Ind.) 209,616,075 


SS Praetorian Mutual (Texas) 24,513,459 General Fidelity (Va.) 206,519,300 
1,632,940 National Fidelity (Mo.) 24,483,498 192 Service Life (Texas) 203,076,299 
370,938 Empire Life & Accident (Ind.) 24,083,828 193 Gre } National (Texas) 201,377,404 
416,527 Constitution Life (Ill.) 23,815,431 194 National Fidelity (Mo.) 200,601,936 


ace Supreme Liberty Life (Ill.} 23,648,656 195 Beneficial Standard (Calif.) 195,951,859 


275,828 





National Public Service (Wash.) ..>..... 22,969,233 196 Wisconsin National 195,413,251 
966,959 Quaker City Life (Pa.) 22,931,813 197 United Fidelity (Texas) 192,038,521 
385,885 Girard Life (Texas) 22,903,082 198 Gov't Personnel Mut. (Texas) 191,481,083 
612,369 Union Life (Va.) 22,604,803 199 Amalgamated Life (N. Y.) 188,724,655 


tho First National Life (La.) 22,010,327 200 Mutual Savings (Ala.) 187,233,668 
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4,297,288 . Manufacturers Life 889,204,941 
. . Great-West Life 743,498,360 

7,826,276 . London Life 725,209,117 

8,734,413 . Canada Life 669,808,691 
,967,506 

apr . Mutual Life Assurance .. 630,774,953 

5,523,527 . Confederation Life ...... eae Ll 

. North American Life Assurance 310,977,470 


3,923,599 . Crown Life 303,053,644 . North American Life 5 a ecn-acu-se'e ocean 
2,083,244 . Imperia! Life 273,800,581 


. Imperial Life “as 1,156,704,570 
1,939,033 


1,015,326 pwommion Life ........... 187,838,046 eS _ Sa ee ee ee eee ee 908,512,620 
0,112,923 . Excelsior Life ei the 109,770,479 eo 8 Sera ar 688,804,938 
. Industrial Life 74,029,869 . Excelsior Life said: 529,461,485 
4,689,115 . Monarch. Life : 72,865,338 . Monarch Life ; ts. ators 382,739,345 
0,498,559 . National Life 59,521,058 . National Life petncicecsae | QUO Oe 
5,565,929 
3 a34hee . Northern Life Ree 47,063,087 . Northern Life sat 305,107,816 
9,625,737 . La Sauvegarde 46,449,494 . Alliance Mutual Life ............. 289,906,905 
. Continental Life se" 42,621,464 . Empire Life beads 256,940,199 
4,519,761 . Montreal Life ......... 39,995,899 . Montreal Life Se oe 230,508,442 
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8,473,562 . Empire Life es ty ah 37,364,219 . Continental Life 208,221,553 
4,440,033 . Equitable Life SR ee eT 36,693,548 . Sovereign Life aka 201,530,783 
, ; Alliance Mutual Life 32,022,797 . Equitable Life bik 171,598,135 
» Maritime Life 15,564,138 . Co-Operative Life .. 133,669,466 
. Fidelity Life a 9,527,530 . La Mutuelle-Vie de L'U.C.C. ..... 106,570,534 


. Sun Life Assurance : $8,938,122,126 
. London Life 5,182,575,846 
. Great-West Life eee 
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WHAT’S DIFFERENT ABOUT 
OUR MAJOR MEDICAL? 


First. It’s guaranteed renewable to 75. 


Second. It has a PAID UP benefit after 75. (Between 65 and 
75 a total maximum of $7,500 is allowed. If this is not used 
up, as much as $1,000 may be carried past 75 as paid up cov- 
erage. ) 


Next. Newborn children are automatically covered until the 
next premium becomes due. Coverage may then be continued 
without evidence of insurability. 


Next. Dependent children are carried (at dependent rates) 
until they are 22. 


Next. Biggest expenses are not co-insured. Surgery, hospital 
room and board, assistant surgeon, anesthetist and local ambu- 
lance service are covered 100% (subject to maximum limits). 
Other benefits are covered on a liberal 80%-20% co-insurance 
basis. 


These benefits, combined with a maximum coverage of $7,500 
and a choice of deductibles, make our Major Medical different 
—and popular. 


O C CIDE NTAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


Home Office: Los Angeles/W. B. Stannard, Senior Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
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Age Old 


,EMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS seem to be outdoing 
l ‘themselves in proposals for medical care of the 
agc 1. The fact that this year, 1960, is an election year 
is 10 excuse for what is fast turning into an auction for 
the votes of people who are now past 65 or soon will 
be. Some important people have appeared in undigni- 
fiec political positions because of the appeal of a medi- 
cal care program for the aged. 


Development 


Vithout rehashing the particular steps that have led 
us to the place where we are at this writing, let us sum- 
marize events which have brought us here. (By the 
time this appears in print our present summary of the 
situation will probably be out of date.) 

The genesis of medical care for the aged as embodied 
in today’s proposals was the original Social Security 
Act. Bitterly fought by conservatives, this legislation 
became law and has the overwhelming support of the 
people of the country. Social security in the United 
States was the godfather of cradle-to-the-grave security 
in Britain. The British plan went further than ours, 
in providing medical care for all the population. In 
general, this is considered successful by the population 
of Britain, including its doctors. Successful develop- 
ments in either Britain or the United States are closely 
studied in the other country. Both populations are es- 
sentially pragmatic, and while ideological slogans can 
deter the adoption of a new idea for a time, the people 
will ultimately apply the yardstick of need, desirability, 
and efficacy before accepting or rejecting. 


A Growing Need 


We might as well admit that the insurance industry 
was not so aware as it should have been, in the years 
after World War II, that medical care on a paid 
basis was rapidly going out of sight for older people. 
We recognized the problem of well people who were 
trying to meet higher living costs on fixed income, but 
gave less concern to that part of the problem relating 
to medical, hospital, and associated costs. 

This was not owing to indifference. The problems of 
meeting the high medical needs of elderly people, in a 
a tme of rising costs for. all goods and services, and 
in a time of rapid and costly advance in medical science 
wer2 not being solved. (We do not believe they are 


being solved now, or will be by any of the plans now be- 
fore Congress.) A large part of the public in the insur- 
ab! 


ages was uninsured, and the industry, whether 
cor:panies or the Blues concentrated on serving this 
wice insurable range. 

“wo factors in accident and health coverage particu- 
lar'y point up the difficulty of solving the old-age puz- 
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Problem 


zle. One is the development in this country of a great 
deal of first-day coverage. These exceedingly frequent 
small claims are expensive to process, resulting in the 
policyholder’s taking money from one pocket, transfer- 
ring it from one hand to the other, dropping some on 
the way, and then getting most, but not all, of that 
handful in the other pocket. 

The other factor is the absence of any external con- 
trol on costs of treatment. In Britain, despite control 
in this area, costs of the program have increased con- 
siderably (partly owing, of course, to improved tech- 
niques). In this country, in the absence of controls, 
any current estimates of cost, for either Democratic or 
Administrative plans will, in a few years, seem naive. 

We now come to the point where many of the work- 
ing population had hospital, surgical, and perhaps other 
A & H coverages, where the senior citizens became 
aware of the power of their bloc vote, so that they 
wanted the coverage their children had. Too many of 
us tried to explain to them why it couldn’t be done. 
Some were foolish enough to say the country couldn’t 
afford to do it—a country that spends billions of dollars 
for business expansion and automobiles each year. A 
very few set about providing coverage for the aged. 
But the industry as a whole found that the time was 
late. 


A Proposal 


In the 1930s, after strenuously opposing social secu- 
rity legislation, the life insurance business accepted the 
inevitable, not sullenly, but with a determination that 
if we were to have social insurance it was in the interest 
of the business and of the country to make it as sound 
as possible. Some of the best minds in the insurance 
business made themselves authorities on the subject 
and helped to formulate improvements. While life in- 
surance advisers have not always been able to guide 
the social security program in the channels most of the 
industry thinks best, there is no question but that they 
have made it a better program because of their service 
than it would have been if these men had not taken 
part. 
We believe that voluntary individual coverage, per- 
sonally obtained through private carriers, should have 
a few more years of trial before a national plan is seri- 
ously considered. Events, however, have passed that 
by. Since it now seems that both the Administration 
and the Democrats are intent on giving elderly people 
some form of medical care program, let us bow to the 
inevitable. A commission should be formed from all the 
interested groups which are now contending in the 
health coverage arena. This commission should study 
the problem of how best to provide care for the aged 
and in twelve months make recommendations for leg- 


(Continued on page 125) 
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HOWARD C. PETERSEN 
President 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 

iladelphia, Penna. 


VER TWENTY-THREE HUNDRED 
years ago, Aristotle wrote that 
man was a social animal. Like it or 
not, we could not be a race of hermits 
if we wished, for civilization crowds 
on us. The din and clang of today 
make even the contemplative life a 
struggle which defeats its own end. 
Thoreau’s Walden has become a new 
suburb. 

Aristotle could have added that 
as a social animal, man was also an 
economic one. It is about this basic 
aspect of our lives that I write—an 
aspect which, again, we cannot 
escape. We are all an integral part 
of our economy, whether as pro- 
ducers or consumers, borrowers or 
lenders, savers or spenders, workers 
or loafers, and the aggregate of all 
our trillions of decisions and activi- 
ties make up the economy of our 
society. 

There are many institutions which 
structure our economy. The most 
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simple one, and the most funda- 
mental, is the family. What should 
be the economic goal of the family? 
How can this best be achieved? We 
all think about these questions, per- 
haps not exactly in these terms, but 
they are an important and under- 
lying part of our everyday life. 
If I could answer these questions, 
I would be a very wise man in- 
deed. I will try only to provoke some 
further questions in your mind for 
which we all constantly seek the an- 
swers, 

The economic goal of the cave 
man’s family was simple: a bone to 
gnaw on, a well-ventilated cave, and 
fur coats for everybody. In our 
world today, over a billion people 
are still daily toiling to reach this 
simple goal of food, shelter and 
clothing ; a struggle in which there is 
only a dim hope for a better tomor- 
row. 

We are fortunate that our econ- 
omy produces so bountifully that 
these fundamental wants can readily 
be satisfied—although fur coats for 
everybody is a rather high goal. But 
there are other material desires to be 


fulfilled, and in the affluence of our 
day these go far beyond the stage of 
necessities. Are we, in pursuit of 
them, losing sight of other values? 

The economic goal of the primi- 
tive man—his food, shelter and 
clothing, for which he struggled end- 
lessly—was an end in itself, for with- 
out it there was nothing, not even 
life. But the economic goal of our 
modern American family, after it 
has achieved a decent standard of 
living, is not an end in itself but 
only a means to achieve values which 
transcend material things. Can the 
fulfillment of the aspirations of the 
family be measured in a saturation of 
gadgets and creature comforts? 

Money, it is sometimes said, is 
the root of all evil. This is untrue 
and a misquotation of the Bible. The 
correct quotation is: “The love of 
money is the root of all evil” —ayain 
the question of money as an end, of 
only a means. 

One marked characteristic of the 
American society is that work is held 
in such high esteem. The average 
American family works hard to get 


(Continued on page 82) 
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WESTERN 







DIVIDENDS and INTEREST UNION 


\ RATES INCREASED 
POLICYHOLDERS TO RECEIVE ADDITIONAL 


$1,100,000 EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1960. MAJOR DIViI- 
DEND INCREASES AT AGES ABOVE 35. INTEREST 
PAYABLE ON SETTLEMENT OPTIONS AND DIVIDEND 
ACCUMULAFIONS RAISED T0 3.5%. PREMIUM 
DEPOSIT FUND INTEREST UPPED To 3.25%. 


WESTERN 
RETIREMENT INCOME UNION 


RATES REDUCED 
GROSS PREMIUMS ON ALL RETIREMENT INCOME 


PLANS SUBSTANTIALLY REDUCED. LOWER GROSS 
PLUS ADJUSTED DIVIDEND SCALE PRODUCES 
IMPROVED NET COST PICTURE. PROTECTION PRO- 
VIDED ON REGULAR RETIREMENT INCOMES THRU 
$1,250 PER $10 MONTHLY INCOME (125 

MONTHS CERTAIN). 


WESTERN 
TERM RATES CUT UNION 


ACROSS THE BOARD COST REDUCTIONS ON 5, 10, 
20 YEAR TERM, AND TERM-TO-65 NOW EFFECTIVE. 
SUBSTANTIAL CUTS AT AGES OVER 25. CONVERSION 
~ PRIVILEGES GUARANTEED ALL PLANS; 10 AND 20 
YEAR TERM, GUARANTEED RENEWABLE. SUB- 
STANDARD RISKS ISSUED UP TO 250% MORTALITY. 





HARRY K. GUTMAN, C.L.U. 
Mutual Of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


UTURE HISTORIANS of the life 
Paki industry will prob- 
ably say of the 50’s and 60’s of the 
twentieth century that they were 
two decades of the most far-reaching 
marketing changes in the entire his- 
tory of the life insurance industry. 
It was a period, they may say, that 
presented the industry with innu- 
merable and vexing problems, that 
occasioned disturbing internal dif- 
ferences, and demanded of the in- 
dustry’s leaders, on all levels, the 
highest order of statesmanship in 
policy decision. 

Never in the century that pre- 
ceded these two decades had the 
industry been so buffeted about by 
social and economic change, almost 
a revolution. The American public 
emerged from the convulsive up- 
heavals of a World War, a depres- 
sion following close upon an orgy 
of speculation, a second World War, 
and then tight-roped along the brink 
of a third, while its population ex- 
ploded, and its economy soared to 
heights that challenged the best 
minds the institution of life insur- 
ance could produce. 

The industry responded to the 
challenges of the period with a 
variety of new life-related products, 
with contractual improvements and 
additions, and with new distribution 
methods. 


Wrote New Records 


_ The agency system which had 
}done a remarkable job of distribu- 
tion in the first century of life in- 
surance despite its inefficiencies and 
heavy operational costs wrote new 
records of production in both old and 
new products given it to sell by its 
home office. 

Increasing uses of life products 
in the corporate area, particularly 
group and pension coverages, 
strengthened the position of the all- 
lines insurance broker who generally 
controlled this business market. This 
gave rise also to the group and pen- 
sion specialists and “administrators.” 
These latter administrators were to 
become one of the dominant dis- 
tribution factors with the increasing 
use of group coverages among pro- 
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fessional organizations and member- 
ship groups. 

All in all it was a period of pros- 
perity for the entire industry— 
company and field forces. It was 
also a period of deteriorating rela- 
tionships between the home offices 
and their full-time career field forces 
as the companies countered their ris- 
ing operational costs with increasing 
use of home office electronic equip- 
ment, and reduced their new busi- 
ness acquisition costs through in- 
creasing development of their 
brokerage and mass coverage busi- 
ness sources. 

The home offices, beset with these 
product and marketing problems, 
allowed the good communications 
which theretofore had existed be- 
tween these two great segments of 
the industry to deteriorate danger- 
ously. It was inevitable that the 
long-range planning of the home of- 
fices and the steps taken to bring 
these plans into being would come 
into conflict with the established 
selling procedures and sales philoso- 
phies of that generation of career 
and captive life insurance men. 





But, as in all previous cases of 
intra-industry dispute, cooler and 
wiser heads brought about recon- 
ciliation through better understand- 
ing and consideration for each 
other’s problems. 


Fears Are Calmed 


The career agent’s justifiable and 
realistic fears that new mass dis- 
tribution methods would affect his 
individual life insurance policy sales 
were calmed as the companies e:lu- 
cated him to the inevitability of this 
chipping away of his “‘old-fashioned” 
markets and re-trained him to be- 
come a “one-stop” salesman of new 
life-related insurance products, in- 
cluding accident and sickness cover- 
ages, hospital, major medical in:ur- 
ance, as well as the life insurzace 
policy he knew so well. The new- 
cast agent found added remun«ra- 
tion, too, in the fast-growing stall 
group field. 

The companies, for their part, ap- 
preciating that their full-time field 
forces were responsible for «he 
growth of the life insurance ind us- 
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TRENDS IN 
LIFE — 
INSURANCE, 


GOOD 
BAD? 


try, and fully aware that life insur- 
ance would always be sold by the 
agent at the point of the pen, volun- 
tarily reduced their activities in the 
lateral expansion of group coverages 
and placed reasonable ceiling restric- 
tions on previously unchecked pyr- 
amiding. 

In addition, the Federal govern- 
ment stepped in and applied the 
same discriminatory qualifications to 
group life insurance coverages as 
existed under qualified pension 
plans, a solution that was eminently 
satisfactory to the majority of the 
life insurance companies as well as to 
the field forces. 

ee oe 

Let us hope that, indeed, histo- 
riazns will write today’s chapter of 
life insurance terms’ in these pre- 
scient words, and that the areas of 
diference that presently concern us 
will be speedily and harmoniously 
resolved. 

Too much time and too many 
words are being wasted in conten- 
tion. Our industry stands on the 
th:-shold of unparalleled expansion 
an prosperity for company and 
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agent alike, and it would be sheer 
stupidity on both sides to fritter it 
away in senseless bickering and 
arguing. 

New York Life’s Clarence Myers 
in his recent presidential statement 
to the LIAA meetings commented, 
“Tt may be at the heart of associa- 
tion work to bring disagreements out 
into the open so they may be ex- 
amined, discussed and in some man- 
ner resolved. . . . It seems to me 
that cooperation in the highest coun- 
cils of our industry can also be of 
great service to the public. Coopera- 
tion at these levels will enhance the 
prestige and reputation for stability 
which are, I believe, among the most 
valuable assets of the life insurance 
business.” No thoughtful agent 
would disagree with this, particu- 
larly if the agent’s voice is heard in 
these “highest” councils. 


Should Be Heard 


That the agent’s voice could and 
should be heard was attested to in 
a recent public statement of Dudley 
Dowell in an address to the Los 


Angeles Association’s Sales Con- 
ress. 


Responding to field criticism of 
present marketing changes and their 
impact on the Agency System, Mr. 
Dowell said that it seemed to him 
that the industry should “seriously 
consider the recent recommendations 
made in the report of the president 
of the New York State Association 
on November 13, 1959, proposing 
that its State Committee meet with 
a similar committee of Company 
presidents so as to ‘jointly explore’ 
the various reasons and causes for 
controversial industry actions and 
changes.” 


Vhat, then, are these “controver- 
sial industry actions and changes,” 
these trends, and what may we ex- 
pect of them? Will their impact 
upon us be good or bad? ‘ 

The wars and their resultant man- 
power shortages, the depression be- 
tween those wars, a military posture 
for a possible third, an ever increas- 
ing imbalance in the national budget, . 
the squeeze between increasingly 
higher taxes and living costs, the ac- 
companying inflationary spiral and 
dollar devaluation, a national en- 
chantment with equity investments, 
and the increasing role of govern- 
ment in our socio-economic affairs—. 
all these have instigated the trends 
in our business which concern us. 


Historical Forces 


As a result of these historical 
events and forces we have been wit- 
nesses to and participants in a dou- 
bling in the amount of insurance sold 
each past decade, a one-third decline 
in the average premium per thou- 
sand of this greater volume, a de- 
crease in our sales of endowments 
and annuities, of limited payment 
forms, an increase in term policies 
and riders, substantial sales of the 
simulated life contract we call ‘mini- 
mum deposit,” and a wholesale at- 
tack upon the growing life insurance 
market via the old _ established 
agency system but with more varied 
products and coverages, discounted 
for size and cost-advertised, by 
newly-established “one-stop” selling 
companies crossed over from the 
casualty fields, by increased broker- 
age and “special” agency operations, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CUSTOM 
PRODUCED 


INSURANCE 
FILMS 





Direct Selling 
Sales Training 
Recruiting 


We are specialists in pro- 
ducing films . . . both mo- 
tion picture and sound 
slidefilms . . . for insurance 
companies. These are not 
stock films but films indi- 
vidually created to meet 
the special requirements of 
our insurance company 
clients. 21 of these Colburn 
Motivation Presentation 
films have aided in the sale 
of over $1 billion in insur- 
ance. To learn how our 
creative film production 
service will be of benefit to 
your company, write or 
telephone us. 





MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDEFILMS 


JOHN COLBURN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
1122 Central Ave., Wilmette, Illinois 
Tel. ALpine 1-8520 « Chicago: BRoadway 3-2310 





Insurance Trends—Continued 


and by increasing mass distribution 
avenues. 

The Soaring Sixties, we are told, 
will see the crossing of the trillion 
mark in life insurance in force. 

Since the present insurance in 
force is only half a trillion, and an- 
other doubling of our volume con- 
fronts our industry, why shouldn’t 
our home offices and their full-time 
agency forces be seeing eye to eye 
in complete harmony ? 

Mr. Dowell said at Los Angeles 
that the trouble is one of parallax 
vision, which he defined as the “‘phe- 
nomenon which accounts for the dis- 
crepancy between what the view- 
finder shows you and what the film 
actually records (because the view- 
finder and the lens ‘see’ from slightly 
different angles) and is the gremlin 
responsible for more chopped off 
heads than the guillotine. Parallax 
error is insignificant at long range 
shooting distances, but becomes pro- 
gressively more and more serious at 
shorter ranges. 

“Isn't that precisely the cause of 
most of the misunderstandings and 
reactions on both sides in the cur- 
rent NALU— industry controversy 
on group underwriting? That is, we 
have a difference in the fields of 
short-range viewpoint of two parties 
whose long range objectives are 
aimed parallel to each other? . . 
(Let us) try to make a parallax cor- 
rection so that the two great seg- 
ments of our business will try to 
have the same viewpoint at common 
working distance.” 


Seeking Correction 


I believe the full-time agency 
forces are soberly seeking this cor- 
rection. We mean to be reasonable, 
objective and equitable in relating 
what must necessarily be our own 
“short range viewpoint” to the long 
range view of the companies and the 
industry. 

I am not certain that a common 
working distance can be found, as a 
result of which I confess that never 
before have I had so ambivalent and 
tentative an attitude toward my own 
future and that of my fellow full- 
time career agents as I have today. 

I do not for a moment believe that 
our companies are deliberately try- 
ing to do us in, but at the same time 
I cannot escape the conclusion that 


we are going to be hurt in the transi- 
tion in the marketing changes, call 
them evolutionary or revolutiorary 
as you please, that are sweeping cver 
our economy and our own industry, 

Expressed another way, I do not 
see how the legitimate long-range 
objectives of the industry can be at- 
tained without some damage to to- 
day’s fulltime career agent. He will 
survive of course but this is a time 
for each agent to become a critical 
realist in his appraisal of his own 
relationship to his own company and 
to his own clientele-market. 


Dual Role 


In this spirit then of objectivity 
and critical realism, and in apprecia- 
tion of the predominant good will 
and fair-mindedness that we know 
exists in all levels of our business, 
and in the hope that out of it all will 
come an intensification and spread- 
ing of mutual concern for each 
other’s problems and goals, let me 
assume the dual role of “Devil’s Ad- 
vocate” for the companies, of course, 
and of “Defending Agent” for the 
_agency system, under which most of 
us have been nurtured. 

Devil’s Advocate: “T don’t know 
what you fellows are so worried 
about. Our business is flourishing as 
it never has before. Most of you 
agents are making more money than 
you’ve ever made in your lives, 
you’ve got more prestige with the 
public than you’ve ever had, you've 
got pensions building up and service 
fees and all sorts of fringe benefits. 
Why don’t you get smart and stop 
crying in your beer?” 

Defending Agent: “That’s all 
true Mr. Devil, we can’t disagree 
with that. Most of us are doing 
pretty well and making better |iv- 
ings that we ever thought we would. 
That’s why we are concerned with 
what’s going on. 

“You can’t blame us for trying to 
protect our success. No one wants to 
go backwards or even stand siill. 
We're affraid that some of the things 
you’re doing will rob us of our 
markets, not entirely, of course, but 
enough to hurt substantially. 

“We feel sincerely on the basis of 
our present every-day selling expeti- 
ences that the spread of mass covet- 
ages is proving injurious to ‘he 
career agents; that we are losing 
normal sales because group is being 
sold today where it was never sold 
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before and in amounts that we never 
thought we'd have to compete 
against. 

“You know that group is being 
used for buy-and-sell agreements, 
for stock retirement and key man, 
for estate tax purposes and for all 
matner of sales that it was never in- 
tenied to cover. You're really com- 
peting with your own agents in the 
fiel’, and I suspect that there must 
be a good deal of competition in 
your home offices between your 
group and ordinary departments. 

“Why can’t you keep group limits 
down to what your group depart- 
ment can absorb as a risk and stop 
‘reinsuring’ higher limits in your or- 
dinary department? If you fellows 
would do something like that then 
we wouldn’t have to consider going 
to the Treasury Department and ask 
for the protection that should be 
given to us by our own home offices. 

“Maybe since you can’t agree 
among your companies it might be 
a good idea for all of us to get to- 
gether on the limitations which 
might be imposed if we were to have 
the discrimination rules of pension 
plans under Section 401 applied to 
group coverages also. That might 
be a fair solution to the distorted and 
‘carved-out’ groups that bother us so 
much. The New York State Asso- 
ciation got a pretty good ruling on 
legal group proportions from their 
insurance department, but Section 
401 qualifications might be even bet- 
ter. 


Unsavory Competition 


“And as for the association fran- 
chise and group plans, there should 
be some agreement as to the num- 
ber of plans and amounts an associa- 
tion member can participate in, as- 
suming we can’t do away with them 
altogether. If we could get together 
on some sort of limits in this area, 
then I don’t think we agents will 
be experiencing the unpleasant feel- 
ings we have when, we find or- 
selves competing against our own 
companies. That’s what’s happening 
to us today and we can’t say that 
we like it.” 

Devil’s Advocate: “Yes, we know 
that’s happening and, frankly, we 
don’t like it ourselves, but I’m afraid 
there just isn’t too much we can do 
about it. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Even BETTER than | hoped, Fred. 
We've gained more operating flexi- 
bility, and our reinsurer is com- 
pletely non-competitive.” 
“| wouldn’t have ok’d the agree- 
ment on any other basis, but what 
do you mean by ‘more flexibility’?’’ 


“Their underwriting experience 
and speed, especially on sub-stand- 
ard, and their variety of contracts 
and pooling arrangements give us 
more sales mobility. Their consult- 
ants are top men — and available 
when we need them. They've 
trained two underwriters for us and 
helped us with filing problems in 
Tennessee and Indiana. | could go 
on and on.” 

‘“‘No need. It’s clear to me we’re 
better off with North American Re- 
assurance. Should we be looking 


Well, Jim, 
we've had 

a reinsurer 

for a year now. 
How's it 
working out??? 
G 


to them for advice on entering the 
group field?” 

“Just what I’m doing now. A staff 
man from North American Re is 
due any minute . . . and while I’m 
at it, I'll see if they can help with 
that administrative problem we 
discussed yesterday.” 


°¢Fine. 
They're valuable 
people to know.”? 


Our handy booklet, “Reinsurance Exclusively,”’ 
outlines the many services we provide to life companies. 
Would you like a copy? Simply address: 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices 


230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
1509 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Reinsurance Exclusively 


LIFE e 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS e GROUP 








Insurance Trends—Continued 


“You fellows think that it’s our 
fault in the home offices. There are 
quite a few of us who'd like to see 
some sort of reasonable limit on 
group amounts, but we have no more 
chance of getting any unanimity of 
attitude and action in our associa- 
tions than you have in yours. You 
forget that we have to worry about 


a little thing called anti-trust and re- 
straint of trade. 

“And from all that I see, I don’t 
observe any particular agreement 
among you men yourselves. There 
are quite a few of you, you know, 
who put quite a bit of pressure on 
us to do the things that other com- 
panies are doing. Don’t forget this 
is a competitive business on our level 
as well as yours.” 





F you're wanting to improve yourself 

as a career life underwriter, the State 
Life can offer you unequalled oppor- 
tunities with a company whose sales 
and insurance-in-force are growing 
sensationally. 

Here’s a place where you can make 
the most of your ability because State 
Life offers everything that it takes to 
interest and develop agents and agency 
managers . . . high, liberal commissions 
with retirement features, bonuses for 
volume and persistency, thorough train- 
ing courses, hospitalization and major 
medical benefits plus many other equally 
attractive features too numerous to men- 
tion here. Write today in confidence and 
get the details. No obligation. 


DIHL H. LUCUS 
Vice-President 
and Director of Agencies 


The 
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Defending Agent: “Yes, we know 
that there is that kind of pressu: ¢ on 
you from your successful agents and 
general agents. We're honest en. ugh 
to appreciate that too often ir the 
final analysis all of us do wiaat’s 
best for ourselves and our pocket- 
books. 

“But despite that, I can’t under- 
stand why your underwriters will 
succumb to these préssures in the 
Group area when you won’t give in 
similarly in the Ordinary depart- 
ment. I’d be a much richer man if 
my Home Office accepted all the 
risks I brought in that were turned 
down or rated very highly. 

“All my talk about the Ajax Life 
taking it standard only got me the 
suggestion to take the case over 
there, by ‘all means. Why don’t you 
tell your agents to take their dis- 
torted group cases, and their pyr- 
amided cases, and their ‘carved-out' 
groups to the Ajax?” 

Devil’s Advocate: “You forget 
one little thing, my friend. A little 
but very important word called ‘pro- 
fit.” There’s profit in the group cases 
since the losses can be passed on to 
the buyer, but when it comes to tak- 
ing a certain loss on an individual 
risk that’s an entirely different 
thing! We have all our other policy- 
holders to think about, and the net 
cost you compete with against other 
companies.” 

Defending Agent: “Since when 
was profit a criterion for our great 
industry? I always thought it was 
the policyholders’ or the public in- 
terest that was our main concern. 


Could Use Help 


“Have we abandoned the public 
interest? And before you say ‘! 
me, let me say that we’re not 
proud of those of our fellow ag 
who are twisting and selling ag:' 
the policyholder’s interest. But 
aren’t doing all you can to stop the 
evils that some of the less legiti: sate 
agents among us are perpetraiing. 
You fellows can spot whether the 
business coming in is good or ad. 
Some of us are trying to get 1 ore 
teeth into our twisting stat ‘tes 
around the country and we could use 
a little help from you. 

“Well, anyway, two wrongs n-ver 
made a right ; we can agree on ' 
Maybe it’s one of the things we <a 
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talk about if we ever sit down to dis- 
cuss our mutual problems.” 

Devil’s Advocate: “Yes, I think 
we could all do a bit more to clean 
up our business from within and we 

uld talk about it. There isn’t 
vihing wrong with the products 

-e offering the public, and if there 

1e public will soon tell us about 


- 


‘Group and franchise insuranee, 


ike all our contracts, will be tested / 


1e market place. We’re only giv- 
the public what they’re asking 
. We don’t create the conditions 

necessitate the product and 
keting changes we're forced 


Tax Structure 


“You've got to remember that the 
tax structure of this country, the 
rising costs of living, and the infla- 
tionary trend has changed the think- 
ing and buying habits of the public 
and that there is a constant search 
on their part for ways of increasing 
the purchasing power of their insur- 
ance dollars. We've had to devisé 
policies that give them more protec- 
tion, and that’s why you’ve seen us 
give greater emphasis to lower cost 
protection policies and to advertise 
discounts for size. 

“People are buying more term in- 
surance and term riders and even 
minimum deposit, which requires 
less cash outlay and gives a tax 
break in the bargain. We’d be poor 
merchants if we didn’t respond to 
this public need and demand. And 
if WE don’t give them what they 
need and want, then the govern- 
ment will. You see what’s happened 
to Social Security. 

“If we don’t give the public more 
and more protection for their dol- 
lars, and newer coverages, and group 
insurance, whether it’s through their 
employers or through their associa- 
tions and organizations for the mass 
economies involved, then the govern- 
ment will.” 

efending Agent: “That sounds 
reasonable; some of it makes sense 
an’ I agree with it. 

“We agents realize that the in- 
surance system has become so in- 
gra ned into our economic life that 
it’s become almost public by nature. 
W-~'re mindful of the social and eco- 
noice responsibilities that our in- 
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Hey 
Harvey! 


your 
opportunities 
are bigger... 


. . . at Shenandoah Life 
—a company whose 
primary aim is to offer 
quality plans with the 
kind of personal and 

: continuing service every 
policyholder has a right 
to expect. 


For full information write... 


G. Frank Clement, C. L. U. 
Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office e 


Roanoke, Virginia 


A Mutual Life Insurance Company Owned By and Operated For Its Policyholders 





dustry has and must continue to as- 
sume. But forgive me if I ask you 
where you were when the states had 
to take over workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and Blue Cross was permitted 
to come into being, and the assigned 
risk pool became a necessity. Why 
do we have to wait until the Forand 
Bill is staring us in the face before 
we accept the social responsibility 
of providing medical care for the 
overaged? It seems to us that we get 


social-minded when it’s profitable 
but we wait until we are practically 
compelled to do so when there’s a 
danger of the risk being unprofit- 
able. 

“Now you're telling me we have 
to supply all these mass products 
because if we don’t someone else 
will. I noticed that Mr. Kenneth 
C. Foster of the Prudential said 
something of the same sort recently 


(Continued on the next page) — 











Insurance Trends—Continued 


in criticizing ‘the continuing attacks 
by segments of the agency forces on 
group coverages.’ 

“He said that this attack ‘does not 
recognize that if business is driven 
away from the insurance companies 
to substitute mediums, the long- 
range effect on the agency system 
may be far more disastrous than if 
they learned to accept the fact that 
group does play a part in the needs 
of the people and the agents could 
share in it if they would learn to 
sell and service such coverage.’ 


No One Else 


“We agents feel there is merit to 
his statement when he relates it to 
our industry loss of business to the 
trust companies in the pension area ; 
but we think his statement lacks 
validity when he extends it to pure 
insurance coverages that no one else 
can write except an insurance com- 
pany. 

“T doubt that the government or 
any other institution contemplates 
offering a half million dollars of 
group insurance to one or two men 
in a small corporation, or a couple 
of hundred thousand of group insur- 
ance to doctors and lawyers around 
the country. That’s what we’re talk- 
ing about. And we’re not exagger- 
ating. 

“We've seen and know about ac- 
tual cases distorted far beyond the 
pattern set down by the recent ruling 
of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. And the way you are permit- 
ting the pyramiding of franchise 
plans among the professional asso- 
ciations, you know as well as we do 
that it won’t be long before every 
doctor or lawyer will be able to 
acquire as much group as he wants. 
Don’t you think this is affecting our 
| markets ?” 

Devil’s Advocate: “Oh, it may a 
little at first, but at the same time 
you fellows have an opportunity to 
go in and sell the professional men 
in your own communities and make 
a commission for yourselves and sell 
him even more and make him your 
own client. After all, these men 
aren’t going to buy this insurance so 
readily unless you agents sell it. The 
agent isn’t going to be replaced and 
his market won't really be hurt. 


26 


“In addition you can sell him the 
other products we’re giving you, the 
accident and health and hospital and 
major medical plans. 

“All this group insurance is going 
to do is to educate him to the value 
of life insurance and serve as a base 
for what you sell him. It won’t be 
any different than his National Serv- 
ice policy, and the social security 
coverages, all of which helped edu- 
cate him to the value of life insur- 
ance. You fellows screamed then 
and in reality it helped you. And 
that’s the way it will be with group. 

“And you know actually we don’t 
hold any special brief for franchise 
or association group. It’s just an- 
other term insurance product that 
we can offer a little cheaper because 
of the mass savings involved.” 

Defending Agent: “Oh, we know 
it’s no great shakes and we mean 
to give you a real battle on it. We’re 
beginning to get some facts together 
which would seem to indicate that 
it’s no real bargain, at least for the 
buyer, and we mean to tear it apart 
in competition. We don’t think you 
should issue it at all, or at least with- 
out some limitation on the number of 
plans a man can subscribe to, but 
as long as you insist on going into 
competition with your own full-time 
agents, you must forgive us if we 
fight back. 

“For one thing, we don’t think it’s 
too much different from the old as- 
sessment plans that failed once be- 
fore to the shame of our industry 
and we won't be surprised if it hap- 
pens again. You'll have to convince 
us that even with the few added safe- 
guards you’ve thrown in that its as- 
sessment aspects don’t carry some 
potential dangers for the buyer. One 
actuary said you won’t know for 
fifteen years. 


Encouraging Misconception 


“For another, you’re only encour- 
aging him to think of life insurance 
as temporary insurance. What’s 
happened to our old philosophy of 
life insurance helping a man hedge 
against the three hazards of life? 
Have two of them disappeared sud- 
denly? How do you reconcile our 
improving mortality and longer ex- 
pectancy with your emphasis on 
term products? Shouldn’t we be 

(Continued on page 74) 
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reaction 


Combined’ 
NEW 


LIFETIME 
Disability 
Income 
Contract 


most anyone can afford 
The way our new Lifetime 

* Disability Income Contract is 
taking hold, we’ll soon be adding 
more names of general agents 
to Combined’s big roster of sales 
champions. (It’s an ideal com- 
panion to Combined’s blue-chip 
Business and Professional Personal 


Income Lifetime Contract, sold on 
a Guaranteed Renewable basis.) 


The beauty of this new LDIC is its 
flexibility. You can adapt it to most 
anyone’s needs, sell it to most any- 
one who has a reasonable income, 
whether he has A & H or not. 


With Combined’s new Lifetime Dis- 
ability Income Contract in your port- 
folio, you’re off to greatness, back 2d 
by the tremendous resources and 
merchandising know-how of the 
Combined Group of Companies, 
whose business is A& H—only A& H. 


After you check the reaction on tie 
next page, write to the Disabil ty 
Division, Combined Insurance 
Company of America, Chicago 40, 
Illinois, for complete informaticn. 
We'll wager your reaction will be 
electric when you get full details 
and consider your potential. 
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“NEW Lifetime Disability Income most “STH DAY, 30, 60 or 90 days on either 
anyone can afford? Sounds good! Can I write Accident or Sickness? Man, that’s great! 


it as a surplus line, or is this a full-time All the flexibility I need. Tell me, is this 
sell? How about elimination periods?” contract written only on the lifetime plan?” 


7 


— PLANS you say... Lifetime Accident- “THIS iS IT! You've got the dream policy 
Lifetime Sickness, PLUS Lifetime Accident- I’ve been looking for. How do I qualify to sell 
Two Year Sickness, and, Five Year Accident- it? And thanks for telling me about it. I’ve 
One Year Sickness...ALL with flexible elim- been wanting to get aboard that fast-moving 
ination periods! Beats anything I’ve heard!” Combined bandwagon for a long time.” 


Why Settle For Less 


A Bc GHA A visit to your bookstore to buy 

SOSITIVE the amazing new book ‘Success 
z ee NTAL Through A Positive Mental Attitude’’ GROUP OF COMPANIES 
tA PTITUDE can be one of the most rewarding W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
i acts of your life. Written by suc- Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 

cessful men, for men and women Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 

who want to be successful. By all 
means, get your copy now. 
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Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 
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Holiday on the Road: Most members of the 1959 General Agents’ Council spent New Year’s Day traveling to the meeting held January 2, 1960, 


in Guarantee Mutual’s new Home Office at Omaha, Nebraska. 


Council members attending the meeting were (left to right): R. J. Rotthaus— 


Greeley, Colorado; C. M. Leonard—Tulsa, Oklahoma, (Vice Chairman); R. O. Kiplinger—Omaha, Nebraska, (Secretary); Bert Chan Wa— 
Honolulu, Hawaii, (Chairman); E. D. Stemsrud—Minneapolis, Minnesota; C. A. Story—Sidney, Nebraska; F. D. Savage—Dallas, Texas. 


GENERAL AGENTS’ COUNCIL: 


Sounding board for agents’ ideas 


Salesmen making policy sugges- 
tions to Home Office manage- 
ment? This is not only possible 
at Guarantee Mutual Life — it’s 
encouraged through the General 
Agents’ Advisory Council. 


The Council is a long established 
program with the company. 
Each year, seven outstanding 
general agents, selected on the 
basis of merit and geographical 
location, are asked to serve on 
the Council. These leaders meet 
with company officials as a 
‘‘sounding board’’ to evaluate 
suggestions from the field organ- 
ization on how to improve com- 
pany policies, operations and 
services. To encourage partici- 
pation by all agents, a field-wide 
request is made for constructive 
suggestions once each year. 


Many of the policies now work- 
ing for the benefit of both agents 
and policyowners of Guarantee 
Mutual Life are a result of this 
program. 


By recognizing the importance 
of the field man’s viewpoint, 


Chairman of the 1959 General Agents’ Council, 
Bert Chan Wa, Honolulu, makes his report to 
the 1960 General Agents’ Conference. In his 
report, the chairman summarizes the work of 
the Council and discusses questions of general 
interest to all agents. 


Guarantee Mutual has earned 
acclaim as one of America’s most 
progressive insurance com- 
panies. The company’s record- 
breaking growth is reflected in 
its growing family of enthusi- 
astic field representatives. 


Agencies open in the following states: 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, [lli- 
nois, Texas, Wyoming, Californ:a, 
Washington, Kansas. Write to Flcyd 
E. Reynolds, CLU, Superintenden: of 
Agencies, Guarantee Mutual L’fe 
Company, 8721 Indian Hills Drive, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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PART III—LAW, TRUSTS AND TAXATION—1959 (ESSAY SECTION) 


QUESTION 1 


From a legal point of view, a 
life insurance contract is distine- 
tive in that it is: 

(1) unilateral; 

(2) conditional; 

(3) aleatory; and 

(4) adhesive (contract of ad- 
hesion). 

(a) Explain what is meant by 
each of the foregoing character- 
istics as related to the life insur- 
ance contract. 

(b) Indicate the significance 
of each of the foregoing charac- 
teristics to the policyholder and 
to the insuring company. 


Answer to Question I 


(a) (1) A unilateral contract is 
one under the terms of which only 
one party to the contract makes an 
enforceable promise. It is a promise 
for an act and the act must be per- 
formed before the contract comes 
into existence. The insurance com- 
pany makes an enforceable promise 
to pay the face of the policy upon 
proof of death of the insured; the 
consideration for the contract re- 
quired by the company—namely, the 
application and the first premium, or 
the first installment thereof—is given 
by the insured before the contract 
goes into effect. Thus, the insurance 
company has to perform according 
to the terms of the contract, pro- 
vided the insured meets the condi- 
tiors under the contract (such as 
payment of subsequent premiums, 
but the insured is under no legal 
oblication with respect to the con- 
trac:, ie, he is not bound to con- 
tinue paying premiums, 

(2) A life insurance policy is a 
Con itional contract since the com- 
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disappointment. 





DEAN'S NOTE 


Please read carefully 


Answers to the Essay Section of the Chartered Life Underwriter Examinations 
are published for the information of C.L.U. candidates and others interested in the 
C.L.U. study program. Over the years they have proven of value and interest to many 
who have used them but, in certain instances, they have been used improperly. 

C.L.U. candidates are advised not to use these questions and answers as the sole 
method of preparing for C.L.U. examinations; such a short-cut inevitably will lead to 


Students should use the questions and answers as an additional’ learning tool. 
They should read the questions and then prepare their answers just as they would in 
taking the June examination. Having analyzed the questions and thought out their 
own answers, the students can then benefit by comparing the published answers with 
their own answers to determine any weaknesses or inaccuracies. 

It should be recognized, however, that these answers are longer and more complete 
than necessary to receive a high grade on the Essay Section of the C.L.U. examina- 
tions. A candidate’s answers are graded on the basis of what reasonably can be ac- 

. complished in treating salient points within the two-hour examination period. 








pany’s obligation under the contract 
is contingent upon the performance 
of certain acts by the insured or the 
beneficiary. This contingency, how- 
ever, does not make the life insur- 
ance contract bilateral. The condi- 
tions inserted in the life insurance 
contract are for the benefit of the in- 
surance company (promissor) and 
are commonly classified as either 
precedent or subsequent. A condi- 
tion precedent must be satisfied be- 
fore legal rights and duties are 
created or continued, whereas a con- 
dition subsequent must be fulfilled 
in order to prevent the extinguish- 
ment of rights and duties already 
created in the contract. The prom- 
ise of the company contained in 
a life insurance policy is conditioned 
on the timely payment of premiums 
subsequent to the first. Payment of 
these premiums is considered to be 
a condition precedent to the continu- 
ance of the contract under its orig- 
inal terms. If this condition is not 
fulfilled, the company is relieved of 
its basic promise but remains obli- 


gated to honor various subsidiary 
promises contained in the surrender 
provision and the reinstatement 
clause. 

As to a condition subsequent, the 
company’s promise to pay the face of 
the policy is further conditioned on 
the insured’s forbearance from com- 
mitting suicide during a specified 
period after the issue of the policy 
and may be conditioned on his death 
occurring from causes not associated 
with war or aviation. Finally, the 
company further conditions its lia- 
bility upon satisfactory proof of 
death having been submitted by the 
beneficiary or the insured’s personal 
representative. 

(3) The agreement contained in 
a life insurance policy is aleatory in 
nature rather than commutative. A 
commutative agreement is one under 
which each party expects to receive 
from the other the approximate 
equivalent of what he himself under- 
takes to give. In an aleatory agree- 
ment, on the other hand, both parties 

(Cor:tinued on the next page) — 
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realize that, depending upon chance, 
one may receive a value out of all 
proportion to the value which he 
gives. Therefore, the essence of an 
aleatory agreement is the element of 
chance or uncertainty. Under a life 
insurance contract, although the 
present value of the potential pre- 
mium payments at the inception of 
the agreement is precisely equal, on 
the basis of actuarial assumptions, to 
the present value of the anticipated 
benefits under the contract, it is well 
known that a particular policyholder 
may pay into the insurance company 
a sum of money considerably smaller 
than the sum promised under the 
contract. Thus, the face of the pol- 
icy may become payable upon the 
death of the insured after he has 
paid only one premium. This chance 
of obtaining a return disproportion- 
ate to the premium payment(s) is 
the basis for the aleatory nature of a 
life insurance contract. 

(4) A life insurance policy is also 
considered to be a contract of ad- 
hesion. This means that the terms 
of the contract are not arrived at by 
mutual negotiation hetween the 


parties (as in the case of a bargained 


contract), but instead are prepared 
by the company and, with minor ex- 
ceptions, must be accepted by the 
applicant, if at all, in the form of- 
fered to him. This inflexibility with 
respect to the terms of the life insur- 
ance contract is necessitated by the 
fact that such contracts are typically 
complex and technical instruments 
which will, in any case of ambiguity 
in the wording of the contract, be 
construed liberally in favor of the 
insured, and against the insurance 
company. Thus, the prospective in- 
sured can decide whether or not he 
wants to enter into the contract with 
the company, but if he does so he is 
in no sense in a position to bargain 
concerning the terms of the contract. 
He must reject the contract entirely, 
or “adhere” to it, as written by the 
company. 

(b) (1) The unilateral nature of 
a life insurance contract is significant 
to the policyholder in that he has no 
legal obligation to perform under the 
terms of the contract. He is under 
no legal obligation to pay premiums 
subsequent to the first premium 
(which represents part of the con- 
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sideration for the contract) and the 
insured can incur no legal penalties 
through failure to continue premium 
payments. 

On the other hand, the life insur- 
ance company is bound to perform 
according to the terms of the prom- 
ise contained in the life insurance 
contract upon the happening of the 
event insured against, namely, the 
death of the insured. In accordance 
with this promise, the company is 
obligated to accept the periodic pre- 
miums from the insured and to keep 
the contract in force in accordance 
with its original terms. The life in- 
surance company will be released 
from its original promise to pay the 
face of the policy only if the insured 
should fail to live up to one of the 
conditions required by the contract, 
such as payment of subsequent pre- 
miums, or if the insured should com- 
mit suicide within the period speci- 
fied in the suicide clause. 

(2) The legal significance of a 
condition is quite different from that 
of a promise. Failure to perform a 
promise subjects the promissor to 
liability for damages to the prom- 
issee. Failure to perform or fulfill a 
condition does not subject the person 
who fails to liability for damages, 
but merely deprives him of a right 
or privilege which he otherwise 
would have had. In other words, it 
releases the promissor from his obli- 
gation to perform. 

The fact that a life insurance pol- 
icy is a conditional contract is im- 
portant to the policyholder in that 
he must meet certain conditions spe- 
cified in the contract in order for the 
life insurance company to be re- 
quired to perform according to the 
promises contained in the contract. 
For example, since the life insurance 
policy is conditioned upon the.timely 
payment of premiums due after the 
first, failure to pay these premiums 
represents a breach of one of the 
conditions under the contract and 
will relieve the insurance company 
of its basic promise to pay the face 
of the contract upon the death of the 
insured. However, the company may 
still be obligated to honor various 
subsidiary promises such as those 
contained in the surrender provisions 
or in the reinstatement clause. 

The conditional nature of the life 
insurance contract is significant to 
the life insurance company in that it 


may avoid liability under the terms 
of the contract, if certain conditions 
are not satisfied. The conditions 
contained in the life insurance con- 
tract are intended for the benefit of 
the insurance company to protect the 
company against failure of the in- 
sured to perform certain basic acts 
(such as, the payment of subsequent 
premiums), and to avoid liability for 
deaths occurring from certain kinds 
of excluded causes (such as war or 
aviation), A condition contained in 
the contract also protects the com- 
pany from paying the face of the 
policy until it has received satisfac- 
tory proof of death submitted accord- 
ing to a specified form. 

(3) The aleatory nature of a life 
insurance contract is significant to 
the policyholder, not so much from 
the fact that he or his beneficiaries 
or his estate may receive a payment 
of proceeds from the policy out of 
proportion to premium payments, 
but from the fact that certain safe- 
guards, both of a legal and under- 
writing nature, have been introduced 
in the contract to remove it from 
the category of a “wagering” con- 
tract. For example, the remedies for 
misrepresentation and concealment 
are invoked by the companies to pro- 
tect themselves and society against 
fraudulent attempts at unjust en- 
richment through the device of life 
insurance. The reqirement of an in- 
surable interest is also designed to 
deal with this problem. Thus, per- 
sons procuring life insurance must 
show that they would suffer sub- 
stantial loss because of the death of 
the person to be insured, or that they 
would gain from the continued life of 
the insured. It is also significant to 
the policyholder that, although alea- 
tory in nature, life insurance is a 
legal contract because it serves a use- 
ful social purpose in that the policy 
proceeds represent a replacement of 
the economic value of the insured’s 
life at the time of his death. 

From the insurance company’s 
point of view, a life insurance policy 
is not truly aleatory. The sum ‘otal 
of insurance transactions for the 
company (or the entire life insur- 
ance industry) represents a stability 
of income and disbursements accord- 
ing to the theories of probability and 
the law of large numbers. From the 
company’s point of view, the present 
value of the potential premium pay- 
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ments at the inception of a group of 
life insurance contracts is precisely 
and actuarially equal to the present 
value of the anticipated future bene- 
fit payments under the same body of 
contracts, Furthermore, the com- 
pany’s requirement that the policy- 
holder have an insurable interest in 
the life of the insured further re- 
moves the contract from the realm 
of wagering contracts and makes it 
one of indemnity for the loss of the 
human life value, and hence, a legal 
contract, 


(4) The adhesive nature of the 
life insurance contract is highly sig- 
nificant from a legal standpoint. Ac- 
cording to the basic rule of contract 
construction, a contract is to be con- 
strued or interpreted most strongly 
against the party who drafted the 
agreement. Therefore, any ambiguity 
which appears will be construed 
against the life insurance company 
and to the benefit of the insured pol- 
icyholder. The purpose of this rule 
is to neutralize any advantage that 
might have been gained by the party 
who actually prepared the contract. 
Thus the policyholder has the bene- 
fit and solicitude of the courts in 
construing contracts to protect his 
interest, On the other hand, since he 
has no bargaining powers with re- 
spect to the wording of the contract, 
he must depend entirely upon the 
life insurance company’s skill and 
good faith in drafting the contract 
in such a way that his needs and 
those of his beneficiaries will be met 
as the company performs under the 
terms of the contract. 

In like manner, the adhesive na- 
ture of the life insurance contract is 
significant to the insuring company 
since any ambiguity in the contract 
will be construed against the com- 
pany. Although a large number of 
provisions are required by state stat- 
utes to be incorporated in life insur- 
ance contracts, these statutes do not 
prescribe the exact language to be 
used and thus may still allow op- 
portunities for ambiguities to exist. 

On the other hand, the adhesive 
nature of the life insurance contracts 
relieves the company of the necessity 
to negotiate individually with each 
policyholder concerning the terms of 
the contracts they issue, and simpli- 
fies the issuance of life insurance not 
ouly from the bargaining point of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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How many of your clients talk about 
providing for retirement, but never seem 
to get around to doing much about it? 
Perhaps you can turn their procrasti- 
nation into decisive action by using a 
Great-West Life annuity contract as 
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view but also administratively, and 
hence, financially. 


QUESTION 2 


“One of the valuable features 
of a life insurance contract is its 
suitability for use as collateral in 
the borrowing of funds. Such 
use normally involves both a con- 
tract provision and an appropri- 
ate assignment instrument. How- 


ever, in order to avoid contro- 
versy and to protect the interests 
of both the assignor and the as- 
signee, the assignment instru- 
ment should state clearly the 
rights transferred to the assignee 
and the rights reserved by the 
assignor.” 

(a) Explain both the nature 
and the purpose of the assign- 
ment provision which appears in 
the typical life insurance con- 
tract. 

(b) Explain the fundamental 
weakness of (1) the collateral as- 





CONGRATULATIONS 


to the 148 members of our organization who 


qualified last year for the President’s Club. 


They did it through outstanding achievement in performance and 
in quality of service to clients. Their dedicated philosophy is well 
expressed in this statement from our 1960 Annual Report. ‘‘Our 
fundamental principle—selling insurance is a service which is 
performed for the advantage of the client. And this principle 
places high value on the quality of the service.’’ Congratulations 


to our President’s Club. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL @@sS5 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford 


signment form and (2) the b. 
solute assignment form, when 
used to assign life insurance poli- 
cies as security for a loan. 

(c) Indicate, with reasons, ‘he 
specific rights which, in your 
judgment, should be (1) trans. 
ferred to the assignee, and (2) 
reserved to the assignor. 


Answer to Question 2 


(a) The assignment provision 
which appears in a typical life insur- 
ance contract provides that the com- 
pany will not be bound by any 
assignment unless the original as- 
signment has been filed at the home 
office of the company. Furthermore, 
the company assumes no obligation 
with respect to the effect, sufficiency 
or validity of any assignment or 
transfer of the policy. Finally, any 
assignment of the policy shall be 
subject to any indebtedness to the 
company on the policy assigned, such 
as a policy loan or interest indebted- 
ness, 

The purpose of the assignment 
provision as it appears in a typical 
life insurance contract is to protect 
the life insurance company, In the 
absence of such a provision, the com- 
pany might be forced to pay the 
proceeds twice or to pay them to 
unauthorized persons, Accordingly, 
the company will not assume respon- 
sibility for the validity of an as- 
signment nor will it obligate itself 
to pay the proceeds under an assign- 
ment of which it did not have origi- 
nal notice. Also, the assignment pro- 
vision contemplates the possibility 
that a policy loan or other indebted- 
ness may exist against the policy 
assigned. This is intended to fore- 
stall claims for the full proceeds or 
values in the policy in spite of the 
indebtedness against these values. If 
such indebtedness was not deducted 
from any payments under the assign- 
ment provision, the company would 
in effect be paying more than its 
legal obligations under the contract. 

(b) Certain fundamental we:ck- 
nesses have been associated with col- 
lateral assignments and with ab;o- 
lute assignments when used to assign 
life insurance policies as security ‘or 
loans. 

(1) Under a collateral assign- 
ment, the rights transferred to the 
assignee are frequently insufficicnt 
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to protect his interest with respect 
to the loan he made to the assignor, 
For example, before the death of the 
insured, the assignee, in many cases, 
is unable to surrender the contract 
or exercise any of the prematurity 
rigits without the joinder of the 
ins.red, Thus, if the insured fails, 
or :efuses to pay his obligations un- 
der the loan agreement (and will not 
joi). with the assignee), the assignee 
may be unable to receive the cash 
valie or other prematurity rights 
and presumably will have to wait un- 
til ‘ne insured dies before his interest 
wit respect to the loan can be re- 
paid. 

In addition, since the assignment 
of the policy is intended to protect 
the assignee only to the extent of 
his interest, the assignee may be 
obligated to prove to the insurance 
company the exact extent of this 
interest before he can receive any of 
the life insurance proceeds. In some 
cases, proof of his precise interest 
is difficult to establish and proves 
cumbersome to the collateral as- 
signee. In any event, the assignee 
is permitted to collect only the 
amount of the outstanding indebted- 
ness, unpaid interest, premiums paid 
on the policy, and other expenses in- 
curred in connection with the loan. 
The remaining portion of the pro- 
ceeds, if any, is paid to the benefi- 
ciary of record. 

(2) The absolute assignment 
transfers to the assignee too many 
rights since it conveys to the assignee 
all the title, rights and interest 
possessed by the assignor. An ab- 
solute assignment allows the credi- 
tor, in case of default, to surrender 
the policy for cash, to borrow the 
loan value, and to elect paid-up in- 
surance. He also has the right to 
exercise any of the other rights and 
privileges under the contract that 
might protect his interests. Thus, if 
the assignor owns all the rights in 
the policy (or if all persons having 
an interest in the policy join in the 
assignment) the assignee becomes 
the new owner of the policy and can 
exercise all the rights therein, with- 
out the consent of any other person, 

“he weakness of this arrangement 
is ‘hat, under the terms of the ab- 
solute assignment, the full proceeds 
upon maturity of the policy are avail- 
able to the assignee. The assignee 
wil! deduct from the proceeds 
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amounts due him and then, as re- 
sulting trustee, he will be required 
by law to pay over the excess to the 
insured or the beneficiary, as the 
case may be. In so doing, of course, 
he would deprive the beneficiary of 
the privilege of utilizing the policy’s 
settlement options. 


The assignor, on the other hand, 
is deprived of the exercise of any of 
the rights under the policy which 
may be beneficial to him, such as the 
right to change the beneficiary, the 


right to elect settlement options, the 
right to take any disability benefits 
under the contract and presumably, 
even the right to pay premiums on 
the policy. 

Furthermore, the beneficiary loses 
all rights to the settlement options 
guaranteed in the contract, and 
hence, all the benefits of a supple- 
mentary agreement with the life in- 
surance company. 

A further weakness which pro- 
vides for complications in many cases 

(Continued on page 66) 
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MODERN AIDS 


office efficiency 


hers! 


PHOTO OFFSET PRESSES 


A complete line of photo offset presses, 
comprising four different machines to meet 
all reproduction requirements from the 
office to large volume commercial letter- 
print shops, has been introduced by 
Copease Corporation. 
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The new presses include the Copease 
Copilith “Junior,” a simple-to-operate small 
press designed for office use in reproduc- 
tion of sales bulletins, forms, price lists, sys- 
tems jobs, half tones and simple color work 
up to 9” x 14”; the “Standard,” a compact 
high speed automatic press for reproduc- 
tion departments and letter shops handling 
paper up to 12” x 15”; the “Senior,” for 
handling sheets up to 14” x 20”; and the 
“Super” for large volume reproduction of 
sheets up to 17” x 22”. 

Significant feature of the Copilith Junior 
illustrated is its simplicity of operation 
through built-in automatic devices and 
elimination of complicated multiple con- 
trols. Extremely quiet in operation, it 
weighs only 200 lbs. and takes up only 
five square feet, no more room than a type- 
writer and stand. 


COMPACT COPYING 
MACHINE 


A compact, lightweight ‘’Thermo-Fax” 
copying machine—designed for personal 
copying use in multiple office locations— 
has been announced by Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company. Styled for 
desk-top use, the machine operates on the 
same completely dry, all-electric copying 
principle as the other three models of 
“Thermo-Fax” copying products now avail- 
able. 

Called the “Courier” copying machine, 
the new unit weighs only twenty-five 
pounds and is operated by a single con- 
trol. It measures 14 inches wide, by 1212 
inches deep, by 4% inches high. 

The machine is designed to accomodate 
a new bond-weight white copy paper 
developed recently by the firm, although 
any one of seven colored or special copy 
papers can be used. No operator training 
is necessary to operate the “Courier.” The 
unit is merely plugged in and turned on. 
No chemicals or liquids are involved and 
copies are made in eight seconds or less. 


CONTROL PANEL CABIN®T 


This new-model control panel ccbinet| 
by Tab Products Company, provides maz. 
mum capacity in minimum space Th 
durable, neatly-styled cabinet is precisely 
engineered and constructed of heavy. 
gauge steel in a standard grey finish. The 
cabinet accommodates sixteen iexibly 
wired or twenty permanently wired doubk 
control panels. Although the new cabine 
has been designed specifically for double 
panels, it is adaptable to other sizes ag; 
well as for general storage. 
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TAPE READER SET 


The development of a punched-tapy 
reader set—including transmitter-distribv 
tor, motor, base and cover—that is somé 
40% smaller in size and weight than previ: 
ous models, has been announced by Tele 
type Corporation. 

Called the Model 28 Miniaturized 1X) 
set, the new smaller tape reader measure 
5%” in height, 742” in width and 92" i 
depth and features facilities for sequentid 
(serial) output, hundred-word-per-minule 
transmission and reduced power requilé 
ments. Optional contacts are available 
for multi-wire output. Models may be hai 
to read 5- or 6-level chadless or fully per 
forated tape. 

The new set is proposed for a wide 
range of tape reading applications, inclut! 
ing on-line data transmission over existing 
communications facilities and off-line co 
trol of tape-operated factory or offic 
machines. In addition to over-all spac 
economy, the set's compact size is expected 
to permit installation in spaces heretofort 
too small to utilize. 
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PEOPLE-TRAINING 


SID SLIFKEN 
Sunland, California 


‘is Is A new age. It is an agé 
vhich takes its identification not 
tom machines or discoveries, but 
rom a promise. We are in the Age 


 Poctentiality, when the typical col- 


ege graduate, lately brushed with 
he cosmetic of learning, moves into 
‘big company” circles wearing the 


Mush of social success, a fraternity 


bin, |vy League suits and that fresh, 


lmvide-eyed, shocked look often mis- 


laken for enthusiasm and inquisitive 
interest. 
Management must now accept the 
that all it has for its replenish- 
ent is “potentiality,” because in- 


M@ustrial growth provides little time 
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or the old-fashioned ripening proc- 
bss and nepotism offers no more 
ope, in this respect, than does a 
ikelihood of return to a U. S. dollar 
worth a hundred cents. Manage- 
ent is in dire need of mental 
atharsis, if it is to overcome inertia 
nd return to the timelessness of 
eople-planning stressed by scientific 
mphasis today and, indeed, re- 
mphasized by two hundred agoniz- 
ng years of research in the field of 
psychology. 


Reintroduces Vital Need 


This Age of Potentiality re- 
ntroduces the vital need for effective 
raining. The problems of personnel 
taining and replacement cannot be 
olved, however, simply by recruit- 
g bright-eyed boys, launching them 
pon a contrived training schedule 
nd then strapping them into a chair 
within easy reach of the push- 
buttons. The same detailed planning 

required for the training effort 
at is required for the concerted 
ales or advertising campaign. Un- 
Ortunately, investigation indicates 
mat most company training pro- 

aims consist of several sections of 
liestions, dreamed up by incom- 
eter: assistants in various depart- 
nents of the organization. The sec- 
1ons are hinged collectively in a 
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loose-leaf binder and the whole mess 
is prefaced by a profound introduc- 
tory statement, strangely peppered 
with familiar phrases from the per- 
sonnel edition of the College Outline 
Series. 

It is an unfortunate tendency, for 
the really important effort is re- 
quired before the first question is 
ever formulated. Some enlightened 
person—preferably a _ professional 
educator—must sit down with pencil 
and paper and, like the Great 
Buddha, quietly contemplate his 
navel. This is the favorite position 
of all great philosophers and, in time 
and silence, produces magnificent re- 
sults, Eventually, with this kind of 
concentration, the trainer can reduce 
existing training problems to written 
language which, in turn, provides 
the training plan. When the plan is 
first formulated as a series of ques- 
tions, it is the answers to those 
questions which provide the direc- 
tion and momentum of the immediate 
training emphasis. For example: 
1. Why do we need a training pro- 
gram? 

a. Shall we include present person- 
nel? 

b. Which departments are likely to 
profit most from such a program? 
c. What departmental positions will 
be affected ? 

d. How will future executive per- 
sonnel needs profit from the pro- 
gram? 

e. How is anticipated future growth 
of the Company affected? 

2. Which training needs should be 
emphasized? 

a. Administrative? (Management 
Development, Accounting, Purchas- 
ing, Operations ) 

b. Technical? (Production, Proc- 
essing, Transportation ) 

c. Clerical? (Steno, Office Ma- 
chines, Supply Functions) 

d. Custodial? (Plant Maintenance, 
Repairs, Grounds) 

e. Special? (Sales, Advertising, 
House Organ, Public Relations) 
3. What training methods should be 
utilized ? 


a. Formal classroom sessions? (lec- 
ture, conference and demonstration ) 
b. On-the-job training? (sponsor- 
ship by older employee) 

c. Vestibule? (special but separate 
production effort) 

d. Combined? (incumbent trainer, 
both learner and interne) 


4. What incentives can be offered 
the trainee? 

a. Recognition ? 

b. Bonus? 

c. Regular salary increases? 

d. Promotion ? 

e. Special assignments? 

f. How shall we measure qualifica- 
tion for reward? 

5. What training facilities will be 
needed ? 

a. Is classroom space available ? 
b. What audio-visual aids 
desirable ? 

c. Are adequate texts available? 
d. Who is available to assist? 

e. What budget is available for the 
training effort? 


are 


Elicit New Questions 


Invariably, these questions can be 
answered and the answers elicit new 
questions. It is imperative that each 
question be treated as a specific prob- 
lem which must be solved, because 
the scope and intensity of the train- 
ing effort is thereby defined. It then 
becomes necessary to enunciate spe- 
cific objectives—both teaching ob- 
jectives and learning objectives—for 
each type of learning experience of- 
fered. Such objectives should also be 
reduced to written language and 
must appear in the training folder 
or notebook provided each trainee. 

There are several reasons why 
many company training programs 
“die on the vine.” Failure to devise 
a plan and failure to establish ob- 
jectives can only result in something 
less than a monumental training en- 
deavor. The third dynamic factor 
is “failure to teach.” This factor 
must be carefully considered because 
there are very few people who know 

(Continued on the next page) 
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your stationer or printer has 


EAGLE-A BOXED 
TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


for every office use 


Shown are a few of these popular boxed papers. 
Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers come in a 
wide range of grades and weights to fill all your 
office needs. Crisp cotton fiber or sulphite 
bonds for letterheads...thin papers for copies 
..-and many other grades, including easy-to- 
erase EAGLE-A TYPE-ERASE. Your stationer or 
printer has these economical papers in packets 
or the ORIGINAL “HINGE-TOP” Box. For free Test 
Kit and Letter Placement Guide to improve the 
appearance of your business letters, write Dept. 
BI, American Writing Paper Corporation, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 








People-Training—Continued 


how learning occurs or what hap- 
pens when we “teach.” 

The Age of Potentiality is also an 
era of communication. It is a time 
when glibness is often mistaken for 
sophistication, just as short side- 
burns are often mistaken for ma- 
turity. Communication, in effect, 
means “words” and there is no more 
frustrating experience than that of 
a trainee who can’t learn his trade 
until he learns to understand his col- 
leagues. Even at the risk of en- 
couraging a certain degree of early 
glibness, trainees must be provided 
first with specific experiences de- 
signed to introduce them to the vo- 
cabulary of the business, the “chatter 
of the trade.” In this way, the new- 
comer learns to express himself 
quickly in his new environment. He 
learns to understand the other hu- 
man beings in that environment, and 
he hastens and enhances the proba- 
bility of his early and effective ad- 
justment to that environment. 


Such Contact Indispensable 


Communication and learning are 
inseparable, for by some means of 
communication the learner makes 
contact with what is to be learned. 
Such contact is indispensable, be- 
cause the learning process depends 
on activity by the learner in response 
to his surroundings, the response 
being completely dependent upon the 
learner’s ability to see, hear, speak 
and touch. Activity can be encour- 
aged by properly motivating the 
learner. A primary motivation oc- 
curs when the learner is attracted to 
important and meaningful subject 
matter . . . “learning is its own re- 
ward.” Secondary motivation oc- 
curs as a result of the use of such 
incentives as Recognition and Re- 
ward. 

Sometimes the company trainer is 
greatly limited in his choice of means 
of motivation. Living, as we do, 
in an anxious, materialistic world, 
we must assume that “money talks” 
even where learning is involved. 
Management must expect to pay for 
this effort as well as for more tangi- 
ble results later. 


Method in Learning 


Every successful teacher under- 
stands and appreciates method in 
learning. This is a basic require- 


ment for successful teaching, for suc- 
cessful teachers are, first, successful 
learners, An_ effective company 
training program must be conc«ived 
with this same understanding and 
appreciation of method. Some cf the 
more pertinent principles to be ap- 
plied are: 

1. Learning is facilitated if the 
learner is aware of the objectives. 
2. Learning is facilitated if the 
learner has opportunity for periodic 
practice, ' 
3. Learning is facilitated if the ma- 
terial to be learned begins with the 
simple and proceeds to the complex, 
moves from the known to the u- 
known. 
4. True learning results in perma- 
nent change in the learner; true 
learning is facilitated if the learner 
must actively pursue knowledge by 
his own research efforts. 

5. Learning is facilitated if the 
teaching effort is based upon these 
factors : 

. Detailed preparation. 

. Clear presentation. 

. Opportunity for application. 

. Frequent examination. 

. Adequate discussion. 

After thoroughly investigating 
fifty different company training pro- 
grams, a number of conclusions may 
be drawn, Organization of the train- 
ing efforts suffer generally from a 
bad case of misplaced emphasis. 
Each program inspected provided a 
training brochure or notebook for 
the individual trainee. Invariably, 
half the contents of each notebook 
was devoted to company history, 
management and policy. The fact 
that all of these programs were 
peculiarly alike, in this respect, does 
not lend credence to the practice 
Instead, it signifies a rather un- 
fortunate similarity of ignorance. 


Opinionated Material 


Another indication of common 
weakness existed in the presence of 
a super-abundance of highly opinion- 
ated material intended for use in the 
instructional endeavor. Most of this 
material was characterized by ex- 
aggerated use of the pronoun ‘I,’ 
was grammatically incorrect and suf- 
fered from a painful shortage of 
proper punctuation. 

Still another common weakness 
was noted, with respect to the actual 
training lessons. Very little logical 
organization was employed. All 0 

(Continued on page 40) 
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FROM RECORDS TO RESULTS, 


RCA Electronic Data Processing 
Sets New Standards in Reliability ! 


a unique magnetic tape system of unequaled relia- 
bility and security ...a finely balanced system of 
checks in the computer and input/output devices. 


Magnetic tape processing, critical to EDP reliability, achieves a new 
high standard with RCA Electronic Data Processing Systems. In 
the RCA 501 and 601, for example, completely duplicate records 
are provided—dual recording in side-by-side bands. In tape oper- 
ation the two channels reinforce each other for extreme accuracy. 
Other tape checks are added for even greater accuracy and security 
...echo checking on information dispatched to the 501 recording 
head, the use of a reread head in the 601... rollback provision for 
rereading in case of transient error . . . tape flaw marking and detec- 
tion . . . safeguards against accidental erasure of master tapes. . . all 
highly effective in delivering top tape performance. 


In the computer and input/output units, accuracy and reliability are 
again “the rule.’’ Within the computer, all internal information 
transfers, all transfers to and from memory, and all transfers to and 
from buffers are parity checked. Arithmetic operations are checked 
by complements. Other checks are maintained on impossible instruc- 
tion combinations and on timing errors. 


In the card readers, cards are read twice and compared... card 
punching is reread and checked. Paper tape reading is parity 
checked. All information sent to the printer is parity checked, for 
maximum accuracy in printing. 


Built-in checks are not the whole story in RCA Electronic Data 
Processing. The solid state, printed circuit design reflects the many 
years of electronic experience by RCA—world leader in electronics. 
For more information on this reliability story write Electronic Data 
Processing Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, 
New Jersey. 


~ 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


@ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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the material utilized what amounted 
to lists of questions which ranged 
from simple and basic to extremely 
advanced and: complex. The ques- 
tions cut across departments and 
operations willy-nilly, making it im- 
possible for the trainee ever to come 
to grips with a single block of knowl- 
edge. The plans permissively as- 
sumed that trainees could handle 
advanced teminology and provided 
no means for applying the newly- 
won “knowledge.” In this fashion, 
each lesson became an isolated task, 
disconnected from subsequent ma- 
terial, leading nowhere because it 
came from nowhere. 

In addition, none of the plans pro- 
vided a bibliography of texts or of 
other reference material . . . not 
even a list of periodicals . . . to en- 
able the trainee to pursue inde- 
pendent study or conveniently to 
enable him to become familiar with 
the literature of his newly-chosen 
“field.” Actual visits to several com- 
panies, with better than average 
training programs in effect, showed 
a decided inadequacy in “library” 
facilities. Books available were often 
out-dated. Some new materials were 
too technical for the trainee, and 
their uncut page-ends gave evidence 
of the extent to which their contents 
had been read. Each of these com- 
panies subscribe to several maga- 
zines and news letters of interest in 
their particular business or industry. 
In almost every case, such periodi- 
cals were circulated among super- 
visory personnel and then routed to 
a supply room from which, in the 
interest of orderliness, they were 
eventually relegated to the trash can. 


Five Requirements 


Such training inadequacy and in- 
efficiency can be overcome. Improve- 
ment involves no more expenditure 
of time or materials than the cur- 
rent, unprofessional programs have 
devoured. Five basic requirements 
must be satisfied, if improvement is 
to occur, The trainer must: 

1. Contemplate the problem. 

2. Isolate the training problems and 
reduce them to written questions. 
3. Devise a written Training Plan 
which answers those questions. 

4. State the Training Objectives in 
written form. 
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5. Determine, and adhere to, the 
proven Principles of Learning. 

Current company training pro- 
grams deal largely with written ma- 
terials. It is reasonable to assume, in 
this enlightened time, that trainees 
know how to read, comprehend what 
they read and can synthesize the 
ideas which result from intelligent 
reading effort. Unfortunately, this 
is not always a correct assumption. 

Appropriate application of knowl- 
edge requires employment of this 
process of reading—comprehension 
—synthesis. Because this is true, the 
training program must be designed 
to require this kind of mental ac- 
tivity. To accomplish this, the fol- 
lowing elements must be character- 
istic of each specific lesson assign- 
ment: 


1. Initiate the lesson by stating or 
implying the lesson objective. 


2. Stipulate study references by 
source, chapter, page and paragraph. 


3. Keep the reading assignments 
brief. 


4. Provide a concise, written practi- 
cal exercise based on the study as- 
signment. 


5. Organize these lessons into units, 
including similar material. 


6. Provide opportunity for discus- 
sion of the lessons within the general 
unit. 


7. Test trainees after completion of 
each unit. 

As training progresses, the trainee 
should be exposed to “situation- 
solution” assignments, These ac- 
curately represent the challenges to 
be met, once the trainee becomes an 
eventual contributor to the produc- 
tion of department and company. 
Obviously, this kind of assignment 
is impractical until a basic founda- 
tion of information is secured. 

Aggressive application of the sug- 
gestions and principles enumerated 
here will result in a dynamic train- 
ing program. Wasted motion will 
be avoided. Trainees will become 
productive contributors sooner, be- 
cause their efforts will have been 
given direction and purpose, There 
is only one other ingredient upon 
which the entire training procedure 
depends. 

The vital difference between fail- 
ure and success of the training pro- 
gram lies with its supervision. En- 
lightened supervision of this kind of 








effort demands talent. It demands, 
and deserves, the knowledge of the 
Professional Educator trained tc ap- 
preciate the psychological and the 
physiological aspects of learnin::. It 
depends upon a scholar’s attenticn to 
details and mechanics, ranging ‘rom 
punctuation to effectiveness of teach- 
ing environment. This is one in- 
stance when a single individual is 
indispensable. 



























MARINE CORPS COMPUTER 





GENERAL DAVID M. SHOUP, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, has 
set in motion a nationwide computer 
network designed to streamline the 
handling of Marine Corps personnel. 

The new automation system will 
be able to give Marine planners a 
detailed picture of the manpower 
needs of virtually every Marine unit 
throughout the world. 

Developed by the National Cash 
Register Company and leased by the 
Marine Corps, the system can tell 
electronically the exact number and 
type of Marines needed to bring each 
unit up to combat strength. 

The speed and accuracy of the 
equipment is expected to save hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars an- 
nually, the defense organization said, 
The computer chain will link Marine 
headquarters in Washington with 
Marine bases on the East and West 
coasts. 

Under the new system, electronic 
service records will be maintained 
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on about 475,000 Marines, regular One 
and reserve. Over one hundred and hever h 
fifty separate pieces of information like. U 
about each man will be contained ony This 
less than two inches of magnetic §P@Pe?-n 
tape. ustom 

A total of 23 million facts will be§P@Pe"— 
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the Empire State Building. As a 
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Pendleton, California. The «hreeMfast ‘e 
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GUY FERGASON 


The Office Busybody 


EBSTER’S NEW Collegiate Dic- 
BV fecsy defines a busybody as 
an “‘officious or inquisitive person ; 
a meddler.” This, no doubt, is a 
technical definition that emphasizes 
the “meddling” aspect of a trait 
which has assumed less dignified 
Meanings as used in business. The 
busybody is a person who not only 
imeddles in affairs which are not his 
fconcern, but he also snoops, gossips, 
and criticizes. He has so many char- 
facteristics that are distasteful to 
Management that a classification of 
type might assist in our analysis of 
this problem. As we see the busy- 
body in his many forms, we catalog 
him as follows: 
1. The know-it-all; he has the an- 
Swer regardless of facts. 
2. The office gossip; he wants at- 
tention. 
3. The snooper; he adds 2 and 2 
and makes 5. 
4. The critic; he second guesses 
everyone. 
5. The fuss-budget ; he can’t get off 
of dead-center. 


In Every Office 


These busybodies are found in one 
form or another in every office, and 
because they usually possess other 
qualities that make them good em- 
ployees, we tolerate and excuse their 
less desirable and annoying habits. 
The purebreed are easily discerned 
and eliminated inasmuch as_ they 
have no other means of camouflage, 
but the clever ones mask their in- 
Sidious habits by wearing good con- 
duct medals. Too often management 
becomes trapped by the ease and 
excellence of their (the busybodies) 
information which soon becomes part 
ot an informal spy system. 
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This is that unfortunate type of 
person who just will not and cannot 
admit that he does not have the 
answer to any question. This urge 
to answer all questions often leads 
to misinformation and incorrect data. 
It becomes an obvious act of ignor- 
ance if he gives management misin- 
formation on a subject which falls 
into his area of job knowledge. One 
or two such incidents and manage- 
ment brings in a replacement. What 
about the know-it-all who gives out 
answers on subjects not directly re- 
lated to his job? One insurance 
agency, having experienced consid- 
erable growth, was having a job 
analysis and work study performed 
by a consulting firm. Management 
did not inform the employees that 
such a study was to be made so that 
the appearance of the analysts caused 
considerable speculation among the 
employees. The know-it-all thrives 
in an atmosphere of doubt. In this 
agency he came up with his answer 
—that the agency had been sold and 
that the study was being made to 
determine which employees should 
be retained. Several of the employees 
resigned because they had other of- 
fers which ordinarily would have 
been passed up, but which were ac- 
cepted because they assumed that 
their jobs were in jeopardy. Man- 
agement at last heard about the 
rumor and laid it to rest by stating 
the facts—but only after several 
competent employees were lost. 

The best defense against the 
know-it-all is to keep your employees 
informed. 

The gossip’s only claim to per- 
sonal attention is when he can come 
up with some spectacular bit of in- 
formation. If none is available, he 
will manufacture some, taking an 


innocent truth and blowing it up to 
disproportionate size and twisting 
some angle so as to-make it appear 
as a fact. Most gossip is innocent in 
intention, but dangerous in result. 
One office gossip related the con- 
scientiousness of a female employee 
whose habit was to finish her work 
before leaving in the evening with 
her boss’ habit of working late. The 
result was that the boss’ wife became 
jealous and insisted that “the girl” 
be dismissed. She was. Several of 
our friends refrain from closing their 
office doors when interviewing a fe- 
male just as a matter of precaution. 


Best Answer 


The best answer to the gossip is to 
confront him, whenever possible, 
with his statements and with the 
principals affected by the statements. 
This embarrassment is _ usually 
enough to curb, if not stop his 
tendency to tell tales. Dismissal is 
the only answer to the malicious 
gossip whose intentions are to hurt 
and not to get attention. . 

Here is an interesting breed of 
know-it-alls whose principal moti- 
vation is curiosity. The snooper is 
always alert to anything which is 
unusual. One company had an un- 
usual case of snooping in which the 
employee stayed longer than the 
other employees and then read file 
copies of the letters “just so he 
would know what was going on.” 
When this employee had the occasion 
to visit another employee’s desk, he 
would look at reports, letters or what 
have you which might be lying on 
the desk. His curiosity was so in- 
satiable that he would listen to and 
enter conversations among other em- 
ployees. His dismissal was based on 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P-380—Case Histories 


Fourteen thumbnail case histories on Veri- 
fax copier applications in business and in- 
dustry are presented in a new sixteen-page 
brochure now available. The brochure, “How 
Modern Office Copying Adds Time Where 
It Counts," covers copying applications in a 
variety of fields. The case histories include 
insurance, real estate, schools, hospitals, 
banking, retailing, and light and heavy in- 
dustry. The second section of the brochure 
outlines specific uses of Verifax Copiers in 
production of different types of copies or 
offset masters. 


P-381—Auto Fleet Leasing 


A revised edition of a study on the pros 
and cons of leasing auto fleets by industry 
has just been published. Entitled “Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages of Auto Fleet 
Leasing: A Comparison of Company Owner- 
ship, Salesman Ownership, and Leasing," 
the twenty-eight-page study discusses the 
situations in which companies are best ad- 
vised to lease their auto fleets, to own their 
fleets outright, or to use salesmen-owned 
fleets. Five complete tables and charts are 
included which analyze both fixed and var- 
iable costs at different mileages and dis- 
close the effects of the different plans on 
company earnings. 


P-382—One Hundred . Ideas 


With the tremendous advances made dur- 
ing the past decade in the field of office 
equipment and supplies, office managers 
today are faced with a serious problem of 
finding more efficient ways to use and main- 
tain the equipment. Now available is a 
fifteen-page booklet containing one hundred 
useful ideas intended to aid companies in 
their specific office-equipment problems. 
Compiled after careful study and observa- 
tion of actual situations, this booklet pre- 
sents material of general interest to both 
large and small companies. 
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Office Busybody—Continued 


the fact that his snooping took so 
much time that his work suffered. 

Snooping may be misinterpreted 
as to motive. There have been cases 
where the snooper was motivated by 
personal gain. Employees have been 
known to “‘sell confidential informa- 
tion” to competitors. The innocent 
snooper who likes to know what is 
going on, however, may be classified 
as an untrustworthy person. Again, 
the ordinary snooper is usually satis- 
fied if management is communicative 
and keeps its employees informed. 
If, however, the snooper is motivated 
by personal ambition, his snooping 
into matters which are not of his 
concern may lead to trouble. If man- 
agement has doubts as to the trust- 
worthiness of any employee because 
that employee’s conduct has given 
reasonable cause for doubt, severance 
is probably indicated. It is possible 
that if the snooper were more busily 
engaged in office work, he would 
have less time available to get into 
other people’s business. Manage- 
ment can correct the mild cases by 
increasing the work load on a selec- 
tive basis. 


The Critic 


The critic either criticizes out of 
ignorance or out of defense. When- 
ever anyone criticizes a situation or 
an act—ask the question, “What do 
you suggest as a remedy?” There 
are negative persons whose tendency 
is to find fault. One type criticizes 
because they do not know the facts. 
We have stated before that em- 
ployees have a feeling of detachment 
from those things and those affairs 
which they do not understand. The 
owner of an agency came under 
severe criticism of his employees 
(not to his face, of course) because 
of his indefinite office hours, long 
lunch periods and absence from the 
office on trips. The critics assumed 
that he was taking life easy while 
they were working and the result 
was a natural resentment. The 
owner, sensing a belligerent attitude, 
adopted the policy of telling his em- 
ployees where he was going to be— 
generally, what he was going to do 
—and casually reporting on the suc- 
cess of his activities, which were 
selling. Soon the employees rec- 


ognized that their jobs actually de- 
pended on the boss’ ability to re-ain 
present customers and get new 0 16s, 

There are some employees who 
will never make the grade above the 
clerical level. These employees, 
therefore, adopt a defensive atti‘ude 
in which they criticize any plan or 
program coming from management, 
Criticism makes the critic feel supe- 
rior because he believes he is demon- 
strating superior intelligence by 
pointing out the faults of others. 
The true critic is rarely constructive. 
When he becomes constructive in his 
analysis by pointing out ways of 
improvement, his counsel is wel- 
comed, whereas “fault finding” wears 
out the patience of the listener. 

We have made it a practice to in- 
quire into the reasons or the basis 
of criticism. We recall one of our 
employees coming to us a number 
of years ago and criticizing our sec- 
retary for the frequency of her visits 
to the restaurant in our building. 
“How do you know that she visits 
the restaurant ?”, we asked. His re- 
ply was startling, self-incriminating 
and poorly thought out—‘Because 
every time I go to the restaurant, 
she is there!” However, we do be- 
lieve that the tendency to criticize 
will be reduced if the critic is re- 
quired to offer constructive sugges- 
tions which will correct the situation 
which is being criticized. There can 
be an honest difference of opinion 
without either side finding fault with 
the other. 


The Fuss-Budget 


The fuss-budget is not actually a 
know-it-all except by remote associa- 
tion of characteristics. The fuss- 
budget, first of all, is set in his ways. 
He has formulated a set pattern of 
action. Nothing will blast him out 
of this pattern short of dismissal— 
and even that, to be effective, must 
include a most desirable job, the loss 
of which would be serious. He be 
lieves that his method is best—i 
that respect he is a know-it-all vith 
no response to normal sugges ion. 
Some call him a paper-shuffler be 
cause he spends considerable ime 
making neat piles out of trivia. 

Second, the fuss-budget is ust ally 
long-winded. It will take him t vice 
as long to say his piece. Here a zaill 
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this tendency may spring from his 
seiise Of wanting to impress his lis- 
tener. We know of one such person 
w!ose job unfortunately involves the 
use of the telephone for long distance 
(toll) calls. When his boss asked 
hin to be more brief in his conver- 
sions, there were no corrective 
ults because this request was in- 
preted as a difference in opinion 
to how things should be done. 
t, when the boss showed him the 
‘ephone bills and acquainted him 
th the cost of the calls, he cor- 
ted his habit of verbosity—here 
'a$ a practical reason for changing 
habits, 


Talk too Much 


in our opportunities of working 
with management in the selection 
of executive personnel, we are im- 
pressed by the many occasions in 
which employees (or applicants) are 
turned down because “they talk too 
much.” Being communicative by no 
means indicates a tendency to de- 
velop to too much detail. When one 
goes into detail, that person is either 
underestimating the intelligence of 
his listener or is over-estimating his 
own intelligence. The ability to pick 
out and discuss the salient points in 
a problem requires practice as well 
as conscious effort, and is without 
question a priceless asset. 

Correcting the various know-it-all 
types is no easy matter. We have 
pointed out that keeping the employ- 
ees informed establishes an atmos- 
phere in which gossip, speculation 
and criticism have the least oppor- 
tunity to develop. Confronting the 
gossips with their tales, also slows 
down the tongue wagging. Correct- 
ing the fuss-budget touches upon the 
problems of correcting personality 
(as do other types of know-it-alls). 
No one can correct another’s person- 
ality faults. Correction must come 
from within the individual based 
upon his appraisal of the need as well 
as advantage of correction. Telling a 
person “not to talk too much” is like 
te ling a person to stop smoking. 
It is our problem to point out the 
results of the over-indulgence in 

rds in such a way that the person 

S personal benefits and acceptable 

isons for changing. In one small 
‘ice where management could re- 
a.e the employees’ productive efforts 

company income, the key em- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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We’re proud of the mechanical accuracy of the Friden fully automatic 
calculator. But neither it nor any other calculator can get a right 
answer from a wrong entry. 


The calculator that allows the smallest margin for operator error will 
actually prove to be the most accurate. 


The Friden SBT requires fewer manual keystrokes, fewer operator 
decisions than any other calculator on the market.* Jn terms of day- 
to-day output, this makes it the most accurate calculator you can buy. 


For a no-obligation, ten-minute demonstration of “The Thinking 
Machine of American Business,” call your Friden man or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


*This is PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with prac- 
ticality there can be no other word for it. 
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Furniture and Equipment Accounting 


H. DIRK HOLLEMAN 
Liberty Life Insurance Company 
Greenville, S. C. 


N 1957 we put into operation an 

IBM punch card furniture & 
equipment accounting system. Prior 
to that time, in 1955, we had made 
some rather blunt estimates of the 
values of our furniture and equip- 
ment by years of acquisition. ‘These 
values were recorded as a ledger 
asset on which depreciation charges 
were calculated for use in preparing 
accounting statements and the state 
tax return on income. At that point 
we began immediately to lay plans 
to support the values with detailed 
property records. 

The audit department completed 
a physical inventory of all furniture 
and equipment both in the home of- 
fice and in the field. Each piece of 
property was tagged with an identi- 
fying property number and a five- 
by-eight property record card estab- 
lished for each item with this 
identifying information recorded on 
it. With some aid from previously 
maintained manual records, and with 
lots of hard work searching through 
old invoices, the date of purchase 
and the total cost of each item was 
determined, This information was 
punched into IBM cards and tabu- 
lations were made to establish the 
values and the prior depreciation 
which would have been allowable 
and our book figures were adjusted 
to these amounts. 

The following is a summary of the 
procedures involved and will give an 
appreciation of the reports prepared 
and how the system operates. 

Each item of furniture and equip- 
ment will be assigned a stock num- 
ber for identification and property 
control purposes. A metal identifica- 
tion tag reflecting this number will 
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be affixed to each such item of prop- 
erty. 

Various kinds or classes of furni- 
ture and equipment will be identified 
by an item code. This is for the 
convenience of the purchasing de- 
partment when asking for special 
reports in connection with their pur- 
chasing function. 

The accountability for each item 
of property will be determined by a 
location code which will identify the 
department or branch office to which 
such property was delivered. 

Various classes of furniture and 
equipment will be charged to a spe- 
cific property control account for 
the convenience of applying com- 
mon rates for depreciation. 

A property history card will be 
prepared for each item of furniture 
and equipment. This card will re- 
flect all the historical information 
necessary for record purposes and 
will also serve as the punching me- 
dium for which an IBM card will be 
prepared, The history card file will 
be located in the purchasing depart- 
ment. It will be maintained in stock 
number sequence. 


Card for Each Number 


An IBM card will be punched for 
each stock number, and the file of 
IBM cards will serve as the medium 
for maintaining accounting control 
and producing accounting reports. 
The IBM card file will be located in 
the purchasing department. It will 
be maintained in stock sequence by 
department or branch office. 

Monthly reports prepared from 
IBM card files will produce report 
of acquisitions, report of disposals, 
and a tabulation of property values 
and monthly depreciation charges by 
departments or branch offices, as well 
as a report of property transfers be- 


' 


tween departments and/or branch 
offices. 

Annual reports prepared from 
IBM card files will produce inven- 
tory listing of property items for 
each department or branch office, 
and tabulation of property values 
and annual depreciation charges by 
control account groupings for prop- 
erty accounting and tax return pur- 
poses. 


Accounting and Record 
Maintenance 


Acquisitions: The purchasing de- 
partment will prepare a history card 
for each new item of property ac- 
quired and will indicate thereon the 
stock number affixed to that item of 
property. The total property cost 
which is to be depreciated is deter- 
mined by the sum of the voucher 
amount (cash or check amount); 
freight and other charges (including 
taxes, installation costs, etc.) ; and 
the book value of property replaced, 
provided such property was traded 
so as to represent a part of the price 
paid for the new property. This 
amount will be acquired from the 
history card of the property replaced. 

Since the depreciation to be 
charged for the year of acquisition 
or the year of disposal of any item 
of property is to be based on a semi- 
annual charge, the year and month 
in which the property is to be fully 
depreciated may be established by 
adding the number of years over 
which the property is subject to de- 
preciation to the year and mouth 
of acquisition. The annual deprecia- 
tion charge is determined by divid 1g 
the total cost by the number of ye :rs 
the property is to be depreciated, 
and the semi-annual and montiily 
charge developed as functional parts 
of the annual charge so acquired 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Equipment Accounting—from pg. 46 


History cards for new acquisitions 
will be accumulated in the purchas- 
ing department until the month end 
when they will be forwarded to the 
tabulating department. An IBM 
card will be punched for each history 
card and a listing prepared in stock 
number sequence by account classifi- 
cation on the furniture and equip- 
ment register. This listing will show 
as a final total the sum of the total 


cost amounts shown from the items 
in the list. The original is forwarded 
to the general accounting depart- 
ment. 

Disposals: When an item of prop- 
perty is sold, traded, discarded or 
rebuilt, the purchasing departirent 
will pull the history card and the 
IBM card for that item. The dis- 
posal section of the history card will 
be completed according to the type 
of transaction involved. The month 
and year of disposal will be entered 


OUR mre) ah ob t_mh)ce> of hs 


in convenience, good looks, 


and paper-saving economy. Here is the 


original erasable paper, made by a 


patented process which permits perfect 


erasures with an ordinary pencil eraser. 


Write for a sample packet of 


MILLERS 


| 78 i 


EZERASE 


BOND & ONION SKIN 


iS} MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY + MILLERS FALLS. MASS 


on the card, and the amount o 
reserve to be entered will be com. 
puted by subtracting the year of 
acquisition from the year of di: posal 
and the number of elapsed years 
determined multiplied by the anual 
depreciation charge. The book value 
is determined by subtracting the 
amount of the reserve from the total 
cost. The remainder of the disposal 
section of the history card will be 
completed according to the type oj 
disposal involved. 

If the property is sold, the sales 
price will be entered on the card 
from which the book value will be 
subtracted to determine the gain or 
loss. If the sales price exceeds the 
book value, the resultant is a gain; 
and when entered in the section pro- 
vided on the card should be marke 
“CR” to indicate that it is a credit 
item. 


Traded Items 


If the item is traded for new prop- 
erty, there is no gain or loss on the 
transaction, but the book value o 
the item traded is entered in the 
total cost section of the new prop- 
erty history card. 

If the item is discarded, the bool 
value of the property represents 
loss and the amount should be en 
tered on the history card as a loss 

If the item is rebuilt, there is m 
gain or loss on the transaction, but 
the book value of the item rebuilt ig 
entered on a new history card along 
with costs of rebuilding the property 
as part of the total cost of the re 
built item. The item is then depre 
ciated as if it were newly acquired 

The same disposal information en 
tered on the history cards will | 
recorded on the IBM cards _pullet 
for such disposals. The IBM card 
will be accumulated in the pu-chas 
ing department until month en 
when they will be forwarded ‘o th 
tabulating department. The dispos 
information will be punched irto th 
IBM card, and a listing prepa-ed 1 
stock numbers sequence for each ac 
count number on the furniture am 
equipment register form. The isting 
will show totals for the -tota. cost 
reserve, sales price and gain ar d los 
columns. If the gains exceed th 
losses on items disposed of, th» tot 
of that column will result in a 1 
gain and will be indicated by a cred 
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symbol. The disposal register is for- 
warded to the general accounting de- 
partment. 

\onthly Journal Entry and Rec- 
onciliation of Furniture and Equip- 
ment Control Accounts—Upon re- 
cei: of the acquisition and disposal 
reg sters, the general accounting’ de- 
parment will prepare a summary 
jou nal entry to adjust the property 


when monthly reports are prepared 
and to add the semi-annual charge 
when the annual reports are pre- 
pared, 


A tabulation is prepared each 
month of the property values and 
the depreciation charges for the 
month by departments and branch 
offices. The departmental totals are 


total monthly depreciation charge is 
booked in the general ledger. 
Annual reports are prepared 
showing the annual depreciation 
charges to be recorded for each of 
the different depreciation rate cate- 
gories. These reports will be in three 
sections for each rate category. 
Cards are selected from the active 
IBM file with current year of ac- 


and reserve account balances and to used for internal statements and the 
reccrd any gain or loss on disposals. 
The adjusting amounts will be ob- 
tained from the disposal register. 

Debit the reserve account with the 
tota. will be shown for the reserve 
column of the register. 

Debit or credit gain or loss on 
furniture and equipment disposals 
with the net debit or credit amount 
are shown for the gain or loss col- 
umn of the register. 

Debit or credit (generally a 
credit) furniture and equipment con- 
trol accounts with the balancing 
amounts required to offset the 
amounts will be entered for the 
above. 

The accuracy of this entry and the 
proof that the total cost of new ac- 
quisitions have been correctly re- 
corded in the new IBM cards may 
be tested as follows: 

The balance of the furniture and 
equipment control accounts. after 
posting the closing cash entries for 
the month and entering the summary 
journal amounts determined in ac- 
cordance with the above instructions 
should equal the totals of the furni- 
ture and equipment account balances 
at the end of the prior month less 
the total amount shown in the cost 
columns of the disposal register plus 
the total amount shown in the cost 
columns of the acquisition register. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Card Selection 


Each month prior to the final as- 
sembly of cards for the preparation 
of monthly reports, a search will be 
mace of the active file and the newly 
punched transfer cards to select out 
car’s on property items fully depre- 
ciated the prior month. This may be 
donc through the use of the depreci- 
ation expiration field, Columns 54— 
57 of the IBM card. Cards selected 
out will be gang-punched X in col- 
umn 54, This punch will be used 
to ‘istruct the tabulator not to add 
the monthly depreciation charge 


The most important investment you make 
is in your people. And the most important 
piece of furniture that these people use is 
their chair. Other furniture holds the work 
. .. the chair holds the worker. His alertness 
and efficiency depend largely upon the chair 
he sits in. And he can’t sit in a better chair 
for top accomplishment than the new Harter 
Criterion. Invest in Harter Chairs for pro- 
ductivity dividends! 


Model 
41400 


Model 
51410 


Get free full color literature by return mail. Just clip this : 
coupon, print your name on your letterhead, and mail to: : 
HARTER CORPORATION 


6038 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan : 
Canada; Harter Metal Furniture Ltd., Guelph, Ontario ; 


CRITERION: by definition, a standard 


Here is the new standard of styling. Dis- 
tinctive . . . complementary to and an 
enhancement for any contemporary decor. 


For June, 1960 





Equipment Accounting—Continued 


quisition identity. Tabulate each rate 
category accumulating totals for the 
total cost and the semi-annual de- 
preciation charge fields of the card. 

In the prior year balance section, 
tabulate each rate category of the 
remaining active file, accumulating 
totals for the total cost and the an- 
nual depreciation charge fields of the 
card, except in the case of X-54 
cards which will pick up the semi- 
annual charge, and in the case of 
X-57 cards no depreciation charge 
will be picked up since these items 
are fully depreciated. (X-54 cards 
are punched X-57 after the year end 
reports have been completed. ) 

For the disposal section, sort the 
disposal cards accumulated during 
the year into rate categories, and 


make a separate report accumulating 
totals for semi-annual depreciation 
and cost by year of acquisition. 
These tabulated reports are for- 
warded to the general accounting 
department where they are used to 
prepare depreciation schedule for tax 
return purposes and to make the 
adjustment in the general ledger ac- 
counts for the variation in deprecia- 
tion charges booked on a monthly 
basis. If a report is desired to show 
cost, reserve, sales price and gain or 
loss on items disposed of for capital 
gains and loss purposes, the disposal 
cards representing items traded or 
rebuilt should be removed from the 
deck of disposal cards and the re- 
maining cards representing sold and 
disposed of items listed off. 


IASA Interpreter. 








No office runs at absolute maxi- 
mum efficiency. Individual differ. 
ences must be tolerated. Homer, in 
the Adventures of Telemachus (son 
of Ulysses) wrote many things which 
are as true today as in the day they 
were written and have become the 
tenets of good management. He 
wrote, “He governs well who dis- 
cerns the various characters and 
abilities of men and employs them 

. in departments that are ex- 
actly suited to their talents.” 






















































































We think that this is an interesting 
quotation because it points out the 
impossibility of perfection. Good 
management accepts modest differ- 
ences in opinion and does not insist 
on absolute conformity. Nor does it 
try to control the uncontrollable. It 





































































































weighs each employee in total value 
tabulate each group, accumulating accepting some deficiencies in order 
totals for the total cost and the semi- Office Busybody—from page 45 to obtain much merit. If the display 
annual depreciation charge. If de- ployees were put on an incentive pro- of a characteristic is of such signifi- 
sired, the total reserve, sales price gram. It became apparent to them cance as to influence the profit earn- 
and gain or loss fields of the cards that time consuming activities re- ing ability of an organization it takes 

may also be totaled to obtain this duced their production. They cor- corrective action, but it does not : 

information for tax returns. If this rected the situations that heretofore waste its energies correcting habits a 

is done it probably is desirable to annoyed management. which are in the main insignificant. = 
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Life News 


HE FARMERS MUTUAL Rein- 
ace Company, a user of 
punched-card methods since 1954, 
has never found it necessary to sac- 
rifice systems simplicity in order to 
meet all accounting needs, however 
exacting they might be. 


Same Wiring Unit 


To nail this point down the fact 
can be cited that, although reinsur- 
ance accounting requirements have 
grown considerably during the past 
decade, they are still able to handle 
them with the same single tabulator 
wiring unit put to use at the outset 
of the installation thirteen years ago. 
This may be compared with similar 
procedures which require the utiliza- 
tion of a great many wiring setups 
to obtain the same work objectives. 

Maintenance of this extreme de- 
gree of simplicity is attributed to the 
fact that the tabulating forms have 
always been laid out in a manner of 
diminating the need for additional 
wiring units—in other words, to 
proper advance planning. 

Present operations of the company 
are in two rather widely separated 
areas: Reinsurance of other insur- 
ance associations, and insurance as 
the primary carrier on an agency 
bas:s in fire and allied lines, inland 
marine and casualty. 


For June, 1960 





A Remington Rand punched-card 
system was set up to cover the rein- 
surance operation, which principally 
consisted of farm property insurance 
in states where the company is li- 
censed to do business. The system 
has since been expanded to include 
direct casualty and other direct lines. 

In the case of reinsurance, the 
information on application forms is 
recorded in punched cards, which be- 
come the media for itemizing the 
transactions, and which detail the 
risks in force as evidenced by con- 
trol sheets. At the very outset, with 
proper planning, forms were simpli- 
fied and coordinated. Simplicity of 
forms design is an obviously desira- 
ble achievement from management’s 
point of view. It permits statistics 
and other data to be presented con- 
cisely, which in turn promotes quick 
undestanding and appropriate action. 

Further, it permits maximum uti- 
lization of machine time. Thinking 
along these lines, it became a com- 
paratively simple matter to adapt the 
tabulator to the needs. The result 
has been that one wiring unit has 
successfully met all the needs in the 
area of reinsurance, despite the in- 
crease in volume and complexity of 
business since 1945. 

Loss analyses obtained from the 
cards and prepared on the tabulator, 
which has served in this capacity 





ADV ANCE PLANNING FOR SERVICE 





since 1945, give the required infor- 
mation on losses by amount, by item, 
by cause, and the percentage of dem- 
olition. This establishes a measure- 
ment against premiums received, and 
determines their adequacy in any 
area of rate structure. 


Liability and Auto 


In direct insurance, the company 
started to write farm liability policies 
in 1954 and automobile coverage in 
1957. Obviously, accounting needs 
here vary considerably from those of 
reinsurance activities. Nevertheless, 
the same principles of simplicity and 
careful advance planning apply. 

Policies in this field are of the 
perpetual variety, which is to say 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Through introduction of the new Monroe Duplex Calculators, Aetna Life has cut 
time it requires for verifying Group Insurance Premium Statements by 35%. 


HE AETNA LIFE insurance com- 
eae has cut the time needed to 
process and verify its group insur- 
ance premium statements by 30 to 
35% through the introduction of the 
new Monroe automatic duplex cal- 
culating machine in its short method 
department, In the course of its ad- 
ministration of short method group 
insurance policies, Aetna life proc- 
esses some twelve thousand of these 
statements each month, a job requir- 
ing speed and accuracy on the part 
of the clerical employees involved. 


Summary Submitted 


Each month, policyholders submit 
to the general agency a summary 
statement of changes and premiums. 
The policyholder calculates the pre- 
mium due the company, remits it to 
the general agent, who in turn re- 
ports to the home office the premium, 
substantiated by the statement. 
After processing in the group ac- 
counts department, it is then referred 
to the short method department. 
Here the statement is checked for 
identification, accuracy, proper use 
of premium rate, and calculation. 

The information on each state- 
ment is detailed and broken down in 
life, accidental death and dismember- 
ment, disability, and hospitalization 
and allied benefits categories. Cur- 
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rent changes are shown for each of 
the above categories as follows: (1) 
in force at the last statement, (2) 
additions, (3) increases, (4) cancel- 
lations, (5) decreases, (6) in force 
at premium due date, (7) premium 
rate, (8) premium, (9) back pre- 
mium charge, (10) back premium 
credits, (11) net premium due. 

It is the job of the short method 
department to verify the lives and 
insurance for each of the categories 
of insurance in force on the premium 
due date, the premium rate, and the 
total premium due, which is entered 
in a separate block on the statement. 





The Short Method Department of Aetna Life Insurance Co. processes some 12,000 G: oup 
Insurance Premium Statements monthly on the Monroe Duplex Accounting Machines. 


CUTTING 
VERIFYING 
TIME 


Before the introduction of the auto- 
matic calculators, all category cal- 
culations had to be treated as 
separate calculating tasks, with the 
machine completely cleared every 
time. The calculations had to be 
made for every column. Then, after 
the performance of the separate cal- 
culations, the figures had to be 
rounded and accumulated manually, 
and the total premium due had to be 
verified through a summary of the 
previous calculations. All of this was 
time-consuming, required additional 
checking, and left room for human 
error along the way. 

After considerable study by de- 
partment heads, and a working trial 
of six months, it was found that the 
use of the new Monroe fully auto- 
matic duplex calculator would cut 
the processing and verifying time by 
30 to 35%, simplify the verifying 
procedure, and insure machine- 
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Plain talk about machine dictation: 








"My work is different...bet you 


| don’t have a dictating machine for me!” 


No bet . . . with Edison there’s no need to gamble 
with compromise dictating equipment! In Edison 
Voicewriter’s complete line, there are models that 
are right for you, right for each particular dicta- 
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For executives and “‘volume” 





tion requirement in your organization. 
Important, too, you deal with a nation-wide 

service organization, Edison Voicewriter, with 

over 70 years’ experience in business dictation. 








correspondents . . . Voicewriter! 

The Voicewriter offers every convenience for 
the busy official or correspondent. Lets him 
“talk away” his work—whenever he’s ready 
—just by taking the mike. The Edison Voice- 
Writer Diamond Disc is easy to handle— 
easy to transcribe from. 





















Mail coupon today for details on 


For your “occasional” 
correspondents . . . Televoice! 
Televoice is ideal for companies where many 
individuals require dictating facilities. Con- 
nects each one to a central transcribing point 
through a handy dictating phone. Work flows 
steadily and smoothly, gets out faster, more 

economically. 






For the man on the go 
. . « Midgetape! 

Field representatives can use the palm-size 
Midgetape recorder for so many jobs! To 
record conversations . . . for verbal note taking 
on the spot . . . as a sales training tool! Battery 
operated, weighs only 3 Ibs. Completely port- 
able. Use it anywhere! 






the Voicewriter system to match your 
own special dictating needs. No obli- 
gation, of course. 





To: Edison Voicewriter, West Orange, N. J., Dept. BI-6 


Okay, I’m interested! What do you think Voicewriter 
can do for me and my organization? 














Name. 
Edison Voicewriter 
Department 
0 Group A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, McG RAW Street 
Machines. § McGraw-Edison Company, West Orange, N.J. : 
In Ccnada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont. Ef) | S ( \ City Zone State 
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Verifying Time—from page 52 


proven accuracy. As an additional 
benefit, it was found that in the 
course of the processing a combined 
hospitalization premium could auto- 
matically be arrived at. 

Because the procedure is now fully 
automatic, those who run the ma- 
chines can accumulate premiums as 
they go along. Lives or volume are 
multiplied by rates continuously 
without clearing the machine and 
reentering figures. The double reg- 
ister gives the individual answers 
needed for verifying while accumu- 
lating figures for the total premium. 
Checking too is eliminated. 

Figures such as premium rates 
are stored in the machine’s accumu- 
lator dials until needed, so that the 
operator can check an _ individual 
column, then return to the individual 
calculation just where she left off— 
without clearing the machine. This 
storage facility is also used for appli- 
cation of percentage factors to the 
total premium for breakdown by line 
of coverage. 

After the statements have been 
processed and verified, they become 
a data source for the statistical de- 
partment. 

The new method of processing and 
verifying is not only cutting time of 
operations but is providing accurate 
checking in one automated pro- 
cedure. Employees too find the new 
method easier to learn and simpler 
to work with. 





Planning for Service—from page 51 


that the invoice period may be auto- 
matically extended by the mere pay- 
ment of premiums. All data pertain- 
ing to processing records in this field 
are recorded for each policy in a 
master punched-card. 

In addition, cards containing sta- 
tistical information are punched sep- 
arately for each policy. In the initial 
processing, accounts receivable cards 
are reproduced from the master pol- 
icy cards and the following records 
are produced : 

1) Premiums written; 

2) Charges to agents’ statements ; 
3) Premium income analysis. 

The policy master cards are pulled 
prior to renewal date, and repro- 
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duced into a deck called “extensions 
pending.” Next, selected information 
is reproduced from this deck into 
policy advice .cards, which are then 
used to tabulate an extensions pend- 
ing list. 

Premiums due are post-interpreted 
on the premium notice and premium 
advice cards, after which the policy 
advice cards, premium notice cards, 
and extensions pending lists are for- 
warded to the agents for action. 

The extensions pending cards are 
then filed, to be later extended or 
cancelled upon receipt of the policy 
advice cards. At that time they be- 
come accounts receivable, and are 
charged to the agents’ statements. 
Cash payments are punched into the 
policy cards and identified on the 
agents’ statements by code. 

Although the requirements here 
vary considerably from reinsurance, 
both as to detail and final require- 
ments, the concept of a master forms 
lay-out has enabled adherence to the 
basis simplicity of machine operation 
and data produced. A tabulator with 
summary punch was added to handle 
the new business, and it ties in per- 
fectly with the earlier machine. 

Both tabulators are sometimes 
needed in processing insurance data, 
and a third wiring unit enables the 
production of reinsurarice records on 
the Model 3 tabulator. This can be 
considered an absolute minimum— 
the original wiring unit for the first 
machine, a wiring for the later ma- 
chine, and a third unit which adapts 
the production of records on the first 
unit to the second unit. No revisions 
had to be made in procedure cover- 
ing reinsurance processing when the 
direct insurance was phased in; 
neither has the steady growth of the 
business during the thirteen years of 
operation made it necessary for the 
revision of the basic system used. 

It might also be noted that the 
entire tabulating installation has been 
purchased by the company. Conse- 
quently, the original tabulator has 
long since been completely depreci- 
ated, and every day that it continues 
serving its function is that much 
more to the company’s benefit. This 
equipment was purchased because 
careful advance analysis indicated 
this would be the wisest policy to 
pursue, just as advance planning 
contributed so materially to the effi- 
ciency of the operation. 






NEW COMPUTER CLASSES 


SHAREHOLDERS of International 
Business Machines Corporztion 
were told not long ago of two major 
developments in the data processing 
field. The machines lie at opposite 
ends of the capacity range. oth 
employ transistors and other solid 
state devices. 

The larger-class computers are the 
world’s fastest and most powerful. 
They are similar to the STRETCH 
computer which IBM is now com- 
pleting for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at Los Alamos, New Mex- 
ico. IBM will now contract with 
business firms and government 
agencies to build STRETCH type 
computers. They can complete one 
hundred billion computations in a 
day. The new machines afe seventy- 
five times faster than the large-scale 
IBM 704 computer, yet occupy no 
more floor space than a single 704. 
STRETCH class computers will 
perform more computations per dol- 
lar than any other system in the 
world. 

The other machine is the IBM 
609. It is a general purpose, 
punched card electronic calculator 
employing transistors and _ other 
solid state devices. The 609 is at- 
tractive to small and medium-sized 
firms for a broad range of commer- 
cial and engineering applications. It 
can perform additions and subtrac- 
tions in millionths of a second—and 
multiplications and divisions in 
thousandths of a second. No ait 
conditioning or special power lines 
are required to operate this calcula- 
tor, permitting significant savings. 

Also revealed was a major engi- 
neering development, a computer 
tape system which will read and 
write information at a speed of 
1,500,000 letters or numbers pet 
second. This is the equivalen: of 
almost four full-length books in one 
second, 

Designated TRACTOR, this 1ew 
magnetic tape system is twenty- our 
times faster than those used on | ©es- 
ent large-scale IBM computers. 

The TRACTOR tape syster: is 
fully automatic. Sealed cartri ges 
containing the reels of tape are 
stored within the unit. Tes 
cartridges are brought into posi:ion 
automatically by the computer for 
magnetic reading and writing. 
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OFFICE COPIER 


WHEN THE HOME OFFICE of the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company re- 
cetly needed a copy of a large 894- 
page bound volume of legal testi- 
mony, it turned to its simple office 
conier for the job. In three working 
days, one girl completed the job of 
m:king 894 Verifax matrices and 
tvo copies from each. - 

The “midget” machine in the 
Giens Falls photo copying and du- 
plicating sections, the Signet Copier 
takes up no more space than a type- 
wiiter, but does a lion’s share of 
copying work, During a six-month 
period 20,401 copies were produced 
for some thirty departments, or 
about an average of one hundred 
and fifty per working day. 

Bulk of the copy jobs come from 
the claims, fire underwriting, and 
fidelity and surety departments. The 
simple operation of the Signet and 
its ability to produce dry, positive 
copies within a couple of minutes 
are favored features. Making mul- 
tiple copies also lowers the cost of 
individual copies. 


— 


~ 


Readily Duplicated 


Claim reports, sometimes in the 
claimant’s own handwriting, are 
readily duplicated whether in pencil 
or ink, and copies are on their way 
in short order to branch or home 
office, to attorneys, or other inter- 
ested parties. The company feels that 
where handwriting and letterheads 
are accurately reproduced, the legal 
acceptance is greater than with type- 
written copies. Verifax copiers are 
also used in many of the company’s 
eighty-one field offices. 













































































COMPATIBLE READING 


THe NationaL CasH Register 
Company has announced a low 
priced solid state computer capable 
of reading an ordinary business 
document that also can be under- 
stood by people. 

The equipment is designed to give 
companies greater control over their 
operations by providing them with 
faster and more detailed information 
than possible before. It also will cut 
the cost of many paper-work jobs by 
as much as 50%, it is claimed. 

It is described as retaining the 
accounting record but adding to it 
the advantages of electronic com- 
putation. Virtually any business 
document can be read by the data 
processor by placing a magnetic 
coating on the back of the record. 
The coating functions as a miniature 
electronic memory, which stores the 
information on the document and ac- 
tivates the machine. 

The data processor will enable a 
business firm to obtain information 
about its operations at a moment’s 
notice simply by pulling a document 


out of the file and looking at it. Con-: 


ventional computers maintain only 
an electronic record of a business 
transaction. Before the information 
can be used, the record must be fed 
into the computer and translated into 
human language. 

The equipment will enable com- 
panies with branch offices or divi- 
sions to maintain records in every 
branch and at the same time handle 
their paper work electronically. 

In addition to the magnetic ledger 
cards, the computer can be activated 
by punched tape, punched cards or 
through the keyboard of the console. 
It has been field tested by a chain of 
retail stores and a Federal govern- 
ment agency. Plans call for its in- 
stallation in National Cash Register 
service bureaus. 





STURDY STORAGE FILE 








A UNIQUE RECORD-STORAGE file that 
pops open for immediate use and 
folds flat for space-saving storage 
and reuse is being marketed. 

The Miracle File has many new 
features which add efficiency and 
economy to inactive record reten- 
tion. Designed to be stored on 
quickly erected shelving or stacked 
one on another, the file utilizes full 
floor-to-ceiling space and provides 
easy record accessibility. Fabricated 
from a heavy corrugated board 
which forms a box within a box, 
the Miracle File has true eight- 
corner, double-wall, double-floor 
construction, unlike  flap-formed 
double-wall boxes which have single 
corners. This exclusive construction 
provides unusual rigidity and stack- 
ing strength and eliminates the need 
for time consuming putting parts 
together, turning down flaps, taping, 
stapling or stitching. With its cover, 
the file can support the weight of 
an average size man. 





Light, durable and portable, it is 
easy to lift and move by comfortable 
hand holds from area to area even 
when full. The Miracle File securely 
holds all the weight that a clerk can 
safely carry. 


One File for Both 


One size file is used for both office 
and legal size papers. Office size 
papers fit horizontally across the 
short side and legal size documents 
are filed along the long side. In ad- 
dition to housing records, the versa- 
tile Miracle File is ideal for storing 
and transporting art work, photo- 
graphs, advertising literature, sample 
specimens, charts, merchandise, of- 
fice supplies, and many other items 
that often create housekeeping prob- 
lems. A larger size Miracle Ledger 
File is also available for accommo- 
dating bigger and bulkier material, 
such as ledgers, salesmen’s equip- 
ment, etc. 











EQUIPMENT 


DIRECTORY 
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FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
|. Metal 
. Micro 
Mobile Storage Systems 
Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
Stencil 
Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
. Fasteners 
. Folders 
. Index Tabs 
. Supports 


PREVENTION 
. Burglary Alarms 
. Fire Extinguishers 


. Fire Protection Service 
. First Aid Kits 
. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Firm Name 
Attention of 
Position 

Firm Address 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 
MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
. Air Conditioners 
. Bookcases 
. Bookstands 
. Cabinets 
. Chairs 
. Costumers 
. Desks 
. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 
. Safes 
. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools 
. Tables 
. Wardrobes 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 

120. Duplicator 

70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 

122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

149. Audio-Visual Projection 

103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

100. Promotional Gifts 

66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 

151. Computer Centers 

127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculatcrs 
99. Leather Goods 
114, Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
Best’s Life Ne: 
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Life News 


sales 


American United: Sales during the first 
quarter were $99,000,451, a 24% increase 
over corresponding iod 1959. Insur- 
ance in force is now $1,400,000,000. 


Bonkers Life (lowa): New ordinary in 
first 3 months amounted to $65,883,696, 
group was $33,224,503 and insurance in 
force reached $3,602,290,547. 


Bonkers National: Reports new ordinary 
paid-for in first quarter of $17,836,173, a 
34°% increase over same period 1959. Total 
new business including group, was $37,- 
20:,423, up 46%. Total in force reached 
$68,546,128. 


Boston Mutual: Has reached $500 million 
of life insurance in force. 


Business Men's: New paid-for life volume 
in first 3 months amounted to $103,800,- 
851 compared with $95,929,277 a year 
ago, up 8.2%. Insurance in force rose 
more than $50 million to a total of $1,- 
785,376,778 as of March 31 compared to 
$1,734,989,149 at beginning of year and 
$1,573,553,033 a year ago. 


Commerce Insurance: Ten million dol- 
lars of various forms of life insurance 
was written during the first quarter 
of 1960. 


Fidelity Bankers: Paid-for more than $8 
million of new ordinary life insurance 
during the first quarter of 1960, repre- 
senting an increase in excess of 90% over 
production during same period in 1959. 
The group dept. showed over $1 million 
of new group production and credit life 
dept. reported over 32% increase in 
premium income as against the first 
quarter of 1959. 


Franklin Life: New paid sales for first 
quarter were $211 million, an increase 
of 12.1% over last year’s production. 


Government Employees: Life insurance 
in force ending March 31, 1960 was $168,- 
838, 543 compared with $139,887,289 for 
same period in 1959. 


Guardian Life: Record submissions of 
better than $42 million in individual life 
volume (10% over previous record set 
March, 1959) and $200,000 of individual 
accident-health premiums (up 2.3%) high- 
lighted the March campaign. 


Iinois Mid-Continent: Sales for the first 
3 months of 1960 were $16,723,000, an 
increase of 67% over same period in 1959 
($10,015,000). 


Indianapolis Life: Sales for first quarter 
were 26% ahead of same quarter in 1959, 
representing an all-time high. Sales for 
March were 22% ahead of last March. 


Life of North America: Paid-for $16,- 
871,251 of ordinary business in April, an 
increase of 65% over last month and a 
substantial gain over $9,500,000 sold in 
April, 1959. In the first 4 months of 1960 
$49,000,000 of ordinary business was pro- 
duced nearly equal ordinary life volume 
for entire year of 1958. Annual premiums 
on new business in all lines (ordinary, 
group and A&S) for first third of 1960 
totaled $1,955,138 as contrasted with $1,- 
175,514 in the corresponding period of 
1959, a 66% increase. 


For June, 1960 


Lincoln National: Has passed the mark of 
$10 billion of life insurance in force. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Business for first 
$ months of 1960 was up 14.5% compared 
with a similar period last year with in- 
surance issued and paid-for totaling $55,- 
938,465, an increase of $7,097,081 over last 
year’s total of $48,841,384. Business for 
March totaled $20,794,759, an increase of 
$1,235,830 over March, 1959. Insurance 
in force totaled $1,178,923,300, an increase 
of more than $41 million in first quarter 
of 1960. 


Midland Mutual: Total premiums of new 
accident-sickness insurance for March ex- 
ceeded the previous record established in 
April, 1959 Y 19.1% and topped March, 
1959 results by 22.5%. Sale of new life 
for March exceeded the figure for same 
month 1959 by 24.9%. 


Monumental Life: Group life insurance in 
force at end of April exceeded $28 million. 


Mutual Of N. Y.: Reports ordinary sales 
of $207,500,000 in the first quarter and 
group life and module sales of $45,600,000. 


National Travelers: Had a 40% gain in 
paid-for business during March compared 
to March, 1959 and a gain of 63% for year- 
to-date compared with same period 1959. 


North American Life Ins.: March life 
sales totaling $8,602,692 established a new 
peak record for any single month in 
history, and surpassed the 1959 March 
total by more than 34%. The first quarter 
of 1960 showed a 27.8% increase in life 
volume sales over first quarter of 1959 
and was biggest quarter of record. 
Accident-sickness premium sales for first 
3 months was 29% ahead of same period 
in 1959. 


Northwestern Mutual: Sales of $219 mil- 
lion set an all-time first quarter record 
and were up 5.4% over same period 1959. 
March sales were $82.5 million and on 
March 31 insurance in force reached 
$10,021,500,000, both showing an_ increase 
of 5.9% over last year. 


Northwestern National: Set a new March 
record with ordinary sales totaling $16,- 
713,000. Group sales of $16,792,000 also 
exceeded previous high mark for March. 


Patriot Life: Has shown a 208% increase 
in new paid-for life sales for first quarter 
as against same period in 1959. 


State Mutual Life: First quarter sales 
of individual and group life insurance 
topped $112 million, an increase of 45% 
over comparable period in 1959. The 
record total included more than $61 mil- 
lion of group life and almost $51 million 
of individual life compared with $28 
million and $48 million, respectively, last 
year. March individual life sales set a 
new record for that month, up almost 
17% over March, 1959. 


United Life & Acc.: Reported new busi- 
ness paid-for in the first 3 months was 
$16,899,974. Total life insurance in force 
was $416,743,258. 


Western Life (Mont.): In force reached 
$500 million during March. 


Western & Southern: Now has more than 
$5 billion of life insurance in force. 


ass’n notes 


American College of Life Undrs.: Dr. 
Daniel P. Kedzie, formerly superintendent 
of education and training for Continental- 
National Group, has joined the staff as 
director of management education. 


International Ass'n of Acc. & Health 
Undrs.: Pat Kassanitz has been promoted 
to general secretary. Her new duties in- 
clude being receptionist and private secre- 
tary to managing director Bruce Gifford 
and being advertising manager of the 
“A & H Underwriter” magazine. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Lloyd A. Brewer, Jr., agency vice presi- 
dent of Equitable Life of Washington, 
D. C., was elected chairman of combina- 
tion companies committee succeeding 
George B. Thompson, Jr., vice president of 
John Hancock. 


Life Office Management Ass'n: Mem- 
bership now totals 377 companies in- 
cluding the following: British Pacific Life, 
Vancouver, B. C.; Central Life of Florida, 
Tampa; The Constellation Life, Norfolk; 
The Fidelity & Guaranty Life, Baltimore; 
General Life of Wis., Milwaukee; Inde- 
pendence Life & Accident, Louisville; 
Kentucky Central Life & Accident, An- 
chorage, Ky.; La Mutuelle-Vie de 
L’U.C.C., Montreal; La Solidarité, Que- 
bec; Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb.; Na- 
tional College & University Life, Atlanta; 
Pacific Fidelity Life, Los Angeles; Quaker 
City Life, Philadelphia; and Sunset Life 
of America, Olympia, Wash. 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Membership in the 801 local life under- 
writer associations reached 68,131, nearly 
3,000 ahead of membership tally a year 
ago. 

New local associations formed by Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Conference: 
Northwest Indiana—President, Walter J. 
Carlin, CLU, (Prudential); vice presi- 
dent, Roy Charleston (Jefferson Na- 
tional); and secretary-treasurer, Edward 
G. Murphy, CLU, (N. Y. Life). 

Long Island, N. Y.— President, Joseph 
J. Nagle (Continental Assur.); adm. vice 
president, Lambert G. Aloisi (Postal Life); 
2nd vice president, William Krauss, CLU, 
(Guardian Life); secretary, Whiting 
Evans (Monarch Life); and treasurer, 
Maxwell Bergman (Mutual Of N. Y.). 

Charleston, S. C.—President, Ralph 
Martin (Life of Ga.); vice president, J. 
W. Coulbourn (Prudential); and secretary- 
treasurer, H. L. Michael (Equitable Life 
Assur.). 

Southern Arizona, Tuscon-—President, 
Robert Pope (N. Y. Life); vice president, 
Howard Strauss (United American Life); 
Pony « Richard W. Firth (Metropoli- 
tan Life); and treasurer, Arlie Gehrke 
(Wash. National). 


New York Insurance Dept.: Professor 
Peter Ward, professor of law at Cornell 
Law School, will join the staff on June 
15 as counsel. 


Twin City Home Office Undrs. Club: 
Harry A. Cook, life underwriting manager 
of Mutual Service Life, was elected presi- 
dent succeeding Robert W. McVey, un- 
derwriting consultant at  Prudential’s 
north central home office. Other officers: 
Vice president and program chairman, 
Robert D. Heacock (chief undr., North- 
western National); and secretary-treasurer, 
Jo Hultman (undr., Lutheran Brother- 
hood). 
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How Much Is Enough? 


J. M. WICKMAN 
Second Vice President 
Mutual Of New York 


N THE LIFE INSURANCE business 
| i matter of too much insurance 
really does not come up very often. 
But the cost of an A&S policy that 
will provide a substantial amount 
of insurance is not a great deal, so 
that most people can afford ample, 
or even too much, insurance. The 
amount requested or sold may be 
more than is really needed. Ability 
to pay the premium is no criterion 
of the amount of insurance one 
should purchase, whether it be in- 
come replacement, hospital, or medi- 
cal care coverage. 

How then shall one determine the 
amount of coverage to suggest to 
a prospect? The answer, as I have 
stated, is simple. Merely determine 
the needs and sell an amount to 
satisfy those needs. 

Let us first consider that simple 
and popular form of coverage, the 
individual or family hospital-surgical 
policy. Assuming that the prospect 
isn’t on the way to the hospital, 
how large a benefit is necessary? I 
think there are two questions that 
need be answered. 

First—What is the scale of hos- 
pital charges in the community? 

Second—What is the economic 
status of the family? 


Should Know Charges 


The agent should be acquainted 
with the level of hospital charges in 
his community. There are many 
people who haven’t had occasion to 
learn first hand what hospital 
charges are today, but the agent 
should be fully informed. Then con- 
sidering the salary level of the ap- 
plicant, he should recommend a plan 
that will take the shock from a hos- 
pital bill in either a semi-private or 
private room, whichever is ap- 
propriate. One need not provide top 
level benefits for a family in a lower 
income bracket any more than to 
expect a $20,000-a-year person to 
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be satisfied with a policy that falls 
far short of the charges for the ac- 
commodations he will demand. 

One may feel that there is no op- 
portunity for an individual to profit 
from a reimbursement hospital policy 
regardless of the amount. True, he 
may not realize a cash profit under 
a policy that only pays up to the 
amount of charges, but experience 
has shown that when 100% of a bill 
is paid there is a tendency towards 
overutilization and this can only 
result in an unsatisfactory claim ex- 
perience. 


Duplication of Coverage 


Duplication of coverage, while not 
occurring as frequently, is definitely 
a problem when it does exist. The 
agent who knowingly writes a policy 
on top of existing coverage so that 
the total is in excess of anticipated 
losses is not only contributing to 
the insured’s attempt to make a 
profit from his insurance, which is 
against public policy, but he is also 
inviting spurious claims, bringing on 
added expense of investigation, and 
could result in regulation and legis- 
lation that will provide curbs and 
restrictions that often go further than 
necessary. 


Sell to satisfy needs 


Many companies today are writ:ng 
hospital policies with deductible pro- 
visions—deductibles of $25, $50, or 
$100. I believe that most companies 
will report that the deductible plans 
are not as popular as first dollar 
coverage. I think this is most un- 
fortunate. We should encourage the 
insured to assume these small losses 
and use his premium dollar for pro- 
tection against large or other types 
of losses. 

In the hospital insurance area 
then, I suggest that adequate coy- 
erage be sold, commensurate with 
the community hospital costs and 
the economic level of the insured. 

In the major medical field, I do 
not think there is currently any 
serious danger of duplication of 
major medical coverages. I can't 
quite imagine a person buying two 
M-M policies each with a $500 de- 
ductible, for example. 

Here again, the coverage should 
be gauged to the need and economic 
status of the buyer. If there is basic 
coverage, the M-M should contain 
a large enough deductible so as to 
minimize the opportunity for dupli- 
cation of benefits in the hospital 
surgical policy. 

Now I would like to direct your 
attention to loss of time or disability 
income insurance. 


How Much Disability? 


How much disability income 
should one own? If we answer that 
question by asking the applicant 
how much he needs, the reply is apt 
to be an amount equal to or perhaps 
even greater than his salary. May 
contend that they spend more now 
than they make. 

Seriously, we must be concerned 
here with genuine needs—needs to 
provide the essentials of life—focd, 
clothing and shelter, The man w.10 
says he isn’t interested in buying 11 
come replacement insurance unless 
he can purchase an amount equal ‘0 
his present salary, is like the life in- 
surance prospect who has no inswr- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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ALITTLE NIPPER brings big responsibilities . . . and MONY’s ‘ADD-ON’ 
helps your clients meet them. There’s a basic MONY policy to cover 





more. New needs can be met by adding on riders to the MONY policy. 


WHY MONY’s ‘ADD-ON’ LIFE INSURANCE 
MEANS PROFITABLE REPEAT SALES FOR YOU 


‘ADD-ON’ helps you build a continuing clientele. 
You sell your client a basic MONY policy, tailored 
to his needs by adding on low-cost MONY riders. 
Later, as his needs change and grow, he adds on 
additional riders (subject, of course, to MONY’s 
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CHI. DREN'S EDUCATION. ‘ADD-ON’ can 
help your client guarantee money to 
sen: his children to college if he’s not 
here. ‘ADD-ON’ builds protection for 
clients, profitable programming for you. 


LIFETIME RETIREMENT INCOME. A new 
MONY ‘ADD-ON’ rider, added to your cli- 
ent’s basic MONY policy at issue, can help 
assure him of a more comfortable retire- 
ment income—one he cannot outlive. 


underwriting requirements). There are 10 different 
‘ADD-ON’ riders. They cover a wide range of needs, 
and most of them are convertible to commissidn- 
building ordinary life insurance plans. Find out 
how ‘ADD-ON’ can increase your sales right now. 






FREE BOOKLET TELLS 
ABOUT MONY’S ‘ADD-ON’ 


MONY, Dept. BI-26, Broadway at 55th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send_____copies of MONY’s 
free ‘ADD-ON’ booklet. 
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ance at all but refuses to buy a $10,- 
000 policy because he’ wants to wait 
until he can get a policy that really 
amounts to something. In either case, 
I don’t think you have a prospect. 
Tear up his prospect card and seek 
another. 

I think there has been too much 
“policy peddling” in the A&S busi- 
ness. And I don’t think this has 
been the fault of the agent. Com- 
panies have developed this plan, and 
that plan. The Acme Accident 
Policy, the Ferry Boat and Heli- 
copter Special, the Dread Disease 
Policy, and many other limited con- 
tracts. Sure, they pay all right, if 
the event takes place, but a man 
may have a dozen of these contracts 
and get laid up with the flu for a 
spell and collect nothing. 

Limited and special risk policies 
serve a purpose, but they are no sub- 
stitute for broad, all-coverage disa- 
bility income policies. I believe the 
average man is better served with 
a modest amount of insurance that 
will pay something under any cir- 
cumstances, than to have a policy or 
several policies that will pay some 


ARTERITIS 


ELEVEN WAYS: 


1 Try not to get worried 





2 Get sufficient rest and sleep 


3 When possible, avoid excessive 
exposure to dampness and cold 


4 Avoid sudden and repeated 
strains on the joints 


5 Don’t put your body beyond 
its physical limitations 


on If you must work hard, warm 
your muscles first 


7 Avoid excessive body strain 


gR lf you injure a joint get proper 
medical care 


Have all infections treated 
by a doctor 


10 Keep well nourished but not 
overweight 


1] Fight arthritis through your 
. Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation 











huge amount only under certain con- 
ditions. 

Let us consider then the amount 
of good, broad income replacement 
insurance that a person should have. 
Let us analyze his needs in the same 
manner as one does in the case of 
life insurance. There are some dif- 
ferent considerations, however. 
First: We will want to know his in- 
come—earned income. 

Second: We must determine how 
much of that income is he able to 
keep after taxes. This is important 
and should be a factor in arriving at 
an appropriate amount of replace- 
ment benefits for, as you know, in- 
surance income is tax free. 

Third: How much salary continu- 
ance is provided by his employer and 
for how long? 

Fourth: Is there a group plan? How 
much and how long? 

Fifth: Is there a DBL law which 
provides benefits ? 

Sixth: Any present insurance in 
force? 

Seventh: Is there income from in- 
vestments, royalties or other un- 
earned income ? 

Answers to these questions should 
give a pretty good picture of the in- 
come status and needs of the client. 

Our job is to build up deficiencies 
in income which would be lost by 
virtue of disability—building them 
up, not the former income level, but 
to a point of providing adequate 
food, clothing and shelter. Not to 
a point where it will be more at- 
tractive to stay disabled than to 
work—only to the point where the 
insured is grateful for having an in- 
surance man who sold him the 
policy, but still wishes he could get 
back on the job so that his income 
would provide a better living and a 
brighter future. 

As with hospital insurance, I 
think we sometimes fail to stress the 
merits of the deductible—the elimi- 
nation or waiting period with income 
plans. Many companies today offer 
policies with six months or even a 
year elimination period which offer 
real opportunities to tailor an in- 
surance program to the buyer’s 
present coverage and provide safe, 
substantial benefits at a low cost. 
Build a program on present benefits, 
don’t just “sell a policy.” 

Now, the $64 question! How 
much is enough? Regardless of any 


figure or formula I might offer, | 
am sure there will be many who will 
disagree with me and have good 
reason for doing so. I think he 
maximum amount of income insur- 
ance that any person, regardless of 
income, ought to have is somewhere 
between $750 and $1,200 a month, 
Naturally, the amount will depend 
on his earnings, but no matter how 
much he makes I do not think we 
should provide him with more than 
that. There are few people who 
could not adjust their living so as 
to be quite comfortable with that 
kind of tax free income. When we 
get into the higher brackets we find 
that these people usually have in- 
vestments to supplement their in- 
come when disabled. 


A Serious Matter 


The matter of overinsurance is a 
serious one. We can take pride in 
the tremendous job our sales people 
have done in recent years in provid- 
ing A&S insurance in its various 
forms to increasing numbers of the 
population. However, as more and 
more people become covered, there 
are more occasions for duplication 
and overinsurance. Industry leaders 
are concerned with the effect that 
duplication of coverage can have on 
the business. It invites such prac- 
tices as overutilization of hospital 
and medical services, malingering, 
fraud and collusion, and these can 
only lead to increased costs of 
providing insurance, tightening of 
policy terms, more stringent rela- 
tion to earnings or prorating clauses, 
to say nothing of litigation and regu- 
lation—and most serious of all, hav- 
ing this business, all or in part, 
taken over by government on the 
basis that we are not doing a job. 


Must Assume Responsibility 


But just as you can take credit 
for selling this volume to so many 
people, you must also assume the 
responsibility for seeing that your 
agents sell the right coverage in the 
right amounts. Not too little, so the 
insured will be unhappy when he hs 
a claim—not too much, so that 1 
will be tempted to abuse his cover- 
age. 

Sell him what he really needs— 
sell him just enough. 
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Developments in Health Insurance 


E. J. FAULKNER 
President 
Woodmen Accident and Life Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


HE BUSINESS OF health insur- 
» be“ is growing so fast, is be- 
coming so complex, is in every way 
such a many-splendored thing that I 
can hope to do no more than touch 
briefly on some of the current devel- 
opments of potentially the greatest 
significance, 

No line of insurance has ever ex- 
perienced so rapid or so great a 
growth as has health insurance in the 
United States in the last twenty-five 
years. Today, health insurance, com- 
prehending as it does, all kinds of 
insurers—mutuals, stock companies, 
assessment associations, fraternal so- 
cieties, and service plan insurers— 
is a $6 billion business in terms of 
premiums earned annually. This is a 
3,200% increase since 1934. Today, 
voluntary health insurers protect 
more than 124,000,000 Americans, a 
larger number of people than is in- 
sured by any other line. 


Phenomenal Growth 


The phenomenal growth of health 
insurance in the last quarter of a 
century did not just happen. Rather 
it is the product of widely diversified 
forces operating on our economy and 
society, forces that have exercised 
a synergistic effect producing the ex- 
plosive expansion of voluntary health 
insurance. Among the influences 
contributing to this growth, three 
stand out: First, the basic change in 
the American way of life stemming 
from industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion ; second, the enormous progress 
of the science of medicine ; and third, 
the intense competition among many 
insurers of all kinds, 

Less than two generations ago, 
America was predominantly a rural, 
agricultural nation. Simple arrange- 
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ments for the care of the sick and the 
financing of the costs of such care 
sufficed. But within the memory of 
many of us, our country has become 
a mighty industrial, predominantly 
urban nation. What was once a high 
degree of individual and familial in- 
dependence, has been supplanted by 
interdependence. Without the assist- 
ance of some socio-economic mecha- 
nism, most families find it impossible 
to provide or finance the cost of 
health’ care. Long continued high 
income taxes have inhibited the accu- 
mulation of liquid resources and our 
penchant for mortgaging the pay 
check through installment purchases 
has prevented for most the pay- 
ment of all but minor health care 
costs out of current income. 


Increased Life-Span 


Concurrent with this revolution in 
our mode of life, another influence 
has been at work stimulating the 
expansion of health insurance. It is 
the enormous progress of scientific 
medicine. The horizons of medical 
knowledge have been broadened so 
effectively that, since 1894, the ex- 
pectation of life at birth has doubled. 
The cause and cure of many of man’s 
worst scourges have been discovered. 
Now many who in former times 
would have died promptly are re- 
stored to good health after a period 
of disability. Priceless though this 
progress is, it has not been without 
its costs. Two generations ago, 
health care costs were relatively in- 
significant because there was so little 
that the doctors could do. Today, 
health care is effective but costs con- 
siderably more because to be effective 
it must utilize whole teams of skilled 
specialists, complicated facilities and 
equipment, and expensive drugs. 
Concurrent with the decline of in- 
dividual ability to pay health care 
costs unassisted, there has been a 
great increase in such costs. It is 


worth noting also that as the quality 
of health care has improved, the 
American people have eagerly sought 
and utilized more and more health 
service, 

Income protection in this country 
dates back to 1865, but it was not 
until the distress of the great de- 
pression sharpened the security con- 
sciousness of most people that there 
was much of a demand for insurance 
against the costs of health care. Doc- 
tors and hospitals, finding it difficult 
to collect their bills, originated and 
promoted the service plans, such as 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield. Com- 
petition from this source prompted 
the insurance companies to devise 
and market a wide variety of con- 
tracts providing hospital, surgical, 
medical and most recently major 
medical expense benefits. Both to 
provide a needed public service and 
to reap the advantages of operating 
in a growing market, more and more 
insurers entered the health insurance 
business. There are now eight hun- 
dred of them, twice as many as in 
1945. Their intense competition, 
their aggressiveness in promoting 
health insurance, aided by the de- 
mand of labor for fringe benefits and 
a broader acceptance of employer 
responsibility for employee welfare, 
has been an important factor in the 
growth of the business. 


No Aspect Static 


Health insurance is dynamic and 
volatile. I can think of no aspect of 
it that is static. The principal current 
trends about which I wish to com- 
ment are those affecting benefits, 
continuity of coverage, rates and re- 
serves, distribution, and legislative 
and regulatory attitudes. 

As health insurance has emerged 
from its tempestuous adolescence into 
the full strength of vigorous young 
maturity, the benefits provided by 

(Continued on the next page) © 
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Health Insurance—Continued 


most contracts have been improved 
markedly. Benefits now approach 
adequacy in amount and duration as 
more insureds are willing to buy 
adequate protection and more insur- 
ers are willing to sell it. Insurers in- 
creasingly recognize as their respon- 
sibility not to pay all of the costs the 
insured may incur, but rather to 
cover those costs that would be be- 


yond the financial competence of the 
insured except for his insurance. 
Thus, whereas, a daily hospital room 
benefit of $8.00 was common fifteen 
years ago, such benefits today usu- 
ally range from $15 to $25 depending 
upon medical cost area in which the 
insured resides. At one time, the 
usual hospital insurance contract 
provided coverage up to thirty days 
for hospital confinement due to any 
one illness or injury. Today, one 
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hundred and twenty days of coverage 
is usual, with 365-day coverage 1.0t 
unusual. The old $100 or $150 sur- 
gical schedules have been replaced 
by schedules with maxima of $200, 
$300, or more. This miscellaneous 
hospital expense benefit has been 
broadened. The old benefit, limited 
to five or ten times the daily hospital 
room allowance, has given way to 
blanket coverage of the miscellanecus 
hospital expenses ranging up to 
$1000 or more per confinement. 

Benefits for wage loss due to dis- 
ability have likewise been improved 
with greater emphasis on the dura- 
tion of benefits than increase in their 
dollar amount. Underwriters know 
that loss-of-time benefits must have 
a reasonable relationship to the after- 
tax earned income of the insured. 
Only the foolish underwriter issues 
loss-of-income benefits of such size 
that his insured is deprived of incen- 
tive for prompt recovery. Even in 
group insurance, the period for 
which benefits are payable has been 
extended, the old thirteen-week bene- 
fit being supplanted by benefits pay- 
able for twenty-six or fifty-two 
weeks. In individual contracts, life- 
time accident total disability benefits 
are quite common with coverage for 
two, three, or five years the mode. 

Benefits for sickness total disabil- 
ity are generally available for two, 
five, or ten years or to age 65. The 
house-confinement requirement is 
disappearing. The trend in all cov- 
erage to fewer and less onerous ex- 
clusions has been sparked by compe- 
tition. The modern health insurance 
contract has a bare minimum of ex- 
clusions, primarily those relating to 
loss due to war, military service, 
aviation injury unless sustained 
while a passenger on a commercial 
airline, and suicide. Of all the eight- 
een hundred different and distinct 
diseases that afflict mankind, only 
nervous and mental diseases and cis- 
orders are now commonly excluced 
from coverage or subject to restvic- 
tions of coverage. Many insurers 
cover nervous and mental illr ess 
when treated in a general hospi<al. 
Since care in mental institutions is 
provided by the state, this restrict:on 
is not too onerous, 

As insurers have gained a grea ‘ef 
understanding of the fundamental 
economics of health insurance, he 
sound sense of the deductible !:as 
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been recognized. In the past, we 
have been guilty of emulating the 
service plans in the uneconomic prac- 
tice of attempting to insure the first 
dol'ar of loss. This is nothing but 
“dcilar-swapping”’ that is detrimen- 
tal .o everyone. Unfortunately, many 
uns »phisticated insurance buyers still 
ins.st on first day, first dollar cov- 
erase. Gradually, however, more 
pecple are learning that routine, re- 
current, trivial health care costs are 
bet:er financed through the family 
bucget and that the insurance pre- 
mim dollar should be conserved to 
buy adequate coverage of the really 
insirable risk, that of the large, fi- 
nancially crippling loss. 

As benefits have been liberalized, 
notably in the case of major medical 
expense insurance, insurers have 
found that the contract must incor- 
porate some automatic deterrent to 
extravagance, over-prescription, and 
over-utilization. The co-insurance 
principle is the most favored device 
for aligning the interests of insured 
and insurer. It is not infallible, but 
if the insured must personally bear 
20 or 25% of every element of the 
costs of his care, both he and his 
physician are less inclined to be pro- 
fligate. The 80-20 co-insurance ratio 
is currently more popular than the 
old 75-25 ratio which was utilized 
in the earliest major medical expense 
contracts. Major medical expense in- 
surance is now but about nine years 
old. Yet it is expanding faster than 
any other type of health insurance 
coverage protecting nineteen million 
people at the present time. Origi- 
nally, as you know, major medical 
expense coverage was superimposed 
on plans of basic hospital-medical 
with the requirement that the basic 
benefits be exhausted and a corridor 
deductible satisfied prior to the at- 
tachment of major medical expense 
coverage. Such complicated plans 
leave something to be desired. There 
is obvious appeal to a newer compre- 
hensive plan which eliminates basic 
benefits and provides that when a 
relatively low deductible amount of 
expense has been incurred all further 
elizible expense is then reimbursable 
subject to the co-insurance provi- 
sicn, 

Because of the simplicity and 
broad coverage of these plans, I 
expect to see them continue to grow. 
It is important, however, that the de- 
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is still the country’s friendliest... 


x ... and progressive, too! Note just a few of 
our most recent sales-building changes: 


e EXPANDED NON-MEDICAL LIMITS (Males and Females)}—$20,000 Ages 5 to 35, 
inclusive; $10,000 Ages 36-40, inclusive; $5,000 Ages 41-45, inclusive. 


e NEW LOWER PREMIUM RATES FOR FEMALES—aond regular rates for Waiver 


of Premium coverage. 


e GRADED PREMIUMS ON LEVEL TERM PLANS—for example: $50,000 Ten Year 
Term Plan, Age 35 (excluding W.P. and D.1.) is only $5.96 per 1,000 on a gross 


annual premium basis. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


Pasuance Company OF CHICAGO 


Charles G. Ashbrook, President 
Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, Agency Vice President 


North American Building 


Chicago 3, Illinois 





ductible be graded according to the 
insured’s income and his ability to 
pay routine health care costs out of 
the family budget. Successful under- 
writing of major medical, and all 
forms of broad unallocated expense 
reimbursement benefits, necessarily 
implies the cooperation of doctors 
and hospitals with insurers to pre- 
vent abuse and to bring about rea- 
sonably stable levels of medical cost. 
I am one of those who is confident 
that insurers will receive this neces- 


sary cooperation from the providers 
of health care. Perhaps, the trend in 
health insurance benefits today can 
best be summarized by saying that 
greater and greater emphasis is be- 
ing placed on the coverage of es- 
sentials—the truly insurable risk of 
large loss and that less attention is 
given to policy frills. 

The health insurance business has 
been extremely reactive to the 
criticism that just when the coverage 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Health Insurance—Continued 


is most needed the insurer takes it 
away. This oft-reiterated criticism is 
seldom supported by proof except 
by an occasional horrible example. 
The problem of continuity of cov- 
erage has been studied widely and a 
variety of approaches to it are being 
made. A special committee of the 
Board of Directors of the Health In- 
surance Association of America was 


recommend to the Association’s 
membership a program to improve 
the continuity of coverage. That pro- 
gram, including eight specific recom- 
mendations, was _ enthusiastically 
adopted by the Association in 
December, 1958, and is today being 
implemented by most of the mem- 
bers. 

The continuity problem has been 
brought into sharp focus by the in- 
crease in the aged segment of the 


appointed in December, 1957, to 


population. 


Public concern over 
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RECOMMENDED LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The recognized quick reference guide for buyers and sellers of 
insurance, provides you with a series of charts which allow you to 
make quick but accurate comparisons of the principal items of 
financial statements, as well as essential operating ratios. Careful 
and thorough analysis according to BEST’S long acknowledged 
standards of high performance and quality are the yardstick for 
measuring companies which receive our recommendation. 


A compact, pocket sized reference highlighting in clear, readable 
form the essential points of comparable interest in each com- 
pany’s financial statement. Sure to be of value in reaching the 
final decision. 


Admitted assets and distribution, capital, total and surplus 
funds, policy reserves and reserve basis, premium and total 
operating income, death benefits, total paid policyholders, net 
operating gain, insurance written and in force, and significant 
operating ratios for the past three years. 
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financing of their health care costs 
has resulted in multiple proposals 
that government assume respousi- 
bility for the health care of the aved, 
The answer of the voluntary health 
insurance business to these proposals 
is that government intervention jis 
unnecessary because private insu*ers 
have the competence to provide the 
coverage that is needed. Among the 
ways in which insurers provide coy- 
erage for the senior citizen are: 
Continuation of retirees as members 
of the group in which they were in- 
sured during their working years; 
issuance of contracts whose benefits 
become paid up at age sixty-five; 
provision for conversion, at time of 
retirement, of group coverage to in- 
dividual contracts providing com- 
parable benefits ; extension of the age 
limit to which individual contracts 
may be carried; and issuance of 
specially designed individual con- 
tracts for overage risks. 

Termination of coverage during 
the working years has been debated 
widely despite surveys of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, several state insurance 
departments, and business itself that 
reveal that annually less than one- 
quarter of one per cent of business 
exposed to renewal is terminated by 
action of the insurer. 


Improve Record 


Legislation, both proposed and en- 
acted, has lent urgency to the drive 
of the business to improve even this 
relatively good record. The intro- 
duction of the guaranteed renewable 
adjustable premium contract a few 
years ago provided insurers with an 
instrument for achieving a higher 
degree of continuity of coverage even 
when the hazard insured is highly 
volatile. Periodic changes in the ap- 
plicable table of premium rates is 
characteristic of many casualty in- 
surance lines. Generally, such 
changes have been foreign to ‘he 
practice of health insurers. How- 
ever, in view of the continuing rise 
in the costs of health care and con- 
sequent deterioration of experierce 
of hospital-medical insurance, if the 
option of renewal is to be vested in 
the insured, it is obvious that in- 
surers must be permitted to adjust 
the premium periodically to the cost 
of the hazard that they underwr'te. 
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There is a definite trend to 
guaranteed renewable, adjustable 
premium coverage of medical cost. 
So also there is greater acceptance 
by the public of noncancellable 
gueranteed premium rate coverage 
of income losses. In view of steps 
that insurers are taking of their own 
volition to improve continuity of 
coverage, it should not be necessary 
for other states to emulate New 
York by enacting laws similar to the 
Metcalf law depriving the insurer of 
the right to terminate hospital and 
medical benefits after the insurance 
has been in force for two years 
solely because of the deterioration in 
the health of the insured. 


Improvement in Methods 


Improvements in coverage sparked 
by public pressures and competition 
have been made possible by better 
methods of rate-making. During the 
rough and ready days of the busi- 
ness infancy, rates were largely made 
by guess and reference to competi- 
tors’ rate manuals. We owe much 
of the improvement in rate-making 
methodology to the actuaries of life 
insurers who have entered the health 
insurance business in the last twenty- 
five years. They have brought to 
health insurance business their 
knowledge of scientific rate-making. 
Under their direction and with the 
hearty cooperation of the Society 
of Actuaries, the Health Insurance 
Association of America, the Life In- 
surance Association and others, an 
excellent start has been made in the 
collection, tabulation and interpreta- 
tion of experience data. Many in- 
surers now have available large 
bodies of reasonably credible data 
from which they can derive rates. 
Obviously because of the dynamic 
nature of the hazard, the judgment 
factor is still very important in health 
insurance rate-making. Nonetheless, 
we are becoming more proficient. 
There is at last a wide appreciation 
of the impact of the aging process on 
loss cost. More and more insurers 
graduate their rates by age thus 
achieving greater adequacy of pre- 
mium and greater equity among in- 
sureds, 

Significant of our improved 
meihodology is the report of Task 
Force 4, appointed by the joint com- 
mittee on health insurance in 1955 
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to study the problems of reserves for as a measure of insurers’ liabilities 
health insurance. With the dissolu- under many newer forms of contract, 
tion of the joint committee at the some guideposts were needed to 
time that the Health Insurance Asso- practices that would safeguard the 
ciation of America was organized, business against later financial em- 
the work of Task Force 4 was car- barrassment. 

ried on in coordination with the sub- In its deliberations, Task Force 4 
committee on valuation and reserves recognized as basic principle that 
of the actuarial and statistical com- sufficient reserves should be main- 
mittee of the new association. Task tained on all health insurance con- 
Force 4 was set up because we_ tracts to place a sound value on the 
realized that, in the absence of policy liabilities. Consistent with 
statutory standards for the reserves 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 33 


results from the fact that the insur- 
ance company, realizing that the pol- 
icy had been assigned only as col- 
lateral, may refuse to recognize the 
assignee as sole owner of the policy 
and still insist upon the joinder of 
the insured in the exercise of the 
various policy rights. Such refusal on 
the part of the company will defeat, 
in effect, the purpose of the absolute 
assignment and return the status of 
the policy to that of a collateral as- 
signment. This refusal on the part 
of the companies is based upon the 
failure of the absolute assignment 
form to mention the specific rights 
conferred upon the assignee. 

(c) (1) In general, the follow- 
ing rights should be transferred to 
the assignee for the reasons stated: 

a. The right to collect from the 
insurance company the net proceeds 
of the policy when it matures by 
death or as an endowment, net pro- 
ceeds referring to the amount of the 
loan plus interest, plus any pre- 
miums paid thereunder, plus interest 
on these premiums, and any other 
expenses incurred in connection with 
the loan. This provision is neces- 
sary to provide full repayment to the 
creditor of the total amount of in- 
debtedness and related costs at ma- 
turity of the contract. It is also 
desirable because any proceeds in 
excess of the net amount due the 
creditor could be applied for the 
benefit of the beneficiary (or in- 
sured, if an endowment) under the 
policy’s settlement options. 

b. The right to surrender the pol- 
icy for its cash value or to borrow 
against the cash value in the event 
of default on the loan repayment. 


RETARDED 
CHILDREN 





CAN 
BE 
HELPED 


SUPPORT YOUR 
LOCAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
RETARDED CHILDREN 


Such provision is necessary to pro- 
tect the creditor, during the life of 
the contract, in case of default in 
loan repayment or lapse of premium 
payment which might endanger the 
cash values contained in the contract 
which are, in effect, collateral secu- 
rity for the loan. 

c. The right to pay premiums and 
to add to the loan all outstanding 
interest and premiums paid by the 
assignee, together with any interest 
on these premiums. This is neces- 
sary in order to provide full repay- 
ment for the assignee for all ex- 
penses and _ interest payments 
involved in his maintaining the pol- 
icy in force to protect his own in- 
terest in the event of default or lapse 
by the insured. 

d. The right to collect and re- 
ceive all distributions of surplus 
(dividends) to which the policy may 
become entitled during the time the 
assignment is in force, as well as all 
dividend deposits, and paid-up addi- 
tions credited to the policy as of the 
date of the assignment. This re- 
quirement has the effect of reducing 
the amount of the loan to the extent 
of any dividend payments or divi- 
dend deposits available during the 
life of the contract, and is desirable 
to give further protection to the cred- 
itor and to reduce as quickly as 
possible the obligations of the debtor. 

e. The right to exercise all sur- 
render options and to receive the 
benefits and advantages therefrom. 
This is necessary to provide the as- 
signee with additional protection in 
the event that he should decide to 
use the surrender values in interests, 
rather than pay premiums to keep 
the policy in force in the event of 
default by the insured. 

(2) The following rights should 
be reserved to the assignor for the 
reasons stated: 

a. The right to pay premiums un- 
der the contract. Obviously, since 
the assignment is intended to protect 
the creditor, the debtor should have 
the right to pay premiums in order 
to keep the policy in force and, there- 
fore, maintain the value of the life 
insurance for collateral purposes. 

b. The right to collect from the 
insurance company any disability 
benefits payable in cash which do 
not reduce the amount of insurance. 
Such benefits should be available to 
the debtor since, at the time of dis- 


ability, he will obviously need any 
income which may be available, and 
receipt of such income will not affect 
the protection afforded the creditor 
under the existing assignment ar- 
rangement. 

c. The right to designate and 
change the beneficiary, subject to the 
assignment. The insured should re- 
tain his personal right to desicnate 
the recipient of any life insurance 
proceeds beyond those needed to 
cover the loan. Since the insured 
may change his estate plans or may 
acquire other dependents, he should 
have the right to change the bene. 
ficiary designation in accordance 
with his wishes. To the extent that 
he is able to pay off the indebtedness, 
increased life insurance values will 
become available to these named 
beneficiaries. 

d. The right to elect settlement 
options subject to the assignment. 
Once again, the insured should have 
complete freedom with respect to 
determining the method of settlement 
of any insurance proceeds available 
after the claims of the assignee are 
met. The right to designate the man- 
ner in which policy proceeds will be 
paid to designated beneficiaries is a 
personal right which can in no way 
interfere with the rights of the as- 
signee to collect, and should be re- 
tained by the insured to be arranged 
in keeping with his own personal 
insurance and estate plans. 

Because of dissatisfaction with 
both the absolute and the collateral 
assignments for the purpose of as- 
signing life insurance policies as se- 
curity for a loan, there was devel- 
oped by the American Bankers 
association and the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel a form spe- 
cially designed for the assignment of 
life insurance policies for collateral 
purposes. This form, popularly 
known as the ABA assignment form, 
specifies certain rights which shall 
pass to the assignee and other spe- 
cific rights which are reserved spe- 
cifically to the assignor. 

This part of C.L.U. Question and 
Answers will be continued in the 
July issue. 





Bound copies of all 5 parts of 
C.L.U. Questions and Answers art 
available from the American College 
of Life Underwriters, 3924 Wa:nut 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa., price $1.50. 
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TEN THOUSANDTH 
GRADUATE 


RosertT F, ROBINSON; JR., district 
manager in Albany, Georgia, for 
Ca-olina Life, is the ten thousandth 


aduate of LIAMA’s schools in 
ency management. Mr. Robinson 
5 attending the 176th School in 
tona Beach, Florida, March 28 
\pril 8, when he was honored as 
ing the ten thousandth man to 
aluate from the schools, which 
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have been conducted since 1929 by 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. He was presented 
with a pen set by Lewis W. S. Chap- 
man, director of company relations 
for LLAMA who directed this school 
in Florida. 

Mr. Robinson has been in the life 
insurance business for twenty-eight 
years and has spent the past eighteen 
with Carolina Life, having been 
named district manager in December 
of last year. He is a member of the 


local life underwriters association 
and very active in numerous local 
civic organizations. 

Attending this school in Daytona 
Beach were sixty-five field manage- 
ment and home office men from 
twenty-one life insurance companies 
which write weekly premium busi- 
ness. LIAMA has scheduled seven 
more schools in agency management 
this year in various sections of the 
country. 













Cash Earnings 
$11,508.96 
my first full year 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
May 5, 1960 


J. FRANK STRAWN 


Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


In a few minutes I leave for the Castle in the Clouds, Lookout Mountain, 
Tennessee, to attend the first Franklin Million Dollar Conference, as a charter 
member. This is just one of the many wonderful things that has happened 
to me since joining Franklin. 

As you know, before coming to Franklin I was manager of a prosperous 
wholesale electric and plumbing supply business. But when Manager Henry 
Grady called on me and presented the President’s Plan, I fell in love with it 
and decided to join forces, even though it meant giving up all I had built. 

Last year—my first with the Franklin—I ranked 16th nationally with net 
paid volume of $1,025,701 and cash earnings of $11,508.96—not including de- 
ferred commissions. 

My income continues to soar. In the first three and one-half months of 1960 
cash commissions have amounted to $6,845.96, and I expect to double my first 
year’s income. 

A General Agent since first of the year, I was afraid that organization work 
might reduce personal production. The reverse is true. I was named Franklin 
Man of the Month for March with total volume of $334,335—every sale a 
Franklin special. 

My February and March production qualified me for Franklin’s exclusive 
Key Club, with annualized premiums in excess of $7,200. Since January I have 
recruited five new Franklinites—and all of them are in production. All this 
may sound fantastic—and it would be, except for Franklin specials. 

Believe me, my family and I are happier today than we have ever been. Yes, 
Franklin IS indeed our “NEXT PASTURE.” 


Cordially, 
Frank Strawn 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 





FIRANITKILIN ILE cones” 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Three Billion Six Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 


Best’s Life News 
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LESTER O. SCHRIVER 
Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Nat'l Assn. of Life Underwriters 
Washington, D. C. 


‘HERE ARE TWO FRAGMENTS of 
1 ancient literature which I would 
like to recall for our consideration, 
because they would seem to have a 
bearing on the situation in our in- 
dustry at this point in our evolution. 

The first is the story of the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel which 
seemed to be progressing well un- 
der the reigns of several Babylonian 
Kings when suddenly some sort of 
dissension developed and because 
they could never again agree, the 
project (which was to be the grand- 
est cooperative project in man’s his- 
ory) was abandoned and became a 
ruin. 

The second ancient fragment is in 
St. Paul’s letter written to a squab- 
bling church at Corinth. Here is his 
ounsel to his contending brethren. 
‘We are all members of one body 
and whether one member suffer all 
members suffer with it, and if one 
nember is honored, all members will 
rejoice together.” 

I think you will get the analogy. 

here is a growing volume of dis- 
ontent, and a swelling babble of 
oices within our industry, and the 
iscord threatens the fairest temple 
ever conceived by the minds and 
uilt by the hands of modern man. 

After almost forty years of inti- 
mate identification with our busi- 
mess, and having served in many ca- 
pacities, both in the home office and 
in the field, it is impossible for me to 
hink of our business except in terms 


A volume of discontent 


June, 1960 


of the whole industry. We are in- 
deed one body, and you cannot in- 
jure one member without doing ir- 
reparable damage to the whole body. 

My concern for the well-being of 
our industry as a whole will be the 
sole theme of this report because 
I believe it is the greatest problem, 
facing every one of us at this mo- 
ment. And I direct any remarks to 
every president, every agency officer, 
every person in field management 
and every agent in America. The 
future of our business and every 
person identified with it depends on 
our attitude of mind and heart as 
we attempt to remove the cause for 
the confusion of tongues among the 
workmen who build the tower. 

I have just returned from a 
rather long journey which has taken 
me to all parts of our fair land, and 
I have been shocked at the volume 
of discord and the degree of dissat- 
isfaction which has been manifest. I 
am persuaded that some of the crit- 
icism has been due to a lack of un- 
derstanding of the signs of the times. 


Some of it is due to our natural re- 
sistance to any change of mores and 
habit patterns. Some of it is due to 
the fact that infinite wisdom has 
often been lacking in our feverish 
struggle to be first or second or sixth 
or tenth or at least ahead of some- 
one else, and in the struggle we have 
lost our sense of values. 

Now before we pinpoint some of 
the evidences of a confusion of 
tongues, let me restate an old thesis 
of mine. Taken as a whole, I think 
the people who make up the total 
personnel of our industry are the 
finest aggregation of human beings 
in our society. Perhaps I know as 
many people at all levels (home of- 
fice, field management and _ field 
men), as anyone in the business, and 
that acquaintance is my proudest 
possession. With mutual confidence, 
complete understanding, and coop- 
eration, and with full steam ahead, 
the 1960’s could demonstrate a per- 
formance that would be the wonder 
of the modern world. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Confusion of Tongues—Continued 


That is just a glimpse of the 
promised land, but let us get back to 
reality and a consideration of the 
confusion of tongues. And the con- 
fusion comes from the field, the 
press, and the home offices. And to 
compound the felony, field men crit- 
icise home offices and each other, 
the home offices criticise the field and 
each other, and the press calls down 
a plague on both our houses. 

A few days ago, a reputable mem- 
ber of the press editorialized as fol- 
lows: 

‘More and more, it would appear, 
the life underwriter associations are 
becoming the ‘conscience’ of the life 
insurance industry. And the com- 
pany body of the industry is being 
bothered, as is the disturbing duty 
of a conscience. Perhaps as with 
most of us, the company body would 
much prefer to keep its ‘indiscre- 
tions’ from the attention of the con- 
science. 

“And again in keeping with hu- 
man nature, the conscience is being 
salved with rationalizations, incom- 
plete facts and even an occasional 
browbeating.” 


Attention on Symptoms 


It is not my purpose to comment 
on the merits or demerits of the 
editorial; it is simply my duty to 
call the symptoms to the attention 
of the doctor. 

And now may I cite a statement 
made by the officer of a very large 
company in response to the accusa- 
tion of the California State Associa- 
tion, that his company had bid on a 
case without adding a loading for 
commissions. 

“You will be pleased to know that 
your understanding of our action is 
not correct. We did not submit a 
bid on a no-commission basis. We 
submitted a bid that included our 
applicable commission and further 
stated in our proposal that if this 
commission were not paid it would 
nonetheless be charged against the 
case, 

“It is not our practice or policy 
to write either ordinary or group 
policies without the payment of com- 
missions.” 

Again it is not my purpose to 
editorialize, except to state simply 
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that here is an area where much mis- 
understanding still exists. 

And now I give you a brand new 
excerpt from an editorial from a 
highly respected insurance journal. 

“There can be little doubt that the 
close ties between the life under- 
writer and his company have been 
subjected to considerable strain by 
the near revolution within life in- 
surance itself, and the vast amount 
of publicity and discussion devoted 
to all-lines selling. Although most 
all-life companies are expanding the 
range of their policy kits and serv- 
ices, no One company can be supreme 
in all phases of the business—costs, 
commissions, contracts, underwrit- 
ing, options, annuities, A & S, group, 
sales promotion and assistance to 
producers, etc. Some companies 
point for superiority in one area of 
the market, others for other areas 
or segments of the same _ broad 
market.” 

And now let me quote from a 
very recent speech by an extremely 
able and very dedicated president of 
a good middlesized life insurance 
company. 

“I believe it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult too, for an agent to 
stay positive minded and motivated, 
however hard the general agent or 
manager may work at it. And that, I 
think, is a pity. It need not be so! 

“T have reference of course, to the 
endless flow of glowing gimmicks 
and intriguing innovations that an 
agent reads and hears about today— 
many of them initiated by com- 
panies that were once considered the 
most rock-ribbed and conservative 
in the business—gewgaws which dis- 
count our fine product and lower the 
standing of the whole institution in 
the public eye along with that of the 
man who represents us. 


To Be Specific 


“It’s easy to be specific. When 
even the most conservatively man- 
aged companies in the business 
advertise that their product is not 
worth the price—that it can be 
bought with policy loans for pre- 
miums; when we tell our everyday 
policyowner that he should not buy 
the permanent cash-value life insur- 
ance he has always owned, but group 
term, and in $100,000 lots ; when we 
commend to thousands of our old 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Every Family Needs a PLAN 


ould They Go It Alone? 


State Mutual’s PLANNED LIVING Insurance Says ‘Yes’ 


Out of a century of experience, State Mutual of 
America has produced Planned Living, a new idea, 
a fresh concept of helping you identify, measure 
and plan for the present and future financial needs 
of yourself and your family. Simply and surely it 
shows you the kind of personal insurance protection 
you need most and how much. 


Planned Living provides .. . savings while you are 
living, working and well. . . security for your family 
in the event of death ...continued income if you 
are disabled . . . money to help pay for illness or 
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accident . . . guaranteed income for retirement. 


Planned Living puts the coverages you most need 
into one package that can be purchased on a con- 
venient monthly budget plan. It is offered exclu- 
sively by State Mutual of America, one of the na- 
tion’s oldest and strongest life insurance companies. 


The man to see about Planned Living is your near- 
est State Mutual agent. Call or write him now. Let 
him help you. Or, if you prefer, write to us here 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. 


STATE MUTUAL 
OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Founded 1844 @ Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force @ LIFE ® NON-CANCELLABLE SICKNESS & ACCIDENT e GROUP 


Investing Over $2 Million Each Week for the Growth of American Enterprise 


















Confusion of Tongues—from pg. 70 


policyowners, still paying premiums 
on permanent plans, that they re- 
place their holdings, even in the 
same company, with term coverage 
on the whole family ; when company 
after company advertises in repu- 
table magazines one world-beating 
special after another, each company 
insisting that its latest gadget is bet- 
ter, but cheaper, than the one fea- 
tured by another good company just 
last week; when the agent sees fine 
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On the city’s most famous 
thoroughfare, 5th Avenue in 
exclusive Washington Square. 
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| ~ Spacious single rooms from $10 
daily. With air-conditioning from 
$12-$14. Lavish 2 & 3 room apart- 
= ments with serving pantries. 
* 4 Television available. 


» SPECIAL RATES 
+ on a monthly 
basis. Additional 
substantial 
savings, on 
unfurnished and 
furnished 
apartments 

on lease. 


















‘ : Write for descriptive brochure 
2 N. Scheinman, Managing Director 


















































companies differing vigorously about 
variable annuities, combinations with 
mutual funds and many another 
proposed new venture, some if not 


all incompatible with the ideals on . 


which the agent built our business 
in the first place; surely general 
agent, branch manager, agent, 
policyowner and prospect, all alike, 
have reason to be a bit bewildered. 
Would it not appear too that our 
great industry itself could be tem- 
porarily mildly confused? 

“As a result, it’s to be expected, 
I think, that both general agents and 
branch managers will find increas- 
ing difficulty in inducting prudent 
men into our business and then in 
keeping them continuously enthused 
about their future in it. 

“T believe it’s time for the whole 
industry to stop trying to outrival 
the cigarette industry with its fea- 
turing of ‘faster filters’ that ‘gentle 
the smoke and make it mild’ and 
instead set about soberly rebuilding 
the faith of our fathers in the plain, 
old fashioned, permanent, cash-value 
life insurance, which our agent must 
sell if he is to make a living, and 
if the institution as we have known 
it is to survive.” 


Source of Discord 


Of course, the one greatest source 
of discord is jumbo groups. Many 
company officers insist that unlim- 
ited group is not a deterrent to the 
sale of ordinary. In fact, some com- 
pany officers contend that it is an 
aid. 

But that isn’t the report I get 
from the agent in the field. Again 
and again and again I hear a story 
something like this. “I have been 
working for four years on a $50,000 
case. It was just ready to close 
when my client told me that his 
company was making it possible for 
him to get an additional $100,000 
group.” That story is typical, and 
I hear it every time I take a trip into 
the field. Who is right? There is 
indeed a confusion of tongues. Don’t 
you think it’s time we found out the 
truth? 

The joker in the deck is the fact 
that several company presidents have 
told me that all the recent innova- 
tions including jumbo group, asso- 
ciation group, bank loan plan, and 
the whole aggregation of gimmicks 
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men of good will representing eve 
segment of our business to sit dow 
with the problem, determine th 
facts, and then give the fullest pub- 
licity to their findings. This I have 
advocated for two years and [ am 
delighted to learn that I am joined 
by my good friend Dudley Dowell, 
Executive Vice President of the 
New York Life, who within a month 
in a press interview in Los Angeles, 
was quoted as follows: 

“T recommended that agents asso- 
ciations and companies seriously 
consider a high level conference to 
explore jointly the various reasons 
and causes for controversial indus- 
try actions and changes. 

“Such meetings might help to 
make a ‘parallax-correction’ in the 
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: As we 
industry controversy over group w- ce an 
derwriting. ae 

“The field of photography pro- ae 
vides a very graphic analogy of thelr 4.4 
problem inherent in the spectacle wef ore co 
view on the insurance scene today.” tal ihe 
Mr. Dowell explained that “ ‘paral 7y,. 
lax’ is the phenomenon which a. in 
counts for the discrepancy betwee “4 a 
what the viewfinder shows you anlM 
what the film actually records. And It is ; 
that parallax-error, insignificant at Ea 
long-range shooting distances, be Bee tray 
comes progressively serious at theB. por 
shorter ranges. 

“Isn’t that precisely the cause of 
most of the misunderstandings ané 
reactions on both sides in the cur- AFF 
rent NALU-industry controversy on, ae 


group underwriting? That is, we 
have a difference in the fields of the 
short-range viewpoint of two parties 
whose long-range objectives art 
aimed parallel to each other.” 
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Would Breed Confidence 


I am grateful for Mr. Dowell’ 
suggestion. In fact, I am convinced 
that at this juncture some such 
strategy is necessary. The appoint- 
ment of such an industry commit 
tee would in itself breed confidenct 
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Its findings would serve as a guide—PO™* ¢ 
to a new procedure which I believe Sp “ 
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t possible to breathe again the clean, 
lear air of mutual confidence, and 
e-establish a new era of company- 
pgent cooperation. For let us never 
orget that we are all members of 
pne body, each essential and indis- 
pensable to the whole. To our field 
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would see every agent proud of 
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pride should be crystalized into 
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Indispensable 


To our companies I would say 
hat whatever changes may occur in 


‘pur agency system (whatever that 


s) the field man’s service is the in- 
lispensable ingredient in the opera- 
ion of our enterprise. He does not 
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but believe me your field forces are 
your greatest asset. 

As we face the new decade, I can 
fee an expansion of our products 
nd services beyond our fondest 
lreams. But the quality and nature 
bf that service will depend upon a 
ore complete synchronizing of our 
otal ideals and purposes. 

The battlements of our temple 
ay indeed reach the skies or it 
ay conceivably become truly a 
ower of babble and discord. 

It is a time for statesmanship, for 
breatness, for a clear perspective of 
bur true purpose. Our destiny is in 


AFFILIATION APPROVED 


AN AFFILIATION BETWEEN Freeport 
nsurance Company, Freeport, III. 
ind the Springfield-Monarch Insur- 
ince Companies, Springfield, Mass., 
as been approved by the boards of 
lirectors of the two companies. 
ubject to acceptance by Freeport 
shareholders of an exchange offer 
nd the necessary approval by regu- 
atory authorities, Springfield stock- 
olders would meet to vote upon the 
uthorization of additional common 
tock to be used in effecting an ex- 
hange for Freeport stock. Freeport 
will be continued as a separate cor- 
bota'e entity under management of 
$ present officers and with its own 
board of directors. 
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MONUMENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1858 


Home Office: 


CHARLES & CHASE STREETS 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


OVER $1,100,000,000 OF 
LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


serving 14 states and the 
District of Columbia 
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New, One-Premium-To-Age-23 


GUARANTEED ESTATE PLAN 


For Juveniles 


@ ONE $50 PREMIUM — pays for $1,000 life 
protection to age 23. Issued at ages 0 
through 15. 

AUTOMATICALLY INCREASES at age 23 to 
$5,000. Life Insurance. Extra-low $75 annual 
premium guaranteed. Payable only to age 
65. 

INCLUDES 4 GUARANTEED INSURABILITY 
OPTIONS — buy an additional $20,000 in 
units of $5,000 each at ages 25, 27, 29, 
31 (at rates then in effect) without proof of 
insurability. 

@ UP TO 2 UNITS AVAILABLE. 


For Complete Details Write 
L. B. Van Treese, Vice President, 
Director of Agencies 
WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO. 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





Insurance Trends—from page 26 


emphasizing high cash value policies 
now, and endowments and annuities 
for the longer lives we are going 
to live ?” 

Devil's Advocate: “Just a minute, 
my good man. You just aren’t read- 
ing the trade papers or listening to 
what some of our home office peo- 
ii ata? 

Defending Agent: “Oh, yes we 
are. What Charlie Schaaff said at the 
LIAA meetings wasn’t lost on us. 


In fact we noticed that he accused 
some of you home office boys of be- 
ing more interested in discussing 
stock market tips with your invest- 
ment departments than life insurance 
with your sales departments. And 
we did take note of his call to return 
to a cash value philosophy. 

“Mr. Sumner Slichter, we no- 
ticed, has issued a similar call, as 
did Mr. Frerichs, the President of 
the LIAMA. The thing that strikes 
us about it is that we have been say- 
ing it for the past decade and we’re 











UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


The Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in America 


-————FOUR YEAR PHENOMENAL GROWTH——— 
1955 1959 
$53,209,252.00 4 INCOME > $81,055,512.55 
$58,034,592.97 4 ASSETS > $113,466,116.70 
$8,952,288.88 4 CAPITAL & SURPLUS »  $19,663,984.05 
$480,492,046 4 INSURANCEINFORCE >  $708,834,983 














Writing All Forms 
of 
Ordinary Life — Lifetime Disability Accident and Health 
Hospital — Medical and Surgical Coverages 
Industrial Life — Accident and Sickness Policies 


Operating in 43 States and The District of Columbia 


Home Office 
1313 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 

















ANICO SALES LEADERS 


Econ-0-Master 
Family Policy 
Econ-0-Parent 
& Children Plan 
Ladies Special Policy 
Preferred Premium Life 
$25,000 Executive 
Special 
Gtd. Renewable A & H 
and H & S Policies 
Non-Medical to Age 45 
Annuity Conversion 
Rider (free) 
Equity Builder Policy 
for Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 
(Ask about other specials) 


“He’s got a hot prospect in there. Now, if we 


only had one of Anico’s specials to offer before 


he cools off.” 


OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN TERRITORY FOR 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS AND SPECIAL BROKERS 
For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


SZ, 7 “4 ~ 
HLM pe Ss 
* 


OVER 5 BILLIONS OF 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 








wondering who pushed the indust 
button on the cash value revival 
of a sudden.” 

Devil’s Advocates: ““You dicn't\ 
me finish. There isn’t as mucl ne 
for savings through life insvran 
as there used to be. The growth, 
pension funds created for employed 
by their employers and the tinion 
lessens the need for individual sa 
ings and, accordingly, our liie ; 
surance product has to be-geared 
this and should rightly emphasi 
protection as against savings, andt 
sooner you fellows appreciate thi 
the better off you'll be. 

“The fact is, as our Managin 
Director of LIAMA has shown 
recently, our average annual pr 
mium per thousand has gone dow 
from $30 a thousand to $20, a one 
third decline—and it isn’t as mud 
due to term insurance, as you mig 
think, as it is to the fact that peopl 
just aren’t buying and you fello 
aren't selling the limited pay, th 
endowments and the annuities ya 
used to. And don’t tell me you ar 
the facts are against you.” 

Defending Agent: “We agre 
with that, Mr. Devil, but by ti 
same token, your same LIAM: 
Managing Director, Mr. J. Hary 
Wood, in the same report you'r 
mentioned defined the industry: 
over-all purpose as ‘lifetime cover 
age.’ You tell us how that definitia 
squares with the. term and grow 
coverages you're spreading about. 

Devil’s Advocate: “My frieni 
the markets for our sales this com 
ing decade are so vast that there! 
room for all the group. coverages 
the cash value policies, and th 
health policies that we can possibly 
sell. We're trying as hard as we 
can to find the right answers to al 
these trends, and maybe we are mak 
ing some mistakes. But that goe 
for you, too. 


Greater Satisfactions 


“But what are we arguing about! 
It’s bigger than the both of us and 
that’s a rare concession for re 1 
make! Get smart, pitch in ani d 
the job you fellows have always dont 
and you'll find greater rewards ani 
satisfactions than you’ve ever know! 
before. 

“Don’t worry about the few sales 
you may lose . . . there will be some, 
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e know that, just rejoice in the 
hany more sales you will be getting 
ecaise of the changing and growing 
harket place and the many new 
rodiucts you'll be selling. So 
ou’li shift your markets a bit. And 
ell be doing everything we can to 
lp vou, so don’t worry so much, 
et’s keep in touch, though, it’s been 
evili :hly nice talking with you!” 
Dejending Agent: “Thanks, wé 
ill; 'n fact, that’s what we’ve really 
way; wanted. Sometimes you 
ome office boys give us the impres- 
on we don’t exist or that you 
ished we didn’t. We'd like to see 
at change. We don’t relish squab- 
ling with you any more than you 
o with us. But you fellows are 
anging us, even if it isn’t your 
ault, as you say. 






















New Agent 


“You're making a new kind of 
pent out of us. We're not life 
surance men anymore, but rather 
bne-stop’ insurance men what with 
| our life-related products. We’re 
bending so much more time now 
prvicing all kinds of claims that it’s 
eginning to cut down on our sell- 
g time. You don’t see any in- 
eased Commissions or service fees 
br us in this glorious decade you’re 
king about, do you? Or do you 
ink maybe we'll be on salary in- 
ead of commissions ?” 























Devil’s Advocate: “Now I’m sure 
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im talking to an agent. I didn’t 
ink I'd get away without some 
ilk about commissions. If I weren’t 
devil I'd say that maybe we will 
ive it some serious consideration. 
but you boys are going to... .” 


Defending Agent: “Yeh, we know 
. we're going to sell so much 
ore insurance that we'll be making 
lore money than we’ve ever made 
efore. I know, we’ve heard that 
ne before. But see what you can 
0 about it, seriously, will you? And 
ell your boys they’ll be hearing from 
s, and if they want to reach us they 
now where we are.” 
ae 


























































And so the discourse goes on 
1 the industry, with right and 
nz on both sides .. . and all of 
convinced that men of good will 
an end must find reasonable solu- 
Ons that will live up to the finest 
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LIBERTY and FREEDOM 


The Statue of Liberty is an important symbol to 
all Americans because it represents the freedom 
which is the foundation of our way of life. Our 
Company is proud to use it as its trademark. 


Men to remain free must provide security for them- 
selves and their families and most American families 
have found life insurance to be the best way to provide 


this security. 


Liberty National Life Insurance Company is providing 
a large measure of security for many families. Over a- 
quarter of a billion dollars is held by the Company 
Perhaps this 
financial strength is one of the reasons why more and 
more people each year buy their life insurance 


for the protection of policyowners. 


from Liberty National. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: Birmingham, Alabama 


Frank P. Samford, President 
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THE COMPANY 
THAT HAS 
EVERYTHING! 


+LIFE 
+HEALTH 
+ GROUP 


+ AUTOMOBILE 
+HOMEOWNERS 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
GREAT AMERICAN OF DALLAS FIRE & CASUALTY CO. 


GREAT AMERICAN “Dh, 
TRAVIS T. WALLACE, PRESIDENT 
2020 LIVE OAK ¢ DALLAS 





traditions of one of the great indus- 
tries of the country. 

No one is going to tell me that 
my company’s executives are plot- 
ting my destruction and the destruc- 
tion of the agency system they are 
so hard at work building and en- 
larging right now. 

Nor, would more than a few of 
you, if any, express yourselves in dif- 
ferent fashion with respect to your 
companies’ home offices. They have 
their severe problems to solve in 
meeting the competition of the 
market place and the impact of the 





many socio-economic forces abroad 
today, as I said earlier. 


I cannot, and I repeat, see how 
group in its many forms and guises 
can but hurt us in the immediate 
months and years ahead. I know 
what it is doing to me in my own 
sales experiences and it must be hap- 
pening to you. 


The evidence is all about us that, 
as Disraeli said, ‘men by different 
roads will arrive at the same desti- 
nation.” This, I suspect, is as true 

(Continued on the next page) 














zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 


to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 





Insurance Trends—Continued 


of the life insurance companies as 
it is of life insurance agents. 

There is no one pattern of opera- 
tion among the host of life insurance 
companies. There is no one pat- 
tern of operation among the host 
of salesmen. Realistically we must 
find our own personal and individual 
response to this lack of essential 
industry homogeneity. 

The companies act individually 
and competitively, each making 
policy decision for itself in what it 
considers the best interests of its 
manner of operation, with some 
companies more responsive perhaps 
than others to the recommendations 
of their associations’ councils. 

Here at NALU we attempt to 
make policy decision, similarly, for 
the entire agency system when, in 
fact, we are not the entire agency 
system. Even the full-time career 
agent is not wholly in sympathy with 
a course that would decry the mass 
distribution sales. The fact is that 
these plans are being sold today by 
many of our own membership, by 
CLU’s, by members of the MDRT, 
and even by some who pay lip serv- 
ice to the opposition. 


Challenge to Companies 


It comes down, then, to a chal- 
lenge to our companies to do what 
is right for their full-time “captive” 
field forces at the same time that they 
do what must be done for the good 
of the public and their own compet- 
itive position. It is not easy, it will 
not be easy, and it will require, as 
the historians will say, the highest 
order of statesmanship on their part 
as it must on ours. 

Finally, I cannot say strongly 
enough that our adaptation to the 
changes going on must be resilient 
and it must be realistic in our own 
individual terms. 

The agent today is in a critical 
period of personal decision as to 
what he wants to make of his own 
business ; and we do have the power 
to decide each for ourselves. In ad- 
dition, we must appreciate that, in 
fact, we are talking about what is 
already an accomplished fact. As- 
sociation group and franchise plans 
are already abroad and in the 





market, and there must be hundreds 
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more even now on the underwrite 
desks in our home offices aad ; 
many in the various insurance de 









partments for approval. eon : 
To all of these there can be onl”! nal 
one response: to compete with then val mR 
as the lowest common denom:inato the ie 
of the life insurance product as ; — 
all term insurance, except in j Ours 
proper temporary applications whicistill be 
we all know so well. clients t 
group f 
An Independent Study age 
The independent study made biiverse ar 
the actuarial firm engaged by thiitake its 


New York State Association, novttoll. Tt 


fully distributed and available, indiMhealthy, 
cates that cost-wise we don’t hav@llt must 
too much to fear if we know oufiithe indi 
facts and figures. NALU will, Bion, the 













trust, pursue these factual studie 
but whether such studies are maf 
or not, each agent can get the fac 
from his own company as to com 
parative administration costs of th 
mass and individual products. The 
it becomes a matter of your ow 
faith and conviction in cash value 
and your own sales abilities. 

I suspect that the companies holf 
no particular brief for associatio 
group and franchise. It’s just an 
other term product, mass distribute 
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mind of the buyer that he can sav 
money by by-passing us. He migil 
even take our counsel and then tum 
around and buy it through som 
mass medium. He could begin # 
believe that whereas in the old day 
we used to be a necessary evil thd 
now we have become an umn-ect 
sary evil. This feeling each of 
will have to overcome, as we ha 
in the past. 
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missions, or at least a revised and 
perhaps deferred commission scale, 
but if a company cannot save on col- 
lection costs as under group, then it 
will have to cut commissions and we 
will have to be satisfied, for at least 
the business will be going to the 
oo agent. 
ict as j 
t in itf® Ovr strongest defense, though, will 
1s whidlstill be our ability to convince our 
clients that while their association’s 
group rates look cheap, that in the 
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ly long pull such plans with their ad- 
nade bymverse and unselected mortality must 

by thtake its price toll, even the plan’s 
on, nowmtoll. The healthy pay for the un- 
le, indifhealthy, and the young for the old. 
n’t hav@alt must come pretty close in cost to 
now ougthe individual policy where, in addi- 


~ will, Htion, the client has your advice and 
studiefiguidance, and his widow your coun- 
re maddmsel. 
the fact 
to com 
ts of th 
ts. Theme And we must be prepared to 
our owsmlemonstrate that ordinary life is still 
h valuegfhis best long-term buy. Let me give 
ou a typical example: 


Best Long-Term Buy 


nies hel nie 
sociatiog’: Forty thousand dollars of life in- 


just apurance in the XYZ Association 
stributeal’ an maintained from age thirty-five 
to thet? age seventy would require a de- 
It cosqgposit of $27,004. In one of the reg- 
a life ingmlar life insurance companies, the 
he hom@P@me amount of insurance for the 
conomieame years would have a net pre- 
ium deposit of $22,246 or about 
54,700 less premium; but the regu- 
ar policy would be on the ordinary 
ife plan. In addition, the ordinary 
ife plan would be worth $25,600 
nd the Association policy—noth- 
ng. It is not inexpensive to keep 
his Association type of insurance. 
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p. If you don’t keep the XYZ Asso- 
iation Plan for a full lifetime but 
inticipate dropping it in ten years 
age thirty-five to age forty-five) the 
Premium cost on $40,000 would 
mount to $2,432 and the policy 
orth nothing at age forty-five. An 
rdinary life policy for this same 
en years would cost the owner 
672.00 if surrendered at age forty- 
ve, 
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That’s how this full-time career 
gen‘, twenty-eight years in our 
lsiness sees it. The business has 
ten zood to me; I mean to see to it 
nat | participate in the successes 
f the Soaring Sixties. 
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.... OPPORTUNITY 
PLUS! 


For the ambitious man, Federal Life is 
willing to offer the opportunity of a lifetime. 
Federal will furnish the right man with 
FINANCIAL AID to build a full agency of 
career underwriters. 


Our 60 year old company has a proud 
reputation in the field of Life, Accident and 
Health Insurance. We are now undertaking a 
giant agency expansion program and are 
looking for able, aggressive people who would 
like to run their own agency. 


If you believe in opportunities—don't miss 
this one! We are especially interested in set- 
ting up agencies in CHICAGO, KANSAS 
CITY and MINNEAPOLIS areas. 


If you have had agency experience and 
feel able to build an agency of career under- 
writers write us immediately! 


For details write 
Emery Huff, Agency Vice-President 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
6100 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 46, Illinois 








congratulations... 


“Quality” has been our goal since organization. We congratulate our winners 
of the coveted National Quality Award honor. 


SIXTEEN YEARS NINE YEARS FIVE YEARS Tom O'Haver 
Finck Dorman M. A. Kennedy H. O. Dean F. D. Patterson 
Nate Kaufman A. M. Klinefeiter M. E. Race . Don Remington 
FIFTEEN YEARS D. E. Plunkitt Ruth Russe’ 
Jim Fusco E. Lowell Rife R. J. Schwab ONE YEAR 
Ernest Herzog David Gallagher Gene Bennett 
E. T. Russell EIGHT YEARS FOUR YEARS Carroll Bryant 
FOURTEEN YEARS _ J. H. Ardrey, dr. Gene Tharpe C. J. Hynes 
Francis Davis John Botti Marion Henry Charles Keaton, Jr. 
D. R. Johnson R. A. Mitchell J. Ronald Scharer Carl Luken 
THIRTEEN YEARS  W- H. Plymate Lloyd Sellers Noel Manning 
Louis M. Carr V. C. Reed THREE YEARS {yo May 

W. E. Rogers W. R. Neis 
ELEVEN YEARS Edward Biering F. J. O'Leary 
E. K. Druart SEVEN YEARS Harold Howenstine Robert Stallard 
Russell Farmer Guy Fairfield Glen Macaux John Simms, dr. 
C. B. Ingram, dr. W. Art Long Gordon Meisner David Stine 
A. R. Meyer Hayden Parker Ken Urso 
TEN YEARS SIX YEARS Jack Peckinpaugh = Roy L. Vinson 
Harry Fleenor dames B. Lee TWO YEARS Jack Watson 
Curt McClelland Joe Rowekamp Richard Carey Don Wendt 
Ken Sheppard M. J. Shanley Louis O. Carr Howard Wallin 
WALTER H. HUEHL, President ARNOLD BERG, C.L.U., Agency Vice-President 
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Health Insurance—from page 65 


this principle, the task force stated 
that reserve requirements should be 
broadly comprehensive, yet suf- 
ficiently flexible to be applicable to 
the many different valuation prob- 
lems to be encountered. The task 
force urged NAIC to adopt a report 
incorporating advisory uniform regu- 
lations and a statement relative to 
legislation for those states in which 
implementation of the proposed 
regulations would require an en- 
abling statute. 

As ,to benefits with respect to 
which adequate experience data are 
available, the task force proposed 
stipulation of specific minimum 
reserve standards, For other bene- 
fits, it proposed that each insurer 
be required to determine and main- 
tain reserves which place a sound 
value on the policy liabilities. It 
recommended contracts guaranteed 
renewable for life or to a specified 
age at guaranteed premium rates; 
contracts guaranteed renewable for 
life or to a specified age, but under 


which the insurer reserves the right 
to change the scale of premiums, and 
contracts in which, while retaining 
the right to cancel or refuse renewal 
for specified reasons, the insurer 
agrees not to terminate solely be- 
cause of deterioration of health after 
issue ; the contracts, if issued on or 
after January 1, 1955, to be subject 
to standards of valuation computed 
on the basis of two-year preliminary 
term tabular mean reserves employ- 
ing the following assumptions: 

(1) As to mortality, the 1941 Com- 
missioners Standard Ordinary Table 
or American Men Ultimate Table. 
(2) As to interest, the maximum 
rate permitted by law in the valua- 
tion of currently issued life insur- 
ance. 

(3) As to morbidity or other con- 
tingency, for disability benefits, the 
Conference Modification of the Class 
III Disability Table; for hospital 
expense benefits and surgical ex- 
pense benefits, the 1956 Inter-com- 
pany Hospital Table and the 1956 
Inter-company Surgical Expense 
Table. 

















THE OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


THE MARYLAND TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


of the two companies under the name 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


All services continue as usual at offices located at 


and 


take pleasure in announcing 


THE MERGER 


For accident only, major medig 
expense, or other benefits 1 
specified in the foregoing, it y 
recommended that each insurer | 
required to establish reserve: 
place a sound value on the liabilitig 
under such benefit. 


Offset Reserves 


It was further recommended tha 
the mean reserves so compute 
should be diminished or offset by ap 
propriate credit for the valuatid 
net deferred premiums. However, i 
no event should the aggregate rq 
serves for all policies issued on ¢ 
after January 1, 1955, and valued 
the mean reserve basis, diminishe 
by any credit for deferred premiumy 
be less than gross pro rata unearne 
premiums under such contracts. Fa 
further detail about the report of tly 
Task Force, I refer you to the ex 
cellent discussion by Edwin 
Bartleson and James J. Olsen foun 
in Volume IX of the Transactio 
of the Society of Actuaries. In add 
tion to making their recomment 
tions to the National Association ¢ 
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JUVENILE CONTRACTS 


With his complete line of juvenile contracts, the LNL man 
can sell the Junior Estate Builder, educational endowments, 
ordinary or limited pay life, endowment at 65, short-term endow- 
ments, and single-premium life or endowment plans. These 
policies are issued from date of birth. The popular payor benefit 
is available even to substandard risks. 


Insurance Commissioners, the task 
force produced basic tables of net 
annual claim costs for hospital and 
surgical expense benefits. 

The report of the task force was 
adopted by NAIC in 1956. Since 
that date California by statute and 
New York, New Jersey and 
Wisconsin by department ruling 
have adopted the NAIC report. 
West Virginia, Arkansas, Florida, 
Montana, and Oklahoma, in revi- 
sions of their insurance codes since 
1956, have included among the 
powers delegated to the insurance 
commissioner the authority to estab- 
lish minimum standards for active 
life reserves for health insurance 
contracts. To the best of our knowl- 
edge this authority has not yet been 
exercised in these states. 

It is the opinion of, the law staff 
of the Health Insurance Association 
tha‘ in the states that have not taken 
Specific action to establish such re- 
Serve standards, the insurance com- 
missioner has the power so to do 
Wit’ out additional legislation. Ob- 
ser-ance of the spirit of the NAIC 


Task Force 4 report is important 
continued financial good health 


For June, 1960 


ATTRACTIVE 


This complete line of liberal juvenile contracts provides an- 
other reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared to help 


its fieldmen. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, INDIANA 
Its Name Indicates Its Character 








of insurers issuing contracts in 
which there is substantial restriction 
on the insurer’s right to terminate. 
Nearly all insurers in this field com- 
ply with the report’s recommenda- 
tions. 

When the guaranteed renewable” 
adjustable premium contract was 
inaugurated, some people feared that 
in the competitive scramble for busi- 
ness, insurers would pitch their 
initial level of premium charges too 
low, intending to raise them to ade- 
quacy after having secured a sub- 
stantial block of business. Happily, 
this appears not to have occurred, 
but enforcement of these minimum 
reserve standards is desirable as a 
deterrent to blind rate-cutting com- 
petition. : 


No Changes Indicated 


Studies of the Valuation and Re- 
serves Subcommittee of the 
H.1I. A. A. Actuarial and Statistical 
Committee of experience available 
to test the adequacy of the recom- 
mended reserves indicate that no 
changes in the recommended minima 
are indicated at this time. In my 


judgment, it would be desirable 
were the principles embodied in re- 
port of Task Force 4 extended to 
other forms of health insurance con- 
tract, notably franchise. The impact 
of aging on health insurance loss 
costs, the practical elimination of 
the house confinement requirement, 
and the extended durations for which 
sickness benefits are now promised, 
are all reasons why our business 
should give serious consideration to 
maintenance of active life reserves 
for commercial term contracts in 
addition to the gross unearned 
premium reserve. 

Proper reserving is just good ac- 
counting. It prevents dissipation of 
funds that may appear to represent 
short-run profits but which will 
ultimately be needed if insurers 
adhere to a program refusing re- 
newal only as a desperate last resort. 
Health insurance has enjoyed the 
benefit of a constant infusion of new 
young lives over the last three 
decades. While I am confident that 
health insurance will continue to ex- 
pand, its future rate of growth may 
not be so rapid as in the past and 


(Continued on the next page) _ 





Health Insurance—Continued 


we should be looking to the time 
when our experience will mature. 
As in life insurance, the health 
insurers greatest single category of 
expense is the cost of acquiring new 
business. These acquisition costs are 
particularly significant because of the 
high lapse rates characteristic of 
health insurance. Terminations by 
the insured are unhappily a frequent 
occurrence due perhaps in part to 
the fact that the insured has little 
vested interest in the contract and 
because‘ contracts have rapidly be- 
come obsolete due to the rapid de- 
velopment of successively better 
coverage. When lapses are heavy, 
the portion of the premium required 
for expenses must be greater in- 
creasing the cost of insurance to all. 


Aware of Problem 


Underwriters and actuaries are 
aware of this problem and are ad- 
dressing themselves to it. When 


premium rates are graded by age 
of issue, appropriate discounts al- 
lowed for payment of premiums on 
the preferred modes such as annual 
or on the pre-authorized check pay- 


ment plan and when agents commis- 
sion arrangements provide incen- 
tives to work for better persistency, 
progress can be made toward reduc- 
tion of lapses. 

It is notorious that one of the 
great wastes in the distributive 
process of personal insurance busi- 
ness arises from agency failures. No 
one has discovered a_ sure-fire 
method for selecting only those who 
will succeed as agents. Because of 
the enormous costs of agency failure, 
most insurers and many cooperative 
associations are doing a great deal 
of research on selection, supervision, 
and training. Whatever can be done 
to improve the success ratio of per- 
sonal insurance agents will reduce 
the cost of insurance. 

The trend in agency compensa- 
tion in health insurance is to the 
unlevel scale of commissions favored 
by life insurers. The total commis- 
sion cost of the unlevel scale is 
usually less than that of the flat 
scale of commissions. Happily, most 
insurers now realize that a renewal 
commission or continuing service fee 
is in the long range interest of all 


80 


concerned, If the financial interest 
of the agent in the policy is re- 
stricted to the first premium that he 
collects, bad practice is liable to 
characterize his activity. Because of 
the high claim frequency in health 
insurance, it is essential that the 
agent’s service be available to the 
policyholder over long periods of 
time. Such service can be provided 
by the agent only if he is com- 
pensated for it. 

One of the most significant de- 
velopments in health insurance is 
the changed attitude of the manage- 
ment of many insurers toward this 
line. Most insurance executives now 
recognize that health insurance is 
vastly important and at least a full 
brother of life insurance and the 
general casualty covers. Health in- 
surance is important to most in- 
surers for several reasons. First, 
soundly underwritten, it produces a 
large and profitable premium volume. 
Second, the availability of health in- 
surance is, for most life insurers, a 
necessity if they wish to command 
the full time of able salesmen. Third, 
unless private insurers satisfy the 
public’s need for protection against 
disability losses, government inter- 
vention will become inevitable. If 
nationalization of the insurance busi- 
ness starts, there is no telling where 
it might stop. 


Trend of Interest 


Finally, I would like to comment 
briefly on the trend of interest in 
health insurance by the government. 
It is inevitable in a democracy that 
government concern with any busi- 
ness will be proportionate to the size 
of that business and its importance 
to the public welfare. Thus, as health 
insurance has expanded and become 
the American way of providing 
security against disability loss, the 
interest of government in it has 
grown apace. I need not recite all 
of the events of the past two decades 
that support this statement, At the 
national level, there have been multi- 
ple inquiries by commissions of the 
executive branch and committees of 
the Congress. We have witnessed 
the effort, abortive so far, of the 
Federal Trade Commission to exert 
regulatory power over the advertis- 
ing of health insurers. We know 
from the Federal Life Insurance 


Company Income Tax Act of ‘959 
that the Internal Revenue Service 
will have a good deal to say about the 
operation of health insurers as well 
as life insurers. 


Care of Aged 


Meanwhile, the clamor of those 
who favor government  responsi- 
bility for the health care of the peo- 
ple and the financing of its costs 
has risen rather than abated. Urged 
on primarily by the leaders of or- 
ganized labor, many members of the 
Congress and of state legislatures 
have offered a variety of proposals, 
ranging from state compulsory cash 
sickness acts to a complete national 
health program modeled after the 
British system. The most dangerous 
current threat to private enterprise 
in health insurance is posed by the 
Forand Bill, H. R. 4700 of the 85th 
Congress. This measure would re- 
quire the old age and survivors disa- 
bility insurance system to pay cer- 
tain hospital, nursing home, and 
surgical expenses incurred by per- 
sons eligible to receive Social 
Security benefits. The House Ways 
and Means Committee held hearings 
on this proposal in 1958 and again 
in July, 1959. Were the measure 
enacted—and I can assure you that 
a very determined effort will be made 
to pass it next year—our country 
will have taken an irrevocable step 
toward supplanting private practice 
of medicine by socialized medicine 
and private voluntary health insur- 
ance by a tax-supported compulsory 
government scheme. 

Time does not allow delineation 
of the convincing arguments why 
such legislation is unnecessary, 
would engender extremely heavy 
costs, would endanger the existing 
Social Security benefits, and would 
surely lead to a complete, com- 
pulsory cradle-to-grave plan of social 
benefits. These points are carefully 
documented in the testimony that ! 
was privileged to present for the in- 
surance associations to the Hcuse 
Ways and Means Committee on 
July 16, 1959. I commend this -na- 
terial to your study. I am optimistic 
that if a substantial segment of the 
American people or at least a signi 
ficant number of their leaders are 
brought to an snderstanding of the 
implications of the Forand Bill, it 
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will not be enacted. This requires 
each: of us who knows the excellence 
of private medicine and voluntary 
insurance to do his vigorous best to 
forward an educational program on 
the ‘ssue during the critical months 
now at hand. 

Ii in these reflections I have 
seemed to dwell more on problems 
and ‘lefects rather than opportunities 
and achievements, it is only becau3Se 
we make progress by recognizing 
those aspects of our operation that 
are susceptible to improvement. I 
have a deep and abiding faith in the 
capacity of private voluntary health 
insurance to satisfy the need for 
protection against loss due to disa- 
bility and health care cost. I believe 
in the devotion of our people to the 
American traditions of individual 
responsibility, personal freedom, and 
private enterprise. Because volun- 
tary health insurance is completely 
compatible with our American 
heritage and, in fact, is a principal 
bastion of the American system, I 
am confident that it will continue to 
grow, prosper, and improve in the 
public interest. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of In- 
vestment Companies and the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers have approved a_ revised 
version of their joint “Statement of 
Guiding Principles for Life Under- 
writers and Investment Com- 
panies.” The purpose of the state- 
ment is to aid life underwriters and 
those offering investment company 
shares to “carry out their proper 
responsibilities in their dealings with 
clients, with each other, with other 
financial counselors, and with the 
general public, so that our industries 
may continue, even more effectively, 
to cooperate in the public interest.” 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


DesPITE A PLAN from a committee 
of Kentucky bankers to rescind a 
regulation setting up controls over 
premiums paid on life insurance by 
money borrowers, State Insurance 
Commissioner William T. Hocken- 
smi: indicated an order calling for 
a 25% reduction in such rates on 
crecit life insurance would go into 
effect May 15. 
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174 Fidelity Underwriters 
Win Coveted National Quality Award 


For the 16 years in which the N.Q.A. has been awarded, Fidelity 
underwriters have been consistent winners — 10 of them for all 
16 years; 53 for 10 years or more; and 98 for 5 or more years. 


In sincere appreciation for the quality service they are performing, 
we congratulate them on receiving this highest commendation . . . 


“In recognition of life underwriting service of high quality as 
eviienced by an excellent record of maintaining in force and 
extending to the public the benefits of life insurance”. 


The 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PENNSYLVANIA 
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money. Its object usually is to raise 
its standard of living. This process 
involves many elements of discre- 
tionary spending, of making choices 
as to how its financial resources 
should be expended. The family has 
a great central concern with educa- 
tion of the children and their prepa- 
ration for a life on their own. In- 
creasingly, the economic effort of 
the family is devoted to obtaining 
the means to enjoy the leisure availa- 
ble to the American family. And 
always, the problem of financial 
security is paramount—the means to 
secure the family against early death 
of the breadwinner and to provide 
income for a hoped-for long retire- 
ment. 

I will touch briefly on these in 
turn: (1) the pursuit of learning, 
(2) the enjoyment of leisure, and 
(3) the achievement of family 
security. In pursuing these goals, 
choices and priorities must be de- 
termined, compromises and accom- 
modations made, and among the 
many obstacles to attainment are the 
ever-present pressures to acquire 
more and more goods of really 
marginal value. 


Learning 


George Bernard Shaw once said 
“Youth is too good to waste on the 
young.” I doubt that the young ap- 
preciate that sentiment. With the 
advantages of youth goes the disad- 
vantage of being on the lowest rung 
of the economic ladder and at a time 
when the need of the young adult for 
what money buys is great. 

Costs of higher education, cer- 
tainly one of the prime uses for 
money (although what it purchases, 
attendance at school, is not an educa- 
tion but only a means to one), are 
heavy and will probably double by 
1975. More young men and women 
want a higher education, more take 
graduate work and, a relatively new 
phenomenon, many do all this and 
get married at the same time. The 
marriage age for females now is 
twenty and for males, twenty-two. 
About 20% of male undergraduate 
college students are married as are 
ten per cent of the females. 

All this presents a family financial 
problem of growing importance. Al- 
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though graduates of higher educa- 
tional institutions will, because of 
their training, have a greater earning 
power, they do not have the money 
to make the investment themselves 
and the burden falls largely on the 
parents. Here, too, these costs nor- 
mally fall at a time when the head of 
the family is not yet at the peak of 
his earning power—and there is 
usually more than one young hope- 
ful to educate. Do these problems 
confront any one here? 

Moreover, there was a time when 
to give your children a good educa- 
tion was all that could be expected 
of you and probably all that was 
desirable for their development. To- 
day, with the heavy burden of taxa- 
tion making the accumulation of even 
a small amount of capital an arduous 
and long task, it is probably wise to 
plan on giving a little seed capital, 
particularly to the male children; 
perhaps the down payment on a 
house, a modest sum to start a busi- 
ness, or insurance policies; some 
small financial assistance to make his 
start as producer an easier one. This, 
in proper scale and if it can be ac- 
complished without too great a 
sacrifice by the parents, is not, in my 
judgment, pampering the young. 
Times, and more particularly taxes, 
have changed greatly in the past 
generation, and it is exceedingly 
difficult for the young man of today 
to get started financially when he 
himself takes on family burdens. 


Leisure 


The pursuit of leisure need not 
present financial problems to the 
family. In fact, to pursue leisure is 
probably not to find it. Yet with 
much leisure time and more in 
prospect, Americans have become 
frantically occupied with filling this 
void too often in complete disregard 
of the intrinsic worth of the leisure 
activity. True, much of it is whole- 
some, much takes the family out of 
its usual occupations and into a new 
scene, and this refreshes minds and 
bodies to tackle anew the problems 
of everyday living. But as usual, 
the physical paraphernalia which the 
Americans seem to require is a big 
claimant on the family budget. It is 
not enough to walk in the woods, 
everyone must be geared up like a 
proficient boy scout. Travel, too, 


has taken on fantastic propor “ions, 
To the extent that this is devoted ty 
enjoying the scenery and amuse. 
ments and learning the history and 
cultures of other places, mak= the 
budget generous. 

But I suspect that there is a great 
deal of travel for its own sake and 
perhaps even as a status symbol, 
American tourists abroad, for ex- 
ample, see other American tourists 
at traps designed for American 
tourists. Yet the swimming pool in 
the backyard, the place at the shore 
or in the mountains, hobby kits, 
elaborate and expensive—these are 
part of the American way of life. 
They will continue to represent a 
growing part of the discretionary 
spending of the American family. 

And all of leisure should not con- 
sist of the pursuit of pleasure. And 
in saying this, I do not intend to 
disparage fun for fun’s sake. But 
remember, education is a never-end- 
ing process. There is great pleasure 
in reading a good book. It is also 
educational and cheap. 


Security 


Family security can be gained 
through savings and careful plan- 
ning. The goal must be pursued 
diligently and regularly, and _ the 
habits of thrift should be developed 
early even when pressures for cur- 
rent expenditures are very great. 
Basic to a security plan for most 
American families is life insurance. 
Our great life insurance institutions 
have become the principal instrv- 
ment in our society for savings and 
for the protection of the family. Un- 
til there is adequate life insurance, 
the family head is wise largely to 
defer other forms of savings which 
contribute to the security of his 
family. 

With the Social Security system 
and the growth of corporate per sion 
and retirement funds, most Arieri- 
can people have a financially rosy 
prospect for old age. This has had 
many social benefits; financia' in- 
dependence—the ability to live one’s 
own life—is essential to happi:ess. 
The existence of these public and 
corporate systems eases the pres. ure, 
but does not relieve the family ..aé 
from seeking to make additional pro- 
vision for the security of his fa:nily 
through regular savings, 
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One ingredient in family security 
‘hich is frequently overlooked is in- 
ligent planning. I know that in- 
urance men are fully aware of its 
importance. Yet I venture the guess 
at many of you do not have an up- 
»-date will, that you have not in- 
rated your insurance, savings, and 
investments programs with an estate 
pian which will carry out your 
‘shes with a minimum of expense 

and taxes. Many successful busi- 
nessmen do a poor job in arranging 
their own affairs. Their attention is 
so largely centered on accumulating 
the means for family security that 
they do not apply time and in- 
telligence to the resolution of the 
complex legal and tax problems 
which are frequently of almost equal 
moment. 


Achievement of Objectives 


In the achievement of the family’s 
objectives, the word “credit” looms 
large. To save or to borrow, that is 
the question. One of our cracker 
barrel philosophers many years ago 
summed up the problem. Artemus 
Ward said, “Let us all be happy 
and live within our means, even if 
we have to borrow the money to do 
it with.” 

Credit is an integral part of our 
economy, and although consumer 
credit is a relative newcomer, it, too, 
fulfills a much-needed and good 
function. Savings are important par- 
ticularly in achieving security for the 
family, but the acquistion of material 
things which make life more pleasant 
is speeded and enlarged by the 
judicious use of credit. The reason 
for this, in my judgment, is that in 
a real sense installment credit forces 
savings. The discipline of the debtor 
is stronger than the discipline of the 
saver, The saver has to choose to 
put away money for some future use 
rather than to spend it to fulfill to- 
day’s desire. A hard choice—the 
future against the present. But once 
a consumer debt is contracted, say 
for the purchase of a shiny new auto- 
mobile, an external force comes into 
being. That old collection man and 
the consequences of failure to meet 
the payments create a discipline that 
is effective. 

The miracles of mass production, 
which have put more goods in the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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hands of more people than in any 
other place or time in history, to a 
large extent have been made possible 
by the extension of personal credit. 
The desire for goods and the demand 
existed. Credit turned it into real 
buying power. Frequently, alarm is 
expressed over the growth of con- 
sumer credit. However, several facts 
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Ee LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF CANADA is pleased to 
announce that the initial response to 
its Values in Education series has been 
more than gratifying. Hundreds of 
thousands of booklets have been dis- 
tributed on request to all parts of the 
United States and Canada. These 
booklets, which are still available, deal 
with the advisability of remaining in 
school; existing scholarships and stu- 
dent loan programs; trade and indus- 
trial schools; school boards and their 
functions, and sports tips for teen- 
agers. Bulk shipments can be made to 
educators for distribution in schools. 


Sun Life is now preparing a further 
series of booklets in its Values in 
Education series. ‘How to Get More 
Fun out of School’ is directed to the 
young teen-ager. It is hoped that ‘The 
Value of a College Education’ and 
‘Why Study the Humanities?’ will 
encourage young men and women to 
attend university and help them in 
their search for their proper vocation. 
Two booklets have been prepared for 
adults — ‘Adult Education Today’ and 
‘Educating Yourself for Retirement.’ 


Sun Life hopes sincerely that these 
booklets, and others to be issued in 
the future, will act as a stimulant on 
young people and at the same time 
prove helpful to parents and educators 
alike in the performance of their 
duties. Sun Life will be glad to con- 
sider any suggestions concerning topics 
for future booklets. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Values in Education, 
1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Sun Life’s coast to coast adver- 
tising program is currently fea- 
turing this series of educational 
booklets. 


are undisputed. Consumer credit 
losses are very small, and this was 
so even in the great depression of 
the thirties—proof that the credit 
is soundly granted. 

Moreover, in the last five years, 
consumer credit has remained in a 
constant relation of about 10% to 
the total output of our economy. 
Consumer credit has gone up, but 
our economy has also grown greatly. 
Interestingly, Europe is starting to 
copy some of our credit institutions. 
In Great Britain, for example, the 
major banks last year for the first 
time offered consumer lending serv- 
ices, quaintly called hire-purchase 
contracts. A similar Americanization 
of industry is taking place on the 
continent. This will greatly expand 
European consumer goods indus- 
tries, and, by the development of 
larger markets, bring prices down to 
the reach of an ever-growing public. 

We, of course, all know of cases 
of excessive use of credit. One im- 
portant part of the family’s budget 
planning is to use credit judiciously 
—in moderation and easily within 
the ability to repay. Obviously, 
otherwise, expenditures on borrowed 
money should be deferred. 

Credit plays perhaps an even more 
significant family role in the pur- 
chase of the home. Government 
mortage guarantees have made possi- 
ble the purchase of low-priced homes 
by the great mass of our people. 
Small down payments are required, 
and a very long period of repayment 
of the sum borrowed brings home 
ownership into the economic reach 
of an ever widening proportion of 
our American families. Over 58% 
of our families now own their homes, 
and this figure increases yearly. One 
of the largest components of our 
national savings is building up of 
equities in homes through install- 
ment repayments of mortgages, an- 
other example of the debt preceding 
the savings. To me, mortgage lend- 
ing, public and private, has greatly 
benefited our society. It has made 
possible the acquisition of homes at 
an earlier age, thus providing a bet- 
ter physical environment for the 
families’ development. 

The proper use of credit and 
regular savings can go hand in hand. 
They are not mutually exclusive. In 
fact, we bankers know that many 
people with liquid savings, such as 
a savings account, will finance an 
automobile or a major appliance on 


credit. The accumulation of capital 
to produce income is a desirable goal 
of savings, important not only to 
the individual but to the nation as 
well. It is clear that to promote an 
increased rate of national econornic 
growth, our rate of savings will a'so 
have to be increased. Expenditures 
for the new plant and equipment, 
schools, roads, and all the physical 
things we see about us, come orly 
from savings, either accumulated or 
current. There is a growing view, 
which I do not share, that in our 
free enterprise system the millions 
of individual decisions about savings 
will not furnish in the aggregate 
enough new capital to provide for 
our further growth. The cure which 
is proposed is forced savings through 
taxation, more government spend- 
ing and less private, voluntary 
spending decisions. Any further 
great enlargement of spending in 
the government sector could dras- 
tically change our whole free enter- 
prise system and further curb in- 
centives which spur an improvement 
and growth in our economy and a 
consequent better standard of living 
for everyone. 

I’ve tried to say several things: 
that sound family finance is only a 
means to an end, but the family must 
be a strong economic unit to achieve 
any of its aspirations; that in the 
drive for an improving standard of 
living we should constantly evaluate 
our goals and the means we pursue 
to achieve them; that the pursuit 
of learning, the enjoyment of leisure 
and the achievement of security are 
important family objectives which 
must have a sound economic base. 

These principles, I believe, can 
make a measurable contribution to 
family happiness, but in themselves 
cannot possibly achieve it. May | 
suggest two goals which can make 
a far greater contribution? The first 
I would call the pursuit of ex- 
cellence ; a vital, driving urge to rise 
above the mediocre, to have tlhe 
courage and strength of character, 
intelligently to assert oneself and 
endlessly to seek marked accomplis'1- 
ment in one’s chosen fields. The 
second I would call a dedication ‘o 
the Christian ethos; the guidirg 
principle that the true significance 
and fulfillment of ourselves lies ‘1 
the contribution we make to the 
lives of others. The devotion to these 
goals as a way of life is vastly more 
important than money in the ban‘. 
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obituaries 


Adams: Claris Adams, executive vice 
president and general counsel of the 
American Life Convention, died May 2 
at the age of 69. In ill health in recent 
years, Mr. Adams nevertheless retained 
throughout his illness his post as chief 
executive officer and legislative counsel 
for the ALC. He was first named general 
counsel of the American Life Convention 
in 1926, resigning in 1929 to become vice 
president of the American Life Insurance 
Company, Detroit. From 1936 to 1954, 
he was president of the Ohio State Life 
Insurance Company, Columbus, and rose 
to a position of national prominence as 
an expert in the field of life insurance 
company taxation. 

He was a chairman of the board of the 
Institute of, Life Insurance in 1944-45, 
and was president of the ALC in 1945-46, 
while continuing to serve as president of 
Ohio State Life. In 1954 he was again 
named general counsel of the ALC and 
also executive vice president, and moved 
to Washington, D. C. to assume his duties. 


Haizlip: Carlton G. Haizlip, chairman of 
the board and secretary treasurer and one 
of the founders of the Western Life 
Insurance Company, St. Louis, died April 
22. following a short illness. He was 88 
years old. Mr. Haizlip was the company’s 
only secretary in its 67 years of exist- 
ence. He was active in Masonic circles 
for more than fifty years. 


Bradshaw: De Emmett Bradshaw, former 
president and chairman of the board of 
Woodmen of the World Life Insurance 
Society died April 10th at 91. 

Mr. Bradshaw became active in the 
Woodmen of the World, and was elected 
Head Counsul for the states of Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi in 1899. In 
March of that year, he was elected Sov- 
ereign Senty, a national office the same 
as director. He served continuously as 
a member of that Board until 1916, when 
he was named the Society’s general at- 
torney and moved from Little Rock to 
Omaha. He tried many important cases 
involving the authority of fraternal so- 
cieties, including many before State Su- 
preme Courts and the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

In 1932, he was elected president of 
Woodmen of the World, succeeding W. 
A. Fraser, who had died in Geneva, 
Switzerland three weeks earlier. He re- 
tired as president in 1943 and was named 
chairman of the board. He retired as 
board chairman in 1956 and was named 
honorary board chairman. 

While serving as president, Mr. Brad- 
shaw established a machine and card 
system, whereby substantially all of the 
records are kept on cards and can be 
instantly tabulated, getting any desired 
information upon any subject affecting 
the Society. He also established the re- 
turn of annual refunds to the members of 
the Society, and at an advance expense 
of more than a quarter of a million 
dollars put all the employees upon a con- 
tributory pension system with the So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Bradshaw took great interest in 
the state Fraternal Congresses believing 
that they are the source from which fa- 
vorable information may be best dis- 
seminated in reference to the Fraternal 
System. He was active in the National 
Fraternal Congress, serving on the in- 
vestment committee and the committee 
on legislation for a number of years. He 
was made a member of an All-Industry 
Valuation Committee, representing the 


Fraternal Societies, and, together with 
representatives from all other kinds of 
insurance, was able to present an accept- 
able report to the insurance commis- 
sioners as to a proper theory on the val- 
uation of all securities held by insurance 
companies. As a result of his activities 
and beliefs the Fraternal Investment As- 
sociation was organized, and he was 
elected the first president. 

Mr. Bradshaw assisted in the organi- 
zation, many years ago, of the Fraternal 
Society Law Associates, which was instru- 
mental in legislation and law suits, pro- 
mulgating legal information to the officers 
of the Fraternal Societies, though not 
connected in any way with the National 
Fraternal Congress. He served as _ its 
treasurer and later as president, and was 
active in its affairs and management until 
it was consolidated with the Law Depart- 
ment of the National Fraternal Congress. 

He was very active in civic affairs in 
Omaha, took a prominent part in Com- 
munity Chest, National Tuberculosis 
work, relief projects and educational ac- 
tivities. He received the state’s highest 
civic recognition as King of Ak-Sar-Ben, 
a Nebraska booster organization in 1935. 
He was a member of the Board of 
Governors of Ak-Sar-Ben and was largely 
instrumental in the purchase of Ak-Sar- 
Ben bridge across the Missouri River at 
Douglas Street between Omaha, Neb., and 
Council Bluffs, Ia. He encouraged the 
erection of a $250,000 building for the 
4-H Club boys showing animals at Ak- 
Sar-Ben and also acted as member of the 
Ak-Sar-Ben Committee to arrange for 
scholarships in chemistry and animal hus- 
bandry at the State University Agricul- 
tural College. Mr. Bradshaw had served 
as a director of the Omaha National 
Bank, Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany and the American District Tele- 
graph Company. He was a member of 
the Masons, 32 degree; and the Shrine, 
and also a member of the Committee of 
One Hundred in Miami Beach, Florida. 
He served on the Board of Trustees of 
the First Methodist Church. 


Boden: George J. Boden, executive vice 
president of the Old Republic Group, 
Inc., Greensburg, died March 12th at 
the age of 50 | Peedi a brief illness. 
Mr. Boden was associated with Chubb & 
Son as manager of the bank automobile 
finance division before joining the Old 
Republic Companies. He served as re- 
gional manager for the Old Republic Life 
Insurance Company, Chicago and headed 
the division of consumer credit coverages 
for Old Republic Insurance Company, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters in New York. He was recog- 
nized as an authority on consumer credit 
and insurance as related to consumer 
credit. A bank manual which he drafted 
on automobile financing operations is still 
used by many of the nation’s leading 
banks. He participated as a featured pan- 
elist at many meetings of the Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey Banking Assocs. 

A charter member of the Notre Dame 
Club of New York, he served as. chair- 
man of many of its activities. Mr. Boden 
was particularly interested in the Scholar- 
ship Fund for Sons of Notre Dame 
Alumni. Other club memberships in- 
cluded the Banker’s Club of New York and 
South Shore Club of Freeport, New York. 
He served in the United States Army 
during 1942-45. 


Beise: Sheldon E. Beise, superintendent 
of agencies in southern Minnesota for 
Western Life Insurance Company, died in 


auto accident near Ex- 
pril 1. 


an early mornin 
celsior, Min. on 


Beise, one of the University of Minne. 
sota’s all-time football greats, was kilied 
when his car left the highway and 
smashed head on into a tree. The \e- 
hicle was traveling at a normal pace, of- 
ficials said. They stated Beise may hive 
fallen asleep or suffered a heart attack. 
Beise, all-American Fullback on _ the 
Grophers’ famous 1934 national champ- 
ionship grid team, was called the greatest 
backfield blocker in Minnesota histovy, 
He had been associated with Western Life 
since 1958. 


Schock: Albert J. Schock, pension trust 
manager with Security Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, Bing- 
hamton, died unexpectedly April 10. His 
age was 50. A recognized specialist in the 
Pension Trust field, Mr. Schock entered 
the insurance business in 1928 with fi- 
delity Mutual of Philadelphia and was 
later with John Hancock and Great West 
Life. He joined Security Mutual of New 
York in 1950 as resident sales manager 
in the Metropolitan New York-New 
Jersey office. In 1956 he moved to the 
home office as pension trust manager, the 
post he held until his death. 


Scannell: H. Wallace Scannell, a loan 
supervisor for the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, died 
April Ist at the age of 63. Mr. Scannell 
had been an Equitable loan supervisor for 
twenty years. Earlier he had been with 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. Mr. Scannell long had been a 
member of the Lakewood Methodist 
Church and was a former president of 
its Men’s Club. He was also a member of 
the Masonic Order in Columbus and 
served as president of the Cleveland 
Mortgage Bankers Association — several 
years ago. 


Heathman: Brooks Heathman, former 
general agent for the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company in Dayton, 
Ohio died May 3. Mr. Heathman joined 
the Massachusetts Mutual’s Cincinnati 
Agency in 1930 as its representative in 
Dayton. He was general agent in Dayton 
from 1943 to June 1959 when poor health 
forced him to relinquish his position. Mr. 
Heathman was a former president of the 
Dayton General Agents and Managers 
Association, the Dayton Life Trust Coun- 
cil, and the Dayton Association of Life 
Underwriters for which he also served 
three years as a member of the board. 
He was a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table in 1950 and for ten years 
qualified for the National Quality Award. 
Mr. Heathman served as a member of the 
board for the Humane Society of Dayton, 
was a member and past president of the 
Dayton City Club, the 49’R Club, the 21 
Club, and was a member of the Dayton 
Chamber of Commerce and the Moraine 
Country Club. 


Rossman: Richard W. Rossman, an a:- 
sociate of the Cincinnati agency for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, died April 10th at the age of 
57. Prior to joining the Massachusetis 
Mutual in 1932, Mr. Rossman had three 
years of experience in the insurance bus:- 
ness. He was a life member of the Mi'- 
lion Dollar Round Table, having qual - 
fied from 1956 through 1959, and also 
received the National Quality Award for 
ten years. He was a member of the Mic- 
dletown Life Underwriters Association 
and served this group as vice president 
in 1958-59. 

Active in community affairs, Mr. Ros: 
man was a member of the Franklin 
Chamber of Commerce and the Rotary 
Club, and was a past president of boti: 
organizations. 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 





The aim of this list is to present the names of Mortgage Bankers especially equipped to 
originate mortgages and to adequately represent the mortgage loan departments of Life Insur- 
ance Companies, Banks, Savings & Loan Associations and other institutional investors. 

Each firm presented herein has been thoroughly investigated by us. Additional firms will be 
added as our local investigations in each section of the nation are completed; our eventual objective 
is to have all qualified firms in each area represented. The absence of any firm's name should 


not be unfavorably construed as it may be 


not to be listed. 


ue to a number of reasons, including their decision 


Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers appearing herein; such information 
may be secured by application to Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


ALABAMA 





CALIFORNIA (Continued) 


CONNECTICUT 





COBBS, ALLEN & HALL MORTGAGE 
O., INC. 
2119—6TH_ AVE. NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
“1.B.M. SERVICING FACILITIES” 


Branches: Huntsville and Mobile, Ala. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


McMILLAN MORTGAGE CO. 


4015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WILLIAM A. CURTIN & CO., INC, | 


42 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





DELAWARE 





W. B. PHILIPS & COMPANY 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 


2118 FOURTH AVENUE, NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 


Servicing Loans in Alabama since 1932 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY MORTGAGE 
& LOAN CO 


3950 MARKET STREET 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


T. B. O'TOOLE INC. 

DU PONT BLDG. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: Dover & Seaford, Del.; 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





CALIFORNIA 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








ALLIED BUILDING CREDITS, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3426 TERMINAL ANNEX 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


NATIONWIDE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
38 Offices Across The Nation 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CURTIS COLEMAN CO. 
Established 1913 
208 BANK OF AMERICA BLDG. 
SAN DIEGO |, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FREDERICK W. BERENS, INC. 
1722 L STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE IBM SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: 
Durham, N. C. Miami, Florida 

















THE COLWELL COMPANY 
5856 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
BRANCHES: 


Orange County & San Diego 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


PALOMAR MORTGAGE COMPANY 
4026 THIRTIETH STREET 
SAN DIEGO 4, CALIFORNIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Nev.; Phoenix, Arizona 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


— 


BOGLEY HARTING & HIGHT INC. 
7000 WISCONSIN AVE. 

CHEVY CHASE, MD. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIE3 
BRANCHES: 

Arlington, Va.; Washington, D. C.; Clearwe ter, 
Eau Gallie, Fla.; Upper Darby, Pa. 





COLORADO 


— 





DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 
6334 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 48 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








KASSLER & CO. 


1554 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLORADO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LEASING 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








H. L. RUST COMPANY 
1001 ISTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGA“ES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIE 
BRANCH OFFICE—ARLINGTON, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 
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Recommended Mortgage 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Continued) 


ILLINOIS (Continued) 


Bankers 


KENTUCKY (Continued) 





B. F. SAUL CO. 
925-15th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
NVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
‘OMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DRAPER and KRAMER, INC. 


30 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA 
MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LOUISVILLE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








WALKER & DUNLOP, INC. 
905 16th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CUNVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


REPUBLIC REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


111! WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LOUISIANA 





ites MORTGAGE 


1040 MAIN STREET 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











WEAVER BROS., INC. 
WASHINGTON BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INDIANA 





WATERFIELD MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


126 E. BERRY ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Orlando, Fla. 

Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DANE & NORTHROP, INC. 


1402 SO. JEFFERSON DAVIS PKWY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
METROPOLITAN NEW ORLEANS 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








FLORIDA 








AMERICAN TITLE INSURANCE CO. 
901 N. E. 2ND AVE. 

MIAMI, FLA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


SAVILL-MAHAFFEY MORTGAGE 
. INC. 
600 FIDELITY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches At: Gary & Anderson 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MARYLAND 

















IOWA 


W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. 

Il EAST CHASE STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











LAWRENCE A. EPTER 
& ASSOCIATES INC. 
3935 BISCAYNE BLVD. 

MIAMI, FLA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of: New York, New Jersey & Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GENERAL MORTGAGE CORP. 
OF IOWA 


FLEMING BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: Mason City, lowa 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MICHIGAN 





ADVANCE MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 
234 STATE STREET 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 
Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Cincinnati, Ohio; Dayton, 
hio; Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








KANSAS 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








D. R. MEAD & COMPANY 


1900 BISCAYNE BLYD. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





THE FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO. 


139 NO. MAIN ST. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


COMMERCIAL, CONVENTIONAL 
FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Topeka, Kansas. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








GEORGIA 


LAMBRECHT REALTY CO. 


3150 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








FICKLING & WALKER, INC. 


240 SECOND STREET 
MACON, GEORGIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Tampa, Florida 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MINNESOTA 








ILLINOIS 


KENTUCKY 


THORPE BROS. INC. 

THORPE BUILDING, 519 MARQUETTE AVE. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

For 75 years making and serving all types 
of mortgage loans 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DOVENMUEHLE, INC. 

135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 

SONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


145 MARKET ST. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Paducah 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


H. & VAL J. ROTHSCHILD, INC. 
503 GUARDIAN BLDG. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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MISSOURI 


Recommended Mortgage 


NORTH CAROLINA (Continued) 


Bankers 


OH!IO—(Continued) 





CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
3rd Fi. City National Bank—l0th & Grand 
KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & 
VA MORTGAGES 


JAY F. ZOOK, INC. 

3826 EUCLID AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL, 
INDUSTRIAL FHA-VA LOANS 
BRANCH OFFICE: COLUMBUS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MISSOURI VALLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
1012 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 


N. G. SPEIR, INC. 


128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE GALBREATH MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


56 EAST GAY ST. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





NEBRASKA 





WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


19th AT DOUGLAS 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES MOINES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


Cc. H. SLATER REALTY AND 
Pherae: CORP. 


WEST MARKET STREET 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








NEW YORK 


rane? ee eoee INC. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Commercial, Industrial, Residential Mortgages 
throughout Ohio 
Forty-three years servicing experience 
BRANCHES: Cincinnati and Dayton 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
47 WEST HURON STREET 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Mortgage Financing 
Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Conventional Loans 
Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DAYTON MORTGAGE COMPANY 
THIRD NATIONAL BUILDING 
DAYTON, OHIO 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


APPROVED FHA MORTGAGEE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








LAWRENCE A. EPTER 


& ASSOCIATES INC. 
240 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of New York, New Jersey and Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


irene Sun COMPANY 


319 WEST 5TH ST. 
WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 
Serving Northwestern North Carolina 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE INVESTORS CORP. 
709 ADAMS STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL LOANS 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








OHIO 


PENNSYLVANIA 





GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO., INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


FIRST AKRON CORPORATION 
611 W. MARKET STREET 
AKRON, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1924 











EAGAN REAL ESTATE, INC. 


SYRACUSE KEMPER BUILDING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CINCINNATI INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


800 FIFTH-THIRD BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL AND FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FRED L. AIKEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
429 FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





NORTH CAROLINA 











CAMERON-BROWN COMPANY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


OFFICES: 
Charlotte—Asheville—Raleigh—Greensboro 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











WALLDON, INC. 

615 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—DAYTON, OHIO 

. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THOMAS AND GROSHON, INC. 


6784 MARKET STREET 
UPPER DARBY, PA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGE: 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


TEXAS (Continued) 


Bankers 


TEXAS (Continued) 





AUGUST KOHN & COMPANY 
1529 WASHINGTON STREET 
COLUMBIA, SO. CAROLINA 


D. L. WELCH & CO., INC. 
104 WEST IOTH ST. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 
P. O. Box 3085 Houston, Texas 
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Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
mer. 
ial 
M. P. CRUM COMPANY 
GE GENERAL MORTGAGE CO. 1404 KIRBY BLDG KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY 
201 E. COFFEE STREET DALLAS I, TEXAS REAL ESTATE LOANS 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA Negetiones S Sonvenienst, ge Po VA 1816 MAIN, HOUSTON 
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Reeommended 
Mortgage Bankers 


UTAH 





NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 
8 EXCHANGE PLACE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
“Service is our only Product" 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





VIRGINIA 





ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 
2300 WILSON BLVD. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
OF NORFOLK 
215 EAST PLUME STREET 
NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








COLONIAL GROUP, INC. 
212 EAST FRANKLIN ST. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Commercial, Conventional, FHA & VA Resi- 
dential Mortgages—Complete IBM Servicing 
Branches: Washington, Norfolk, Newport News, 
Charlotte & New York City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CORP. 
400 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MAGIC CITY MORTGAGE CO., INC. 
130 CHURCH AVENUE, S.W. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Conventional FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Service Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Bristol & Norfolk, Va.—Greensboro, N. C. 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





WEST VIRGINIA 





HOME MORTGAGES, INC. 


1016 KANAWHA BLVD. 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Parkersburg, West Va. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





WISCONSIN 





MORTGAGE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
125 EAST WELLS ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 








Branches: Appleton, Madison, Racine—Wiscon- 
sin; Rochester, St. Paul—Minnesota 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 



























CONSUMER POLL 


ONE OF THE life insurance indus- 
try’s greatest marketing problems is 
that of getting the public to view its 
insurance needs realistically, accord- 
ing to a recent report, Consumer 
Attitudes, published by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation and based on a consumer poll 
made by Life Magazine. 

The survey was undertaken by 
Life’s marketing laboratory to ex- 
plore the kinds of attitudes that ex- 
ist about various aspects of life in- 
surance, The study was not designed 
to discover the prevalence of any 
given attitude, and therefore no at- 
tempt was made to obtain a sample 
which would be representative of the 
total population. 

The Life survey confirmed earlier 
LIAMA research findings which 
showed that the public tends to un- 
derestimate the amount of life in- 
surance owned by others. Accord- 
ing to the report, this tendency may 
create a false sense of satisfaction 
with one’s own holdings, and make 
people reluctant to put additional 
income into premiums when others 
are not seen as making similar sacri- 
fice. 


Plan No Additions 


The report also shows that three- 
fourths of the respondents forty or 
more years old do not plan to pur- 
chase additional life insurance. Ac- 
cording to the report, one reason 
for the decline in interest in life in- 
surance after age forty, has been the 
failure to sell life insurance as a 
form of savings. 

Life asked its respondents to state 
their major reasons for buying life 
insurance, Almost nine in every ten 
mentioned death protection. Other 
reasons for owning life insurance 
were: forced savings, 9% ; clean-up 
fund, 8%; saving for retirement, 
5% ; saving for children’s education, 
4% ; and a safe investment, 2%. 

The survey found that inflation is 
apparently not a barrier to the sale 
of life insurance. Of these respond- 
ents who expect the economy to in- 
flate, 36% said they planned to buy 
life insurance at some future date. 
Among those who expect deflation, 
only 27% contemplated buying life 
insurance, The report cautions, how- 





ever, that continued inflation may 
have some effect in draining off 
money which otherwise might be 
spent on life insurance. 

Less than half of the respondents 
in the Life sample had ever hear« of 
mutual funds. However, one in two 
who had heard of mutual funds re- 
ported having been contacted by a 
mutual fund salesman. The respo id- 
ents most likely to have been con- 
tacted were those with above-average 
incomes and education. 


Greater Return 


The survey found that mutual 
funds, when compared with life in- 
surance, are seen as_ providing 
greater financial return and as being 
a better hedge against inflation. The 
disadvantage of mutual funds, as 
seen by the respondents, is that they 
are not as secure as life insurance. 

Life concluded from the data that, 
although concern with inflation is not 
a serious impediment to the purchase 
of life insurance, it is a positive ad- 
vantage for mutual funds. It also 
concluded that the majority of re- 
spondents appear to see mutual 
funds and life insurance as serving 
distinct and separate purposes, with 
the objectives in buying each so far 
apart that one is not seen as a sub- 
stitute for the other. 


The report concludes that it is im- 
portant for companies to recognize 
that people do become loyal to the 
agents and the companies from 
which they buy. The real issue, it 
says, is for companies and_ their 
agents to do all that they can to 
insure the continued loyalty of their 
policyholders. 


Split into Three Groups 


It was found that the sample was 
divided almost equally into three 
groups: those who, when making 
future purchases, say they would buy 
from the agent who sold them thir 
last policy, regardless of the co 1- 
pany he might then represent ; thcse 
who would continue to buy from t1¢ 
company from which they bought 
their last policy, regardless of tie 
agent; and those who would st.y 
with the last agent so long as i¢ 
represented a company they believ -d 
to be well known. 
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JAMES C. H. ANDERSON 
Vice President 

Georgia International Life 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Yo GENERALIZE the relative 

merits of reinsurance on a co- 
insirance (quota share, in casualty 
terminology) or yearly renewable 
term insurance basis, one must be 
prepared to be incorrect and, pos- 
sibly, misleading. The selection of 
one method over the other involves 
careful attention to the particular 
expense allowance, in the case of 
quota share reinsurance, and to the 
rates and participation formula, for 
yearly renewable term reinsurance, 
and to many other factors. The dif- 
ferences between the two methods 
can be discussed under several head- 
ings. 


oO 


Weighted Average 


1. Mortality costs. The mortality 
costs under yearly renewable term 
reinsurance represent a weighted 
average or actual mortality exper- 
ienced and mortality levels indicated 
by the term premium rates. The 
mortality costs under coinsurance 
usually represent the mortality esti- 
mate incorporated into the construc- 
tion of gross premiums. It is im- 
possible to conclude that one method 
is always less costly than the other ; 
however, the nature of the two 
methods suggests that coinsurance 


might involve lower mortality 
charges under peculiar circum- 
stances—term insurance policies, 


preferred risk policies, and other 
policies which involve estimates of 
mortality which are relatively favor- 
able, 

2. Surplus drain and profit emer- 
gence. Yearly renewable term rein- 
surance leaves the initial surplus 
drain of the ceding company rela- 
tively unaffected. On the other 


hend, generous first year expense 
)wances will materially reduce the 
‘plus drain if business is coin- 
ed, and a rather flat scale of 
xpense allowances will increase the 
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Reinsurance of Individual Insurance 


ceding company’s surplus drain if 
business is coinsured. This suggests 
that coinsurance might be an attrac- 
tive possibility to a company with 
surplus problems, provided the re- 
insurer is willing to assume the 
surplus drain. 

3. Reserves, including deficiency 
reserves. Yearly renewable term re- 
insurance generates no reserve for 
the reinsurer except unearned pre- 
miums. Normal coinsurance in- 
volves the transfer of reserve to the 
reinsurer, including deficiency re- 
serves. Modified coinsurance is a 
device whereby the reinsurance com- 
pany returns the reserves on busi- 
ness coinsured to the ceding com- 
pany. The differences in the 
treatment of reserves would likely 
be a consideration: if interest earn- 
ings were particularly favorable (or, 
conversely, particularly unfavor- 
able) if, the business coinsured re- 
quired deficiency reserves, if the 
reinsurer were unauthorized, or if 
the growth of the ceding company’s 
assets were a major consideration. 

4. Participation. Yearly renew- 
able term reinsurance is generally 
participating although such facilities 
are available on a nonparticipating 
basis. Quota share or coinsurance 
seldom involves participation in 
earnings. Sound business practice 
requires a higher net charge for the 
extra risk assumed by a reinsurance 
company underwriting on a non- 
participating basis. 


Contemplating Increase 


5. Recapture. Yearly renewable 
term reinsurance is generally subject 
to recapture whereas coinsurance is 
not. This suggests that for a com- 
pany contemplating an increase in 
its retention limits in the near fu- 
ture coinsurance might be impracti- 
cal, except for amounts in excess of 
the probable revised retention. 

6. Administration. Both of the 
usual methods of reinsurance in- 
volve special administration. 

7. Nonforfeiture Benefits. The 
profits derived by a company under 









its nonforfeiture benefits, and espe- 


cially under extended term insur- 
ance, are material. Under a coin- 
surance contract these profits are 
passed along to the reinsurance 
company. Under a yearly renew- 
able term contract the profits are 
retained by the ceding company and, 
due to the fact that extended term 
insurance mortality is higher than 
normal, it is conceivable that in some 
cases the profits under extended 
term insurance are actually increased 
on account of the yearly renewable 
term reinsurance. 

8. Special Benefits. Coinsurance 
is preferable where costs are more 
speculative, as in the case of disabil- 
ity benefits. 


Solving Special Problems 


To summarize, coinsurance should 
probably be looked upon as a means 
of solving special problems. Low 
profit plans, plans with substantial 
deficiency reserves and above all, 
loss leaders lend themselves nicely 
to reinsurance on a quota share 
basis. To many ceding companies 
it is an attractive prospect to escape 
the negative profits likely to arise 
on a block of business by gener- 
ously passing them along to the 
reinsurer. My company, which is 
newly organized and which has no 
surplus or deficiency reserve prob- 
lems, and hopefully no loss leaders, 
conducts its life reinsurance exclu- 
sively on the yearly renewable term 
basis. Disability and accidental 
death benefits are coinsured. 

Determination of retention limits 
must take into account the amount 
of surplus held by the ceding com- 
pany, the probable change in the 
surplus of the ceding company 
within the foreseeable future, and 
the underwriting skills of the ceding 
company. If the ceding company 
does not have a strong underwriting 
staff its retention, particularly on 
substantial business, should prob- 
ably be nominal, 


(Continued on the next page) 











Reinsurance—Continued 


Potential overlap in coverage 
must be considered. Double in- 
demnity benefits illustrate this. 
There is even more overlap if the 
accidental death benefit provision 
provides for triple indemnity in the 
event of a common carrier accident. 
Group insurance, to a lesser degree 
industrial insurance, and principal 
sum benefits under accident and 
sickness benefits are further illus- 
trations of overlapping coverages. 
There is some advantage in main- 
taining independent retention limits 
in each of these departments, and 
the retention limit in each depart- 
ment must then be reduced. 

Regarding development of mortal- 
ity and other statistics, even among 
larger companies the data on certain 
types of risks are extremely sparse. 
Ruskin said, “I hold each man a 
debtor to his profession.” One 
might also say, “I hold each Com- 
pany a debtor to its industry.” If 
the science of underwriting is to be 
advanced, it must be through the 


compilation of adequate statistical 
data to form the basis for future 
judgments. For most impairments, 
this requires the pooling of data by 
a substantial segment of the indus- 
try. Although —inter-companies 
studies have great merit and can 
produce valuable findings, there still 
remains the problem of standardiza- 
tion; each of the contributing com- 
panies may be assessing given im- 
pairments in different ways and 
rendering the resultant data hetero- 
geneous. Only the reinsurance com- 
pany is in a position to act as a 
pool for industry data and to take 
steps to ascertain that the data are 
relatively homogeneous. 

For those interested in a mathe- 
matical approach to retention limits, 
I commend them to the final volume 
of the record of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries. In the informal 
discussion, one of the topics is re- 
tention limits. Mr. Seale presents 
there a most interesting solution of 
the mathematical problem and the 
only one which has ever impressed 
me as being altogether sound. He 
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POSTAL LIFE 


& Casualty Insurance Company 


612 West 47th Street, Konsas City, Missouri 


compares the activities of a life in- 
surance company to those of the 
operator of a gambling estab!ish- 
ment, playing against an opponent 
with unlimited resources. Mathe- 
matically, Mr. Seale demonstrates 
that the appropriate retention [imit 
depends upon three items; the 
amount of surplus in the possession 
of a company; the probability of 
death of a particular risk: and the 
margin between the probability of 
death and the mortality charge as- 
sessed the policyholder (this is 
analogous to the difference between 
the true probability and the odds 
quoted by the gambling establish- 
ment). 


Properly Included 


The last item may come as a sur- 
prise to some; it did to me, but a 
little reflection will, I am sure, con- 
vince one and all that it is properly 
included, One point of significance 
is that in an era of improving 
mortality. and shrinking mortality 
charges, retention limits should 
actually be reduced! The problem 
of making a mathematical determina- 
tion of premium rates can be solved 
by comparing the additional mortal- 
ity cost of reinsurance to the addi- 
tional charge it is necessary to make 
in order to accept soundly a wager 
of a particular size. As the size of 
the wager increases, the necessary 
charge increases while the reinsur- 
ance cost remains stable. The cross- 
over point becomes the retention 
limit. 

On the practical side, I am in 
favor of a retention limit on stand- 
ard business which is level at all 
ages. With adequate underwriting 
skill, and ignoring some of the 
eleemosynary factors described 
above, the same flat retention could 
be extended to substandard insur- 
ance. However, for most of 1s, 
it is necessary to make a substantial 
reduction in retention on substard- 
ard business. 

Georgia International has a <e- 
tention of $25,000 on standard fe 
insurance, plus an additional $25, 
000 of Accident Death benefits; to 
avoid overlap, all principal sum 
benefits under A & §S policies are 
reinsured. Our retention reduces 
to $20,000 on the first two sub- 
standard classes, $10,000 on tue 
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third and fourth substandard 
classes and $2,500 on all higher 
sustandard classifications. Disabil- 
ity income and waiver of premium 
are retained in the same amounts. 

For the purpose of discussing this 
tovic, I shall completely ignore the 
problem of jumbo risks, and con- 
fine my remarks to two types of 
reinsurance splits: 1. dividing re- 
insurance on a single case of normal 
size; and 2, dividing the alphabet 
among two Or more reinsurers. 

Reinsurance is a business which 
has been traditionally conducted 
along friendly lines; representatives 
of the ceding company and the 
reinsurance company almost invar- 
iably become good friends. For this 
reason, a great deal of reinsurance 
is given to “‘Joe’s” company because 
“Joe” is a “good guy.” We all like 
to do business with our friends. 
But we must remember that rein- 
surance is first and foremost a busi- 
ness. Arguments associated with ex- 
perience refunds are specious—one 
company will often split. A split 
alphabet will generally increase the 
cost of reinsurance. Can such an 
increase “be justified to the stock- 
holders of the ceding company ? 

One of the classical arguments 
for splitting reinsurance is what is 
known as “competitive underwrit- 
ing.” This is an euphemistic term 
for substandard insurance sold at 
inadequate premiums. For those 
who wish to engage in such a busi- 
ness, I unqualifiedly recommend 
split reinsurance, on a nonparticipat- 
ing basis. 

To divide the reinsurance of a 
single case between two companies 
is, in my opinion, indefensible. My 
company has an exclusive reinsur- 
ance agreement with one carrier. 


Services of Reinsurer 


It is my opinion that the prin- 
cipal service which should be fur- 
nished by the reinsurer is in the 
field of underwriting. Here there 
is no competition and here the re- 
insurer is the undisputed authority. 


Beyond this, other areas are 
subject to disagreement and dispute 
not only between the reinsurer and 
ccnsulting actuaries, but often the 
ceding company, printers and other 
people are also involved. If a re- 
insurer is so disposed, there are 
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HOME OFFICE: LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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many opportunities for such a com- 
pany to become the “Great White 
Father” to its clients and to function 
as a general management advisor. 

At the risk of offending my many 
friends in the consulting actuarial 
business, I believe that a reinsurance 
company should be able to furnish 
whatever service it chooses without 
being accused of unethical conduct. 
I am willing to leave the reinsurance 
company unrestricted except by its 
own self interest; it is obvious that 
the reinsurance company runs the 
risk of being judged by the caliber 
of its management advice rather than 
the caliber of its reinsurance service ; 
it is even more obvious that these 
services are costly to the reinsurer 
and must eventually be reflected in 
the price of the reinsurance service. 
It has been my observation that the 
most desirable clients from a rein- 
surance company’s viewpoint are 
those which have a relatively small 
need for these “management” serv- 
ices; if one reinsurer increased the 
cost of its service, these desirable 
clients would be driven to another 


carrier. Vested self interest can, I 
believe, be counted upon to limit 
the service offered by a reinsurance 
company to certain reasonable areas. 

On the other side of the coin, what 
services has the ceding company a 
right to expect? Speaking from the 
viewpoint of a new company, our 
calls upon the advice of our rein- 
surer in matters other than under- 
writing have been in two primary 
areas: 1. internal form design; and 
2. legal matters, particularly in states 
beyond our present territory of oper- 
ation. Our case is probably atypical 
in some respects, but not altogether 
inapplicable as a generality. 

It seems to me that the reinsur- 
ance companies run serious risk of 
defeating their own interest if they 
attempt to become involved in such 
basic management problems as prod- 
uct design, pricing, etc. These areas 
are ones in which good advice can- 
not be given on a superficial basis. 
Perhaps that is a good criterion— 
the reinsurance company is on dan- 
gerous ground in those areas where 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Reinsurance—Continued 


long term understanding in depth is 
required if the ceding company is to 
embark on a sound plan of opera- 
tion. Casual observation on my part 
leads me to believe that the better 
reinsurance companies recognize 
this. Because the interest of the re- 
insurer, the consulting actuary, 
other outside service organizations, 
and the client intersect at so many 
points, and because the client is fre- 
quently dependent exclusively upon 
the council of these organizations, 
there must be scrupulous attention 
paid to ethics by all concerned. 
Every effort should be made to pre- 
serve objective viewpoints. 

All reinsurance, including life, 
accident and sickness, fire and cas- 
uality, exists for the same reasons 
and is governed by the same prin- 
ciples. The difference between the 
reinsurance of accident and sickness 
risks and the reinsurance of life risks 
lies in the following areas: 

1. The aggregate risk is usually 
smaller. This reduces the need for 


reinsurance and therefore its unit 
cost. 


2. The cost of accident and sickness 
insurance is less well defined. Again, 
this tends to increase the cost of the 
reinsurance service. 


3. Premium rate revisions can lead 
to a conflict of interest between the 
reinsurer and the ceding company. 
Accident and = sickness insurance 
risks tend to be poor when the 
amount at risk is large. This has the 
effect of concentrating less desirable 
risks into the business reinsured. 
This is a third factor tending to in- 
crease the cost of accident and sick- 
ness reinsurance. 


4. Claims administration. The true 
cost of insurance on accident and 
sickness business is dependent to a 
considerable degree upon the claims 
administration of the ceding com- 
pany. Claim policies of a company 
can be altered from time to time. 
Therefore, the over-all claim cost is 
somewhat within the control of 
management and beyond the control 
of the reinsurance company. 





@ Hospital Expense 





NOW... Colonial Life Offers 


Personal Accident & Health 
through its Guaranteed Renewable to Age 65 
INCOME PROTECTOR POLICY 


Providing Loss of Income Benefits 


Accidental Death Benefit 
OPTIONAL BENEFITS: 


@ Accident Partial Disability 


™e Colonial Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 


“Affiliated with Chubb & Son, Inc. 


through Federal Insurance Company 


from $100-500 per month 
under 4 different benefit plans 
with various waiting periods 


@ Surgical Expense* 


*Except New York State 








Georgia International has exe- 
cuted reinsurance treaties covering 
certain accident and sickness bere- 
fits—long term disability inco:1e 
coverage and accidental death aid 
dismemberment benefits. We feel 
that this reinsurance is necessary if 
our company is to offer these cover- 
ages and remain on sound financial 
ground. 

The general attitude of life rein- 
surance companies towards the of- 
fering of reinsurance services on 
accident and sickness business is 
negative. Some companies will not 
quote unless they, receive at least a 
share of the life reinsurance. Other 
companies will enter into such 
agreements only on a cancellable 
basis. To minimize the upward pres- 
sure on accident and sickness rein- 
surance costs, one possibility is par- 
ticipating reinsurance on accident 
and sickness insurance. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not quite as easy to de- 
vise satisfactory experience refund 
formulae for this type of reinsurance, 
which is customarily done on a 
quota share basis. 


Alternatives Examined 


To answer more specifically the 
question as to whether or not acci- 
dent and sickness reinsurance is 
feasible, it is necessary to consider 
the alternatives. It appears that 
there are three: the ceding company 
might retain an unrealistically large 
risk; the ceding company might ar- 
bitrarily place an issue limit on its 
accident and sickness business; or 
the ceding company might decide 
against entering the accident and 
sickness insurance field an a less- 
than-adequate basis. None of these 
alternatives is attractive and, pro- 
vided the ceding company is able to 
confine its accident and sickness re- 
insurance to the loss of time and 
accidental death and disembermext 
fields, reinsurance is unquestionah'y 
the answer. 

If reinsurance is required on He; 
pital and Surgical or Major Medic: 
coverages, I am not altogether co" 
vinced that reinsurance is feasib/:. 
These are particularly volatile co 
erages, especially sensitive to clain s 
administration. A participating r°- 
insurance treaty, however clums”, 
seems clearly indicated to me. Ger- 
erally, if a company feels it ca 
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carry a risk of $10,000 it can proba- 
bly proceed with safety on medical 
care coverages without reinsurance 
facilities. This leaves the company 
in a much better position because 
the writing of excess coverages on 
Hospital and Surgical and Major 
N edical insurance is out of the ques- 
tin for obvious reasons. The only 
satisfactory approach from the view- 
pent of the reinsurer is quota share 
or. all risks. The cost of such a pro- 
gram to the ceding company is nec- 
essarily high. 


Guaranteed Insurability Rider 


Reinsurance companies have de- 
vised several methods of offering 
reinsurance protection on guaran- 
teed insurability benefits. Essen- 
tially, these arrangements offer the 
ceding company the same kind of 
guarantees it is offering to its 
policyholders. This seems to be a 
reasonable manner of handling re- 
insurance of such benefits. Two 
techniques are employed, coinsur- 
ance and single premiums. 

Of course, there is one better solu- 
tion—and that is to plan from the 
beginning to retain all of the cover- 
age which results from the guaran- 
teed insurability benefit. If this can 
be done with safety within the pro- 
jected retention limits of the com- 
pany, taking amount of the decrease 
in the net amount at risk of the basic 
policy to which the benefit is initially 
attached, and taking account of the 
probability of exercise of the op- 
tions, it is almost surely to be more 
satisfactory. Admittedly, this ap- 
proach is not available to companies 
whose resources are limited and 
whose retention is low. Currently, 
we retain all of the risks on our 
Guaranteed Insurability Benefits, 
which may lead to as much as 
$50,000 additional insurance. 

Reinsurance can be thought of 
according to two kinds of classifica- 
tions. The first subdivision of tech- 
niques has two categories—excess, 
and quota share. Clearly, yearly re- 
newable term reinsurance falls into 
the excess category in that the rein- 
surance company pays the amount of 
a claim in excess of the ceding com- 

ny’s retention. Clearly, the usual 
c-insurance arrangement is a quota 
sare one in which the ceding com- 
sany and the reinsurance company 
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share in all payments and benefits 
on a percentage basis. 

There is another kind of subdivi- 
sion of reinsurance techniques, 
which again contains two categories 
—individual and aggregate. Indi- 
vidual reinsurance involves particu- 
lar named risks and offers coverage 
for eventualities which happen to 
the designated risk. Aggregate rein- 
surance, on the other hand, provides 
coverage for eventualities happening 
to a group of risks, independent of 
the happenings occurring to each of 
the members of the group. Aggre- 
gate reinsurance can be further 
subdivided into two classes—non- 
specific and specific. Nonspecific 
provides coverage for losses from 
any cause occurring within a given 
time interval; specific reinsurance 
covers only losses which are the 
consequence of a single event. For 
example, it is possible to negotiate 
for reinsurance in the casualty field 
under which the reinsurance com- 
pany will pay for all losses incurred 
during a given year which are in 
excess of some stated dollar amount. 
It does not matter whether these 
losses are the result of a few large 
claims or many small ones; it does 
not matter whether these losses were 
all caused by the same hurricane or 
caused by several other events; it 
does not matter whether these losses 
were insured on Fire Insurance pol- 
icies or Automobile Insurance poli- 
cies. This form of reinsurance is 
sometimes called “excess of loss- 
ration” or “stop loss” reinsurance. 
Specific excess can be illustrated by 
the types of coverage which are in 
effect in a few Life Insurance Com- 
panies and which provide that the 
reinsurance company will pay for 
claims in excess of a stated maxi- 
mum, all of which claims result from 
the same occurrence. One large 
northeastern company has such an 
agreement with an international car- 
rier. One insurance company domi- 
ciled in this country offers such cov- 
erage. Aviation Carriers must, of 
necessity, have such reinsurance. 
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Quota Share 


Aggregate forms of reinsurance 
have not been used to any degree 
by Life Insurance Companies. One 
exception to this is found in the 
Group Insurance Field where ag- 


gregate quota share techniques are 
used almost exclusively. 

In looking at the horoscope of the 
reinsurance business as it affects life 
insurance companies, one must 
surely expect the advent of aggre- 
gate covers within the very near 
future. Such coverages have the 
advantage of offering material ad- 
ministrative savings, more flexibility 
and, usually, greater protection to 
the ceding company. 

One_ new plan of reinsurance has 
been publicly announced by a re- 
insurance company in_ recent 
months. This plan should not be 
confused with the aggregate types 
of coverage. This proposal, which 
has been given the name Simplimatic 
Reinsurance offers identical cov- 
erage to the individual excess loss 
cover of yearly renewable term re- 
insurance. The difference is an ac- 
counting one, coupled with differ- 
ences in the manner of premium 
determination. 

My company now has in effect an 
experimental reinsurance coverage 
which provides identical coverage 
to that offered by yearly renewable 
term reinsurance, and also provides 
for the same essential manner of 
premium determination. The dif- 
ferences between this and the usual 
method of yearly renewable term 
reinsurance are found exclusively in 
the accounting area. In oversim- 
plified terms, reinsurance is treated 
as group life insurance. 

Both of these techniques, one of 
which is being generally offered by 
a reinsurer, and one which is actually 
in use, have a common purpose—to 
minimize the expense of reinsurance 
administration. Neither is a true 
aggregate cover. Each method uses 
entirely different mechanics. 


NEW YORK BLUE 
CROSS RATES 


THE NEW YORK INSURANCE depart- 
ment will hold a public hearing on 
June 13 on the request of the As- 
sociated Hospital Service (Blue 
Cross) for increased rates. Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service which serves 
over 7,000,000 in the New York 
metropolitan area, has requested a 
37.3% rate increase, effective Octo- 
ber 1. The hearing will be held at 
the New York County Lawyers’ 
Association in New York City. 
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The 1960 COMPEND gives you the most 
complete display of policy rates and data 
available. The very latest facts and figures 

.. in easiest-to-read form ... as well as 
new, extra-saleable special policies. 


You have everything new . . . and every- 
thing standard, too. All the answers in one 
pocket-size book. 


Here’s proof . . . black-and-white, uncon- 
testable, convincing proof... of what you 
can offer to your clients that no one else 
can. Ready to be pulled out and shown to 
your client at the psychological moment! 





Covering all those companies writing 98% 
of all life insurance, it gives you all the 
facts shown at the right. 


PRICES: 
1 or 2 books—$5.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 books—$4.75 
ea. (5% discount); 6 or more—$4.50 ea. (10% dis- 


FLITCRAFT PUBLICATIONS ‘°°""*”- 





The 1960 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS ... 
delivers the biggest commissions and surest 
long-term business possible. Why? Because 
programming almost always reveals a need 
for more insurance. And you can plan your 
client’s coverage to take care of every con- 
tingency. 

SETTLEMENT OPTIONS .. . the only 
work complete on the subject of optional 
modes of settlements is more valuable than 
ever. Revisions show widespread changes 
in practices. They’re the surest induce- 
menis to increased coverage. 





PRICES: 

1 or 2 copies—$8.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 copies—$7.60 
Group your orders and save—by ea. (5% discount); 6 or more copies—$7.20 ea. 
ordering through your home of- (10% discount). 


fice, if your company groups 


orders. 
Otherwise—order direct from FLITCRAFT 4 
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KEEP YOUR VOLUME UP WITH THESE 


FLITCRAFT INCOME BOOSTERS 


—they're ready for immediate delivery! 


Pen ee ee ee ee ee ee 


INCORPORATED 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 





































Rates, current dividends, and 
histories. 


Cash, paid-up, and extended 
insurance values. 


Life income settlement options, 


Business figures, separately, 
for ordinary, group, indus- 
trial annuities, group an 
nuities, and totals. 


Policy analyses. 
Rates and values for Juveniles. 


Industrial and annuity pre 
miums. 


Savings-bank life insurance. 
Social Security information. 


National Service Life Insur- 
ance. 


Basic Tables for interest and 
installment figures, paid-up 
insurance, cash values, etc. 





All the settlement options on 
every policy issued since 
1900 by the 120 leading life 
insurance companies in the 
U.S. and Canada. . . com: 
panies writing 95% of all 
business. 


More information than you'll 
find in the policies them- 
selves ... more than you'l 
find in the rate books. 


Comparable and convenient 
data for all companies... 


Option data for a large pre 
portion of insurance in force 
in Canada. 


Practical methods of using 
options in partnerships and 
corporation insurance. 
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What I Expect of an Agency Director 


LLOYD M. BENTSEN, JR. 
President 
Lincoln Liberty Life 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


REATHES THERE A Company presi- 
Buen with soul so dead that never 
to his VEEP has said, “This year 
I expect a 20% gain over last year’s 
production, while at the same time 
we want an increase in profits.” This 
may be the reason the job mortality 
rate of agency directors in some com- 
panies approaches the obsolescence 
rate of women’s shoes! For the job 
turnover to be higher than it is for 
other executive positions in insur- 
ance companies is a clear indication 
that it isn’t always just the failure 
of the individual holding the title of 
agency director. 

The goals and objectives of the 
agency department are more clearly 
definable and more publicized; and, 
too, the failures more immediately 
apparent. It takes years to bury an 
actuary’s mistakes . . . and a presi- 
dent, well, he can always lay the 
blame on that agency director for 
lack of production or profits. 

The management of Lincoln Lib- 
erty was inherited from a small com- 
pany which, in 1958, absorbed one 
over twice its size. 1959 has been 
pent in meshing together the opera- 
ions of the two. So when I speak 
of what is expected of an agency 
director, we are dealing, in part, in 


Calculated Risks 


With a company our size, depth 
n management becomes a luxury we 
an’t afford; therefore, more rides 
br falls on our agency director. His 
actions are not as moderated for bet- 
et or worse by a chain of command 
between him and the men in the field. 
The perils of this situation are ob- 
‘ious, but it’s not without some defi- 
ite advantages. The information 
pon which his decisions are based 

oiten direct and unadulterated. 
he results of his decisions are more 
ediate. The success or failure 


of the agency is more directly his. 
Knowing the entire agency on a first- 
name, personal basis is still within 
the limits of his time and memory. 

Perhaps I had better start not with 
what we expect but what we don’t 
expect from an agency director. He 
should not be deciding the immediate 
year-to-year profits of our company. 
In a stock company, the president 
and his board of directors should 
decide whether their stockholders 
prefer immediate profits, growth, 
or a moderation of both. Once this 
basic policy has been determined, 
then these same officers decide what 
is a reasonable gain from operations 
. . . the balance is dedicated to in- 
vestment in growth by the agency 
director. Here his responsibility 
starts, and not before. 


Financial Guidelines 


It’s our job to provide him with 
the standards of what we can afford 
to pay for what kind of business. 
These become his financial guide- 
lines. 

Costs of business are fully as im- 
portant as the volume figures he runs 
in the company magazine; and I 
would say more agency directors 
have changed jobs over this problem 
than slow sales. 


Clear goals and objectives 


I expect him to recommend a 
budget showing where, how, why, 
and with what anticipated results he 
will spend the funds allocated to 
agency. Our prognostications on gain 
from operations and his on agency 
production are, at best, an educated 
guess; but they must be done if we 
are to have any continuity in plan- 
ning. 

He will develop the specific financ- 
ing program for managers and a gen- 
eral one for agents. A co-ordinated 
program with the comptroller will 
provide him with a periodic review 
of the costs of business in each 
agency. His is the responsibility of 
establishing standards for equip- 
ment, leases, and expense allowances 
for managers’ and agents’ offices. 
Such standards are often attacked as 
being merely a defense against mak- 
ing a decision in the individual case ; 
but, in actuality, they are truly a de- 
fense against making the same deci- 
sion repeatedly. An agency director 
must jealously guard and budget his 
time ; and well-thought-out standards 
of operating procedures—although 
considered occasionally much ma- 
ligned—will save him headaches and 
time, and provide freedom from 
charges of favoritism. 


Above Average Growth 


Since our company has an empha- 
sis on growth, we expect the agéncy 
director to have our production in- 
crease, percentage-wise, above the 
national average. 

An agency director is dealing in 
general with a group of extroverts, 
men of moods. . . and, if particularly 
successful as salesmen, these are 
likely to be prima donnas. Motiva- 
tion for them becomes an obligation 
of the agency director. He must be 
able to transmit confidence, ambition, 
and drive. The larger the company, 
the more this becomes a merchandis- 
ing motivation through managers, 
literature, and secondary media. But 
motivation is an appeal to emotions, 
and therefore difficult to sustain. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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J 
UMPED OVER THE LAZY DOGS 


A famous and useful sentence, that— 
because it contains all the letters of 
the alphabet, carefully assembled into 
a few well-edited words. 


In JEFFERSON NATIONAL, too, you'll 
find everything from A to Z—every- 
thing that’s timely and pertinent about 
today’s highly competitive life insur- 
ance business. 


@ Skillfully designed new Estate 
Builder plans that defy comparison. 


@ Guaranteed Insurability Rider. 


@ The finest Non-Can A & S and 
Hospitalization plans. 


@ Highly competitive Group portfolio. 
@ Motivating Audio Visual Films. 

@ A “Powerful Idea” Sales Track. 
@ Hard-hitting Direct Mail. 

@ Top Commission Contracts. 

@ Lifetime Renewals. 

@ Financial Assistance. 

@ Recruiting Bonuses. 

@ Field Training Seminars. 

@ Agent Group and Pension plans. 
@ Unexcelled Home Office support. 


For details, wire or write 


BYRON C. JOHNSON 
Agency V.P. 
















Agency Director—Continued 


There is an economic and emotional 
limit to contests, personal visitations, 
and putting out fires. There is a real 
danger that an agency director or his 
manager will substitute motivation 
for management. Here is his pri- 
mary responsibility, and he must not 
lose sight of it. All other agency 
assignments are but facets of his 
management role. 


Cooperation and Competition 


This is the most cooperative and 
competitive industry I know. Com- 
petition is in sales, but the coopera- 
tion is in how we do it. I have never 
seen an industry so willing to pool 
its experiences and knowledge. Can 
you imagine General Motors and 
Ford sending to a cooperative asso- 
ciation like L.I.A.M.A. detailed in- 
formation on its salesmen and sales 
methods, and telling each other what 
worked or what didn’t? There are 
many reasons why this is so of our 
industry, but the big point is that the 
information is there and available 

. and we are fools if we don’t 
use it. 

In a company our size, we are not 
interested in experiments in new 
methods of management. Our agency 
director must not be the first to prove 
the advantages of a new method of 
management, but he should be as 
close as possible to being the second. 
Lincoln Liberty is neither large 
enough nor wealthy enough to start 
down its own particular cul-de-sac 
. .. someone has already done it for 
us and can help us avoid that pitfall 
by the experiences they have quoted 
to L.I.A.M.A. 

The agency director’s decisions 
will only be as good as the informa- 
tion on which they are based; and, 
therefore, he should read and re- 
read management treatises and use 
your library and consultants. There 
is no substitute for good information 
in making your plans. It does you 
no good to evaluate bad information. 
Important decisions based on incor- 
rect information can only lead to 
failure. 

Ever so often an agency director 
must cut off the phone, shut the 
door, look out the window and watch 
the grass grow. At least once a 
month he should take time off from 
detail of day-to-day management to 
assimilate results, evaluate studies 
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and recommendations . . . and plan, 
I stress the point of determining 
your goals. As Socrates said, ‘Ifa 






























Hollars-a 
man does not know to what port he ves. It’ 
is sailing, no wind is favorable.” ae 

Once a year the director should beBy ould 1 
well-prepared to pack up and go with his 0i1 
the president, comptroller, and train- eir adr 
ing director for a brain-stormingMf) aid 
session at some secluded spot atfiore wi 
which each will attempt to run theffiich e; 
other’s end of the business. During jection 
this session the agency director willf,., pos 
probably advocate a course of bank- Pini 
ruptcy and ruin . . . while the comp-B tract 
troller will favor atrophy and stag-H i. in 
nation . . . and out of it all wil a of 
generally come some good ideas of leand 
change for the better in our manage- hird. ‘ 
ment, him. At 

The agency director will build the a1, | 
track upon which recruiting inter. aoe 
views are run. The building of theif tion, 
corporate image will start with the nose 
first interview with a prospective. c1 
agent, and will be continued at each Geog 
succeeding opportunity thereafter B ooncy 
The methods and tools of recruiting #R trate 
will be of his construction. ‘ill be 

Our company is a meld of the 4 to ; 
general agency and managerial sys-% ity te 
tems. The two systems have bor-@r. 1 





rowed so much from each other that 
ours is a hybrid where a man can 
choose either role with little change 
in responsibility or ultimate com- 
pensation. 
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Must Build Program 


The agency director must build. 
general agents and managers pro- 
gram and recruit the men for these 
positions primarily from our owt 
agents. He will provide for a selec- 












































































tion procedure that involves tryingiMrated < 

and seasoning en route to manage 

ment. A job description of responsi- 

bilities of the manager and generd 

agent will be his task. He will de We ( 

velop the criteria of adequate perf" Siar 

formance for general agents and electiv 

managers and will personally super nd che 

vise post selection. Pscous 
The agency director is respons-§f°T ©x 

ble for quality control in agents. He ein 

nite 


must avoid mediocrity in recru ting 
and strive for better qualified sales 
men. When we speak of quality, we 
aren’t concerned with a man’s schod 
ties, fraternity, or profile, We at 
looking for salesmen. 

The prompt elimination of failure 
is one of his more onerous jobs 
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Post-selection standards must be 
igidly adhered to. When such 
tandards are set, we are dealing in 
Hollars-and-cents statistics and aver- 
ges. It’s easy to agree to them when 
ve ave dealing in abstract; but they 
hould be made liberal enough at 
his point that, when it comes to 
eir administration and the individ- 
hal and emotions become involved, 
here will be no exceptions. It’s so 
much easier to comply with pre- 
election qualification requirements 
han post-selection standards. 
Elimination of men already under 
ontract has a tendency to be tainted 
with emotions. First, it’s an admis- 
ion of a mistake in recruiting. 
econd, no one likes to fire a man. 
Third, it’s easy to make excuses for 
him, And, last, it hurts production 
roals. But it is at this point that 
he agency director must leave his 
motions at home and see that his 
managers rigidly adhere to these 
bost-selection standards. 
Geographical objectives for new 
gency development will be to con- 
entrate and saturate. The objective 
ill be to enlarge present agencies 
nd to create new agencies in prox- 
mity to the home office and the 
exas-Louisiana Gulf Coast. With 
oday’s intense competition, cost 
actors have become increasingly im- 
bortant. To be able to advertise our 
product in an area, we must have 
he availability of it in quantity .. . 
nd that means a concentration of 
gents. We can build name recogni- 
ion quickly in a small area and do 
0 at a reasonable cost. Transporta- 
ion costs for agency schools and 
dministrative costs are all less per 
nit agent where we have concen- 
rated and saturated. 


Area Selection 


We can favorably compete with 
he giants in our industry if we are 
lective in the area of competition 
nd choose those areas most advan- 
ageous for our particular operations. 
or example, I told our agency di- 
ector that to some place in the 
Inited States we wanted to be the 
igg-st insurance company in the 
orl. Since a large number of our 
tocl:;olders are in the lower Rio 
tarde Valley of Texas, there we 
ad a sphere of influence and we 
hose it as a place to concentrate and 
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saturate. Today we are close to that 
objective in that area, 

With our having had a large in- 
crease in insurance in force in the 
last four years, and most sales in the 
section of the country which suffers 
the highest lapse rate in the U. S., 
lapses are of primary importance. 
Our agency director is charged with 
the responsibility of developing a 
program to build persistency. Steps 
taken by him thus far have been: 
1. Every man on financing submits 
persistency raters on every case sub- 
mitted for his first contract year; 
and, after that, on a selective basis. 
2. Recognition in literature, awards, 
and contests for persistency. 

3. Upgrading of agents and pros- 
pects. 

4. Pre-contract training to decrease 
agency turnover and resulting or- 
phan policyholders. 

5. Company articles 
stressing persistency. 
6. Increased emphasis on persistency 
in company schools. 


continually 


On Company Side 


Our agency director is expected to 
stay on the company side of the desk. 
His background is usually one of 
having come up through the ranks 
as an agent. He has a vivid memory 
of the agents’ problems, because 
self-identification is ever present. 
Now he has changed hats. He must 
forcefully sell the company’s story. 

He is expected to sell the career of 
salesmen and that management is not 
a reward or a step above a salesman. 
Today some agency departments 
seem to have their management titles 
limited only by their imagination. 
Finally, if you can believe the titles 
in some agencies, they have so 
severely limited the number of men 
who are simply called “salesmen” 
that, to paraphrase Winston Church- 
ill, “Never have so many managed 
so few.” The career of a salesman 
must be extolled as an end in itself. 

When you pause to think about 
it, all of these things that we expect 
our agency director to accomplish 
have a very important secondary 
function—they add up to the image 
that the men in the insurance in- 
dustry have of our company. The 
agency director, of course, is respon- 
sible for building and developing the 
agency department of the company ; 


and his recruiting and staffing of this 
department again has an important 
bearing on the image that his fellow 
insurancemen have of his company. 

The agency director also must 
build the field organization of his 
company—and in this capacity he 
unmistakably puts his own personal 
stamp on the company. For, just as 
a petroleum company is known by 
the service stations it keeps, an in- 
surance company is known by the 
agents and general agents it keeps. 
He decides what men to hire for his 
field organization and, thus, decides 
what kind of men should represent 
his company, 

He selects general agents who in 
turn multiply his image-influence by 
helping select additional men to rep- 
resent the company. Just think for 
a moment. How many impressions 
have you of other insurance com- 
panies—impressions that you have 
obtained solely from their field or- 
ganizations? Those impressions can 
be very accurate, because the field 
organization created by the agency 
director is a fairly true reflection of 
the company itself. 

In his field and office training pro- 
gram, too, the agency director 
stamps his image on his company. 
For the direction and thoroughness 
of the .agent’s training, in a large 
measure, determines the kind of busi- 
ness the company will get and the 
kind of company it will become 
through the years. 


A Happy Shop 


As supervisor of the field and 
office organizations, the agency di- 
rector has a big hand in determining 
whether his company is a “Happy 
Shop”—whether the personnel like 
their jobs—stay on their jobs—and 
do good jobs. As I mentioned be- 
fore, he is likely to be stuck with 
more than his share of prima donnas. 
But a good agency director, like a 
good opera director, finds ways to 
get some beautiful music out of 
prima donnas. 

When it comes time to put the 
insurance company’s image down on 
paper, again we find our agency di- 
rector helping to draw the picture. 
For he is responsible for printed 
sales promotion material, advertis- 
ing, agency advertising, press re- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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leases and publicity about agency 
activities, sales promotion activities, 
the agents’ clubs, house organs, and 
all the scores of projects which not 
only stimulate sales activities, but 
also help delineate the kind of com- 
pany we are. 


The agency director’s financial 
operations in setting and administer- 
ing commissions, agency fiscal opera- 
tions, budget, and so forth, naturally 
have a great deal to do with the com- 
pany’s reputation in the eyes of other 
insurance men, Certainly no good 
insurance man can have any respect 
for or confidence in a company with 
poor methods in any phase of its 
financial operations. 

The smart agency director, like a 
smart company, always knows what 
is going on. He knows when some 
bright young salesman should be en- 
couraged to start his own agency... 
when some new blood needs to be 
pumped into an agency. He knows 
how much training men in the field 
have had . . . how they reacted to 
it... whether they will benefit 


from more. He knows when to get 
on the phone and congratulate a man 
who has done an exceptional job. 
The way the agency director gets 
along with other company depart- 
ments and the way he gets along 
with the field force has a big influ- 
ence on whether his company has a 
reputation as a_ well-integrated, 
smoothly-operating company, or a 
company that’s a good one to avoid. 


HEALTH BILLS FOR AGED 


APPARENTLY YIELDING to desires of 
liberal Republicans and of Vice- 
President Nixon, the Administration 
has indicated that it will bring forth 
a plan of subsidized health care for 
the aged. It is known that President 
Eisenhower is strongly opposed to 
any bill with an element of compul- 
sion, which he calls “socialized medi- 
cine.” At the same time, Vice- 
President Nixon is known to desire 
some legislation which will be of 
assistance to the Republican cause 
in the election campaign. It is ex- 
pected that legislation will be in- 





KNIGHTS 


Joins American General Group 


troduced before the end of the pres. 
ent session of Congress. [road 
guidelines were set up for the plan, 
which would be voluntary and use 
private insurers, The cost would be 
shared by the Federal and state goy. 
ernments and the individual, who 
would pay according to means. The 
Federal share of the cost would be 
paid for out of general revenues. The 
program would be administered af 
the state level. 

Subsequently Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Secretary of Health, Educa. 
tion, and Welfare, said that he 
would complete his study of thes 
guidelines within the next two week: 
and then develop specific proposal: 
for consideration. A proposal oj 
several Republican legislators for a 
voluntary plan is also being dis. 
cussed, but at this time major in. 
terest is in what Mr. Flemming’ 
study may produce. 

The Forand Bill, although bottled 
up in committee and House of Rep 
resentatives, has stimulated wide 
spread discussion of the problem o 
caring for aged people. So far initia. 
tive has been with the Democrats 
The chief Democratic leaders of Con 


legislation to provide care for the 
aged. Speaker Rayburn agreed te 
cently to try to add hospitalization 
benefits to present Social Security 
benefits for the aged. Representatives 
of the insurance industry told the 
Senate subcommittee on problems ¢ 
the aged and aging that coverage 
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KNIGHTS LIFE stockholders have ap- 
proved a plan to transfer 100% owner- 
ship of the Company to the American 
General Insurance Company of Houston, 
Texas. 

It is the stated intention of American 
General management to continue the 
operations of KNIGHTS LIFE through 
existing offices with the same directors, 
officers, employees and agency force. 

KNIGHTS LIFE will be the largest of 
the American General companies that 
include the American General Life, 
Home State Life and Hawaiian Life. 
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the aged in the health insurance field 
is increasing rapidly and that “the 
insurance business is prepared ti 
provide even broader coverage fof 
active employees and those retired 
from the labor market.” 

A bill sponsored by Philip A. Hat = In 
(D.-Mich.) and Senator John I study 
Kennedy (D.-Mass.), introduced i later, 
January, would provide hospital an@j study. 
nursing care, but would not pag derive 
doctors’ bills. censu: 

Opposition to current proposals ti used | 
increase the Social Security tax wag actual 
base from $4,800 to $6,000 has beet year, 
expressed by the American Life Cong accur: 
vention, the Life Insurance Associ i 
tion of America, and the Nation 
Association of Life Underwriters # 

a communication sent to the How 
Ways and Means Committee. 
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PERSISTENCY 


JAMES WOOLERY 
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Occidental Life Ins. Co. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


NYESTING IN LIFE INSURANCE is 
Ie. > of the few things that cannot 
be replaced by a policy in another 
company without a loss to the in- 
sured. If we do business at a gro- 
cery store, we can go to another one 
without losing what we have bought 
at the previous store. If we buy 
from General Motors this year, we 
can later buy from Chrysler and we 
get practically the same trade-in. If 
we put money in a bank, we can 
withdraw it, certainly on the interest 
date, and transfer it to another bank 
without loss. However, if life insur- 
ance is changed from one company 
to another, the new company must 
pay acquisition costs, which have 
already been paid by the old com- 
pany. This increases the acquisition 
cost of all insurance and makes 
premiums higher. On the other 
hand, we tend to go back to the 
same grocery store because we like 
to gossip with the same butcher or 
go back to the same bank from habit 
or otherwise. If we buy life insur- 
ance, most of the time we buy from 
another company or possibly from 
another agent, who has changed 
companies and too often we lapse 
the policy in the original company. 
If we could reduce lapses, we could 
therefore, reduce premium rates. 


Lapse Rate Study 


In 1951 our company made a 
study of our lapse rate. Eight years 
later, this year, we made another 
study. The termination rates were 
derived from valuation data on a 
census type of formula. Since we 
used only terminations, which were 
actually processed in the calendar 
year, the crude results are not too 
accurate for the first policy year. It 
is of value for comparative purposes. 

Theoretically, the lapse rate 
shculd not affect premium rates if 
the withdrawing policyholder does 
not get more than his share of the 
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company’s assets. However, this 
cannot be done because it will be 
illegal to pay less than minimum 
values and competition has forced 
us into paying higher values. 

There are some people who main- 
tain that high values encourage 
lapses since, in times of stress, the 
policyholder will surrender for cash 
or make a loan on the policy, which 
has the higher cash value. However, 
there is no adequate proof for this 
statement and it might be of signifi- 
cance that the companies on the net 
level basis have the most favorable 
lapse rates. 


Higher Termination Rate 


Special policies, in my opinion, 
unless tailored to fit the need, will 
have a higher termination rate. They 
are most likely to be sold by high 
pressure with some special “gim- 
mick” which will later be misrepre- 
sented or exposed by another com- 
pany. If the policy is sold on a basis 
of pure savings, the lapse rate is apt 
to be high. Very few of us are 
Midases and enjoy accumulating 
wealth just to have money. We 
want what money will buy. 

Some years ago, the Life Insur- 
ance Research Bureau compared 
lapse rates of twelve building and 
loan associations with two billion- 
dollar life insurance companies. The 
first year, the life insurance compa- 
nies’ lapse rate is high, but after that 
less than building and loan. Perhaps, 
this is because life insurance is sold 
by high-pressure salesmen, whereas 
building and loan is not. However, 
building and loan is more pure sav- 
ings and less specific need. 

As a helpful hint for persistent 
business: there must be a need, and 
the business must be sold for a 
specific purpose, such as education 
of children ; a trip to Europe; retire- 
ment; protection of family; replace- 
ment of a key man; and others. 
Very few of our agents have been 
trained for so-called programming, 
pension trust and complicated tax 
arrangements. ‘We train new agents 
on package sales, which are based 


on a single need, such as mortgage 
redemption, college education, and 
readjustment fund. Package sales 
tend to have a smaller average 
amount, but a lower lapse rate, also 
a higher average premium per pol- 
icy. We have not attempted to sep- 
arate these two types of policies, 
that is, so-called package sales and 
the programming sales. 

Our company has for many years 
had two contests, one in March and 
one in October. There have been 
many differences of opinions as to 
the results of business written dur- 
ing these contests and we are now 
coding the business so we can com- 
pare lapse rates on contest business 
with other business. The idea is to 
substitute facts for appearances and 
demonstrations for impressions. 


Competition Tried 


Many methods of competition 
have been tried in order to improve 
persistency, such as the following: 
A. Persistency bonus in dollars per 
thousand. B. Increasing number of 
years of commissions. C. Adjusting 
retirement benefits to persistency. 
D. Paying higher renewal commis- 
sions the second and third year. E. 
Grading renewal commissions. 

We have not been convinced that 
any of these actually solve the prob- 
lem or even help it to any extent. It 
is my opinion that our entire im- 
provement in the 1959 study is due 
to our package sales technique, and 
that the increase in lapses from the 
third until the tenth year of 1959 
figures over 1951 figures is due to 
our Honor Club requirements, based 
on persistency for the first two 
years. We have not done enough to 
prevent lapses after the second year. 

It is very unlikely that we know, 
when we get an application, that it 
is to replace other business, either 
ours or that of another company. If 
we do know, we attempt to do some- 
thing about it. 

Our company does quite a bit of 
military and naval allotment busi- 
ness. All companies have found that 


(Continued on the next page) 
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the lower pay grades have the high 
lapse rate. We will accept these if 
persistency is above a_ certain 
amount. If it goes below this 
amount, the privilege of writing 
lower pay grades is withdrawn and 
if persistency goes below a certain 
figure, the contract is cancelled. We 
have actually cancelled the contract 
of one of our largest producing 
agents because of low persistency. 
We have not been in the business 
long enough to form an adequate 
opinion of what will happen when 
the policyholder withdraws from 
the service. Most likely the lapses 
will be very high, since the chances 
are about three out of four that the 
insured will go into a territory where 
we are not represented. 


Term Insurance 


Some people have said that lapses 
were due to the increasing amount 
of term insurance. I would like to 
quote from a paper by Rains Wal- 
lace at the recent American Life 
Convention in Chicago; “It is not, 
contrary to some more mythology 
that has been current, attributable 
to increases in term insurance,” Mr. 
Wallace declared. “It may be re- 
lated, however, to another shift 
which is becoming rather dramatic 
and which has been made almost 
explosive by the advent of the family 
plan. 

“I refer to the proportion of busi- 
ness sold on a monthly premium 
basis—with or without bank plan. 
In 1949, 37% of the adult male 
business sold by ordinary agents was 
on annual premium, and 14% was 
on monthly. In the last half of 1958, 
27% was annual and 37% was 
monthly (of which, incidentally, 
only 8% was bank loan business). 
For combination agents, monthly 
increased from 9% to 31% while 
monthly debit remained almost con- 
stant.” 

About two years ago, we began 
to be alarmed about our increase in 
term and began to campaign for 
other types of insurance, which may 
indicate the reduction in 1957. The 
reduction in average premium per 
thousand due to term insurance 
alone is not indicated. Retirement 
income is rarely sold now except in 
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pension trust because of Social Se- 
curity, staff pensions, veterans pen- 
sions, etc. We sell ordinary life, 
modified life, paid up at 85, etc. It 
is interesting to note that the aver- 
age premium was high during the 
war when people had money but 
nothing to spend it for. 


In Mr. Richardson’s article, he 
shows that the Mutual Life had 63% 
annual written prior to 1941 which 
reduced to 33% seven years later. 
At the same time, monthly was in- 
creasing from 9% to 21%. He 
shows the first year lapse rate by 
plan frequency for monthly about 
five times of that of annual. 


Actual total lapse rate on monthly 
business is terrific unless written on 
some automatic basis, such as salary 
allotment or pre-authorized check, 
Monthly debit ordinary, on which 
premiums are collected from door to 
door, will have a better persistency 
rate than premiums collected by 
mail. We do not have lapse rates on 
automatic monthly business, but we 
do know it is much better than reg- 
ular monthly. 


For Underwriting Use 


For many years the L.I.A.M.A. 
has had persistency rating charts for 
use in underwriting. We have used 
this only for certain agencies and 
perhaps it would be of value if we 
had the nerve to live by it, which we 
do not. This chart, of course, gives 
preference to higher income, to older 
age groups, to annual rather than 
other modes of premium payments 
and to occupations. Members of 
occupations with steady income, 
such as professional men, execu- 
tives, and skilled laborers, have the 
best persistency. Others on a steady 
salary such as office employees, 
tradesmen, and civil service employ- 
ees are next best. The worst are 
those whose income is not stable, 
even though some of them may make 
more than the second group, such 
as real estate salesmen, construction 
workers, truck drivers and farmers. 
Mr. Richardson shows lapse rate by 
income of insured and by occupa- 
tion. He indicates a favorable lapse 
rate for students and farmers. We 
have not had this favorable experi- 
ence. 


ENDOWMENT CREATE) 


A PERMANENT ENDOWMENT Of $1, 
000,000 for the American Co lege 
of Life Underwriters has been an- 
nounced. The endowment is being 
created by the life and health ir sur- 
ance companies of the United Siates 
and Canada, 


Provide Permanence 


Even though the fund-raising 
project was launched only two 
months ago, contributions totailing 
$850,000 already have been paid or 
pledged. The whole amount is ex- 
pected to be underwritten within the 
next few weeks. The purpose of the 
Endowment is to provide perma- 
nence and continuing financial sta- 
bility to our national college of life 
and health insurance. 


Serves 15,000 Students 


Currently, the college serves the 
educational needs of about fifteen 
thousand students, the great ma- 
jority of whom are in life and health 
insurance field activities. It also 


functions as a national examining 
body for the award of the Chartered 
Life Underwriter diploma. 


The permanent endowment will 
be employed for the broadening oi 
the work of the college. Julian S. 
Myrick, chairman of the college’s 
board of trustees, said that the col- 
lege in the future will provide col- 
lege-level education for a large seg- 
ment of the entire labor force serving 
the public’s life and health insurance 
needs—including field personnel, 
home office personnel, teachers and 
corporate risk managers, become an 
increasingly important means of at- 
tracting outstanding college gradu- 
ates into life and health insurance, 
and offer life and health insurance 
personnel the means of attaining 
prestige and public recognition. It 
will also develop postgraduate «du- 
cational facilities for life and health 
insurance personnel, provide lea ler- 
ship in developing college insurance 
education for general students and 
those contemplating a career in life 
insurance, conduct basic researcl: in 
the fundamental area of the Ar eri- 
can family and its need for contimtity 
and security, and give leadership in 
the important task of improving life 
and health insurance terminology. 
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The Management Guide 


J. J. COLLUM 
Budget Director 
Nationwide Insurance Companies 


‘MPACT HAS TAKEN ON added 
Scns in consumer, business, 
and even in industrial circles of the 
United States. The passenger auto- 
mobile industry started it. Now 
cargo truck makers are talking of 
their compact models. So is a man- 
ufacturer of heavy diesel tractors. 
One auto maker—quoting from 
Webster—says that “compact” 
means “firmly united ... solid... 
arranged so as to economize. .. .” 
It’s an apt word for a new kind of 
automobile; it’s also an apt way to 
refer to a new kind of management 
tool. 

The term “management guide” 
has been used in almost the same 
sense as “organization manual.” 
The guide discussed here, when 
compared with the conventional or- 
ganization manual, has compact 
characteristics. It has other charac- 
teristics, however, which make it a 
broader, more effective, and more 
flexible management tool than the 
organization manual while fulfilling 
the same purposes. Consequently, 
although “compact,” this manage- 
ment guide may be sufficiently 
unique to be considered the successor 
to the organization manual. 


Purposes of Manual 


Before pointing to the unique 
qualities of the management guide 
we should review briefly the pur- 

cs of the organization manual. It 

cxpected to show the organiza- 
structure, perhaps under the 

.-ral framework of an organiza- 

chart, for top management and 

i le management, and _ possibly 

for supervisory management. 
It may include functional charts or 
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descriptions pertaining to organi- 
zation segments on the various 
levels, perhaps with the design of 
the jobs held by individuals respon- 
sible for those segments shown in 
supporting job descriptions. The 
manual may also contain policy or 
related matter which is not neces- 
sarily organizational in nature. 

A job description may state the 
relationship of the position to other 
positions. The principal feature, 
however, is the more detailed de- 
scription of the basic functions for 
which responsibility, authority, and 
accountability are vested in the po- 
sition. A well-written job descrip- 
tion thereby assures complete un- 
derstanding of what the position in- 
volves, by both the executive to 
whom it reports and the holder of 
the position. It informs others as 
to the matters which should be co- 
ordinated with the position holder. 
At the same time it serves as the 
basis for salary administration or 
other comparison between positions, 
as a basis for filling the position and 
the development of subordinates 
who aspire to it, and for perfor- 
mance appraisal. 

The quality of a functional or 
job description depends on both the 
ability of the writer to be precise, 
rather than flowery and important 
sounding, and on the viewpoint 
taken. If written from the viewpoint 
of the person who holds the posi- 
tion, rather than from a viewpoint 
at the base of the pyramid of basic 
functions for which he is responsi- 
ble, it is easy to generalize. If 
descriptions are lacking in precise, 
well understood terms, they may 
tend to confuse—rather than clarify 
—relationships; also, it may be dif- 
ficult to readily recognize and re- 
align basic functions as the situation 
changes, whereas ease in recogni- 
tion and realignment of functions, 


and communication to all concerned 
in clear, concise, and understandable 
language, are essential characteris- 
tics of a living, breathing, organi- 
zation. 

If this is the situation, necessary 
realignment may be delayed until 
charts or descriptions can be satis- 
factorily revised, perhaps interfering 
with management processes. Or it 
may be decided to go ahead with 
necessary realignment and revise the 
charts or descriptions later. If the 
latter course is chosen, and manage- 
ment processes are maintained sat- 
isfactorily without current descrip- 
tions, the revision may be more or 
less forgotten. In a comprehensive 
study of top management organiza- 
tion in fifty insurance companies, in- 
volving personal interviews with top 
executives,’ it was found that only 
about 30% had up-to-date organiza- 
tion manuals. 


Provides Directions 


Organization charts and manuals 
have been criticized because they 
sometimes are looked upon as an 
end in themselves, developed after 
considerable “blood, sweat, and 
tears,” and then—like laws and reg- 
ulations—looked upon as inflexible 
outlines of what not to do. By con- 
trast, the very term “management 
guide” implies that it gives direction 
on what to do. Also, when referred 
to in this broader sense there is 
more justification for including 
policy or related matter which is not 
necessarily organizational in nature. 

The first step in building a man- 
agement guide is to decide how 
broad a purpose it is to serve. Policy 
and related matter would seem most 
appropriate. In addition, the guide 


(Continued on the next page) 


1 “Top Management Organization in Fifty Life 
Insurance Companies,” Report No. 2, Life 
Company Organization Committee, Life Office 
Management Association. 
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may include in brief chart form di- 
rectory information pertaining to 
the management group, such as 
names, telephone numbers, and 
room numbers of individuals in 
charge of or associated with the re- 
spective organization segments. In 
the same chart a very brief func- 
tional summary consisting of only 
one or two sentences, for each major 
organization segment and possibly 


for subordinate segments, may be 
helpful in encouraging and expedit- 
ing coordination. After quickly, 
and perhaps tentatively, identifying 
the segment where a particular basic 
function is most likely performed, 
the identity can be verified if neces- 
sary by supporting detail on assign- 
ment of basic functions, as later de- 
scribed. 

With or without reference to sup- 
porting detail, once the appropriate 
segment is identified, having direc- 
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The directory board of the Insurance Exchange Building is the 
largest of any office building in Chicago. That’s to be expected, 
since the Insurance Exchange is the largest office building in 
the city. It is remarkable, however, that all but a handful of 
the 3,272 names on the directory board are those of companies 
and executives in some branch of the insurance business. 


There’s no comparable assemblage of insurance people and 
activities anywhere else in the world. And nowhere else is there 
a building offering comparable advantages to this great industry. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Agents 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 


Telephone WAbash 2-0756 








tory information on the chart will 
permit contacting the responsible 


manager without reference to a sep- 


arate directory. It should not be 
necessary to include this informa- 
tion for general management; all 
persons who work with him usually 
know where and how to contact the 
chief executive. Also, inasmuch as 
he is responsible for all basic iune- 
tions, even though he may delegate 
to staff and/or operating subordi- 
nates, it is not imperative that his 
responsibilities be shown. If direc. 
tory information is necessarily main- 
tained separately, and if the brie 
functional summaries are not con- 
sidered worthwhile, the assignment 
of responsibility for basic functions 
—as described later—may be suff- 
cient. 

The substance of a management 
guide is a listing of all the “basic 
functions” performed. The commit. 
tee making the organization study 
of fifty insurance companies as- 
sumed that most of the companies 
would not have up-to-date organi- 
zation manuals. The committee sus- 
pected that existing manuals and 
job descriptions would not be suf- 
ficiently uniform to permit detailed 
analysis and comparison between 
companies. After several months’ 
work, the committee developed a list 
of basic functions which, in reason- 
ably clear language, described func- 
tions known to exist in most of the 
companies to be studied. With this 
list of functions, and knowing the 
top management organization struc- 
ture of a company, it was a relatively 
simple matter to determine which 
member of top management was te- 
sponsible for each basic function. 
The list of basic functions for which 
each member of top management 
was responsible, in turn, was a very 
clear picture of the responsibility, 
authority, and accountability vested 
in each such position. 


Basic Functions 


A list of basic functions wiich 
conforms to the peculiarities of 2 
specific company will consist lar-zely 
of the responsibilities assigned to 
supervisory positions; for example, 
“Receipt and preliminary review of 
applications.” This example could 
be broken into component parts, 
“Receipt of application” and “Pre- 
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ot con.@pould be combined, as long as clarity 
gnmentgs not lost. Existing job descrip- I for increased value for your clients’ premium dollars 
nctionsqions may be of help in establishing through generally lower rates for most plans. 


e suff.ne list of basic functions, provided ; 

hat the above test is applied and M for more sales power through Q.R.S.—quantity rate 
gement further breakdown or combinations scale which brings continuous grading of premium rates by 
'“hacicapre made as the test indicates. policy size to all regular life and endowment plans, 


ommit- for participating annual premium annuity— 

study Method of Presentation a new addition to our “portfolio” of famous high 

ies as- ; ; return annuity contracts. 

npanies Once the basic functions have been : ; 
organi-jectermined, all that remains is to for appeal to the ladies—a new preferential 

ee sus Mist them on the same sheet with rate for females for all regular insurance plans 

Is an((@eolumns representing each top man- but single premiums. 

be suf-gesement position and, to the degree for change in settlement options. If, at maturity, the 
Jetailed MP! detail desired, subordinate mid- guaranteed life income is less than 103% of the income then 
vet ween le management and supervisory f obtainable under the immediate annuity rate, the company 
nonths §P°Sitions. It can then be shown op- will pay the larger amount. (Not available in Massachusetts.) 

d a list MPOSite each basic function where re- 


sponsibility for it is assigned at the for a timely tip—a suggestion that you contact the nearest 
Manufacturers Life Branch and get full information on these 
and other changes that can give you new sales power in ’60. 


reason- 
d func-@°P Management level and the other 


- of themevels. To keep the number of col- 
ith this {/™ns to a minimum, the assignment For further information contact your nearest Manufacturers Life Branch Office 
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was re- (propriate middle management posi- THE 
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gement PUPeTvisory and middle management INSURANCE Li F £ COMPANY 
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vested MOP Management position ; this, how- 
tver, although requiring fewer col- 
mns, would complicate the use of mean that a relisting is necessary there should be only one supporting 
e guide and lessen its effectiveness when there is a change in the re- listing of basic functions. 
AS a management tool. sponsibility for a particular basic A more thorough understanding 
The order in which the basic function. On the contrary, perhaps of this technique might be obtained 
unctions are listed is not too impor-__ the principal advantage of this tech- by reference to “Mapping the Execu- 
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publications 


Vice President in Charge of Revolu- 
tion by Murray Danford Lincoln as 
told to David Karp. 


This book by the president of Na- 
tionwide Insurance is an expression 
of his philosophy that “people have 
a right and ought to have the means 
to control their own money and their 
own economic institutions.” 

Throughout his career—as execu- 
tive secretary of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau, as president of CARE, as 
president of The Cooperative 
League of the United States, and as 
president of some fifteen different 
business enterprises, Murray Lin- 
coln has always insisted that de- 
mocracy must be economic as well 
as political. This book is the record 
of his education in business and hu- 
man relations and his discovery that 
the best rewards come to those who 
are, as he has adopted for the com- 
panies’ slogan “In Service With 
People.” 


342 pps. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 300 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Tax Saving Compensation Plans by 
CCH Editorial Staff 


This booklet analyzes the impor- 
tant new Internal Revenue Service 
directives on compensation plans or 
contracts set up to spread today’s 
executive earnings over a number of 
years. It explains in plain English 
just how men at the top, key em- 
ployees, authors, salesmen, athletes, 
and others can keep more of what 
they earn. 

Feature sections discuss signifi- 
cant plans for deferring salary, bo- 
nus compensation, royalty income, 
commission income, and deferment 
of royalty income. The reader’s at- 
tention is called to ways of funding 
or effecting a plan through invest- 
ments in securities, life insurance, 
endowment and annuity policies. 
Sample clauses and resolutions pro- 


108 


vide a pattern on the wording of 
these unique plans. A topical index 
makes all information easy to find 
and use. 


32 pps: 50¢ per copy. Minimum 
order 2 copies. Published by the 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
4025 West Peterson Ave., Chicago 
46, Illinois. 


Sales Promotion for Life Insurance 
Companies—edited by Albert N. 
Beardshear, American United Life 
Insurance Company 


This book represents completion 
of a three part program initiated and 
financed by the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association. Its twelve 
chapters have been authored by rec- 
ognized leaders in the life insurance 
business and specialists in sales pro- 
motion, and cover all aspects and 
uses of this specialized field. It is a 
project of the Sales Promotion Re- 
search Committee of the LIAA. 

Earlier publications of the pro- 
gram were “Life Insurance Adver- 
tising” in 1957 and “Public Rela- 
tions for Life Insurance Companies” 


in 1958. 


Information on this book may be 
obtained from Richard L. Hinder- 
mann, editor Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association, Pan American 
Life, 2400 Canal Street, New .Or- 
leans 19, La. 


The Historical Statistics of Life Insur- 
ance in the United States, 1759 to 
1958 


This is a compilation of seven 
statistical tables indicating such 
things as the number of life insur- 
ance companies, their sales, insur- 
ance in force, assets, earning rate, 
liabilities, capital and surplus, and 
income and disbursements. Supple- 
mentary pages include additional re- 
lated information, notes on sources 


and methodology, definitions 2nd a 
list of sources for the tables. 


24 pps: Compiled by the Di: ision 
of Statistics and Research o! the 
Institute of Life Insurance, 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, .. Y. 


Training and Supervising Salesm 2n by 
Charles L, Lapp 


This is an extremely helpfu! om- 
nibus of practical advice on the real- 
istic solution of supervision and 
training problems. It should be of 
assistance to the immediate superior 
of salesmen, the sales manager, the 
top level sales executive and _ the 
salesman who wants to become a 
manager. It will benefit those who 
supervise salesmen in any company, 
whether they sell products or sery- 
ices, 

The book has been written as a 
guide to furnish a step-by-step and 
point-by-point program of all avail- 
able techniques for assisting sales- 
men to become more efficient and 
more productive through skilled su- 
pervision. 

The author is a well known at- 
thority on problems of marketing 
and management. He is presently 
professor of marketing at Washing- 
ton University and president of the 
Business Book Dealers and the Lapp 
Sales Supervision Institute. Dr. 
Lapp has worked as a consultant for 
many industrial firms and is one of 
the pioneers in research work on 
supervision of salesmen. 


223 pps. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


The 100 Greatest Advertisements— 
Second Revised Edition. 


In large format and soft bound, 
this book contains thirteen new 
chapters and spans “more _ that 
seventy years of development ir. aé- 
vertising. 

Insurance company  advertise- 
ments listed among the 100 gre: test, 
include those of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, . Institute 0 
Life Insurance and American Mt 
tual. 


232 pps; $2.25 per copy. ub 
lished by Dover Publications, ‘ne. 
180 Varick Street, New York 11, 
N.Y. 
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All “ merican Life: James J. Hensley has 
been appointed agency builder for north- 
easton Kentucky and western West 
Virg':ia (Huntington), while Martin 
Krav.cr and his sons, Harold, Jack and 
Sidn«», were named agency builders for 
Philiielphia and eastern Pennsylvania. 


Allstcte: Warren V. West has been ap- 
point:d sales supervisor, life-accident-sick- 
ness, and Raymond H. Kieffer, district 
sales manager, at Long Island (N.Y.) 
regional office. 

Roy R. Anderson has been appointed 
assistant vice president and chief actuary. 


American United: Lawrence W. Coffman 
and Louis D. Washburn, CLU, have been 
appointed agency managers in Evansville 
(Ind.) and Fort Worth (Tex.) respectively. 


Appalachian National: 4. Winton Wall- 
ing, formerly an agent for Jefferson Stand- 
ard, has been appointed general agent in 
McMinnville. 

Charles F. Kroboth, Jr., formerly district 
manager in Greensboro (N.C.)_ with 
Union Life, has been made regional super- 
visor in the Tidewater area (Norfolk), 
the first agency appointment in Virginia. 


Colonial Life Inms.: Changes in branch 
management within combination agencies: 
Thomas H. Bartley, Jr., promoted to man- 
ager, Harrisburg, Pa.; Joseph Torres ad- 
vanced to manager, Camden, N. J., replac- 
ing Reuben Hill, retired; Jerome Capone 
transferred to San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
replacing manager Thomas W. Davis, re- 
tired; and Anthony Cardace transferred 
from Manhattan to Brooklyn, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Capone. 

Lorne §. Brown has been appointed 
second vice president in charge of ordi- 
nary agencies, Douglas J. Moe, second vice 
president, personal accident and _ health, 
and John S. Thatcher, C.L.U., second vice 
president, underwriting, for this company. 
Mr. Brown has been superintendent of 
ordinary agencies; Mr. Moe secretary of 
personal accident and health and Mr. 
Thatcher is head of the underwriting de- 
partment of the company. 


Columbian National: Roland J. Russell, 
Jr, formerly Toledo manager for Conn. 
General, has been named regional director 
of sales for central dept. at Cincinnati. 

David F. McCormick and Stephen D. 
Hannigan have been appointed sales man- 
agers for new offices at 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York, and 250 Fulton St., Hempstead, 
L. I. N. Y., respectively. 


Bankers National: Howard T. Cohn has 
been named actuary. 


Berkshire Life: Herbert Frankford has 
beer. named general agent at 347 Madison 
Ave. New York City, following the dis 
solu on of The Whelan-Frankford Agency 
due ‘o disability of Lyman R. Whelan. 


iornia Life: James A. Jarvis has been 


cated to newly-created position of 
manager. 


For june, 1960 


Commerce Insurance: Drs. Martin L. 
Gecht and William Starr have been ap- 
pointed co-medical directors. 


Continental Assur.: Appointed managers 
of new group offices: Robert W. Stevenson 
at Boston covering Me., Mass., N. H., R. I, 
and Vt.; and Clarence R. Mundt, Jr., at 
Indianapolis serving Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. 


Eastern Life Ins.: Albert M. Rosenblatt, 
formerly brokerage supervisor for Forman 
Agency of Manhattan Life, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Monticello, N. Y. 


Educators Ins: Theodore J. Van Dorn 
was elected assistant vice president-acci- 
dent & sickness dept. 


Employers’ Life of America: Raymond 
W. Hillman was elected as assistant secre- 


tary. 


Equitable Life Assur.: Thomas J. Rooney 
has been named assistant cashier in the 
New York City cashier’s office. 


General American: Harvey M. Altman 
has been promoted to district group man- 
ager in Denver supervising Colo., Idaho, 
Mont., Utah and Wyo. 

Two additional agencies within the 
multiple agency system have been formed 
in Houston headed by Quentin Bueltel, 
formerly agency manager for Universal In- 
ternational, and Henry Gould, formerly 
division manager for Prudential. 

John O. Wiggins, formerly associated 
with Prudential, has been appointed a 
general agent in Houston multiple 
agencies. 


Government Personnel: Graham M. 
Leupp has been appointed general agent 
at San Francisco. 


Great Southern: Ben R. Resbess has been 
named director of personnel and public 
relations. William Sexton, vice president 
and director of public relations, has re- 
tired. 


Great-West: F. J. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed agency secretary succeeding 
G. S. A. Bacon, who became manager, in- 
surance conservation. 

Gerold F. Dixon, Jr., and Alvern A. 
Engwall have been appointed managers 
of Toledo and Des Moines branch offices, 
respectively. 


Guardian Life: Walter T. Launt has 
joined the home office staff in New York 
City as manager of field training and is 
succeeded as manager at Binghamton, 
N. Y., by H. Wesley King. 


Travis Hinson has 
superintendent of 


Investment Life: W. 
been appointed 
agencies. 


Jefferson National: Matthew J. Cava- 
naugh, formerly associated with Home 
Beneficial, has been appointed general 
agent in Baltimore, Md. 


John Hancock: Alex R. Holliday, CLU, 
has been appointed assistant general agent 
of the Flickinger General Agency at 
Indianapolis. 


Knutson Ins. Agency: John S. Crowley 
has been promoted to operations manager 
of this Minneapolis firm. 


Life of North America: Salvator H. 
Campagna, formerly division manager 
with Prudential in Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed field manager there. 


Life of Virginia: Ralph D. Murrell has 
been promoted to manager of district office 
at Radford, Va. 


Lincoln Liberty: Lawrence R. Burchett, 
Jr., has been named general agent in 
Kansas City. B. F. Clifton and R. L. 
Weatherford (owner of R. L. Weather- 
ford Co., a fire-casualty agency) have been 
appointed associate general agents in 
Buckner-Stewart Agency, Victoria, and 
Corpus Christi, Texas, respectively. 

Life departments established in general 
agencies for exclusive representation: Ben- 
son Insurance Agency, Omaha, Neb., Jack 
D. Webster; Waldrip & Whittenberg, San 
Marcos, Caesar A. Damon, Wyatt Insur- 
ance Agency, Texas City, Frank E. Cruse, 
and Barrow Insurance Agency, Denton, 
Carl Hall, all‘in Texas. 


Lincoln National: Leon D. Forbes, as- 
sistant vice president, has been named 
head of newly-created reinsurance service 
div. William J. Landen has been elevated 
to regional reinsurance manager-south- 
eastern, James R. Love joins reinsurance 
dept. as executive assistant at Dallas and 
Donald R. Edwards becomes reinsurance 
assistant-northern & northeastern. William 
E. Marks has been elevated to assistant 
manager of agency publicity and publi- 
cations services. 

Robert D. Vrzal has been appointed 
general agent in Wichita, Kan., succeed- 
ing Robert F. Hays, retired. Howard D. 
Wright has been named general agefit at 
newly-established office in Champaign, Ill. 
George B. Deason becomes sole general 
agent in Hannibal upon retirement of his 
father, Leslie C. Deason. The Martin- 
Tuttle Agency, Miami, is now known as 
George W. Martin, Jr., & Associates but 
M. Glenn Tuttle will continue as associate 
general agent. 

Representatives named supervisors in 
their respective agencies: Edgar E. Bow- 
man (George W. Martin, Jr., & Associates, 
Miami); David L. Hetrick (John Brad- 
shaw & Associates, Lafayette, Ind.); and 
Robert F. Thompson (Frank Jay Mel- 
linger Agency, Akron, Ohio). 


Lutheran Brotherhood: District repre- 
sentatives named: William L. Nelson, with 
Walter E. Cover general agency, Apple- 
ton; Lawrence M. Johnson, Stanley Tollef- 
son general agency, Minneapolis; and 
Richard M. Miller, Frank J. Sernak gen- 
eral agency, Rochester. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Mass. Mutual: Algis J. Jurela and Clif- 
ford Kahn have been appointed group 
pension. representatives assigned to 551 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

District group representative M. Ed- 
mond Cotter, Birmingham, Ala., has been 
placed in charge of new group office in 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Donald S. Cook 
(New England, Middle Atlantic and 
southeastern regions) and Benjamin F. 
Jones (Ohio, Lake Michigan and central 
States regions) have been promoted to 
newly-created position of regional sales 
vice president. 


Promoted to general agency posts: John 
W. Cloer, Dallas; Orville A. McNeer, 
Orlando, Fla.; John J. Fitzmaurice, Read- 
ing, Pa.; and Peter J. Nolfi, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Monumental Life: G.. Rick O’Shea, man- 
ager of group sales, has also been ap- 
pointed manager of group insurance 
dept. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Lawrence F. Costello, 
formerly with Union Central as super- 
visor at Des Moines, has been appointed 
general agent there, while Clyde L. 
Mitchell becomes general agent at Fort 
Wayne succeeding Harold E. Buchanan, 
CLU, general agent in South Bend who 
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With a proven sales record, and if living in 
one of the Provident States*, we may have 
just the opportunity you are looking for. 


WHY NOT HAVYVE?.. | 


> Your own general agency 


> Top commissions on personal production 


> Vested renewals 
> Competitive policies 
> Powerful sales brochures 


> Tops in support from Home Office 
> Growth with a growing company 


Write in strict confidence to: 


JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


PROVIDENT LIFE INSURAN 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


CE COMPANY 


is devoting full time to personal p:oduc. 
tion. 


Mutual of N. Y.: New regional super. 
intendents of agencies: John J. M F 
eastern; George A. Norwood, CLU, south. 
western; and Clarke H. Williams, south. 
ern. 

Ray G. Forman and Ralph S. Croskey, 
Jr., have been appointed managers of 
agencies in Los Angeles and New York 
City, respectively; Mr. Forman replaces 
Carl W. Wood, CLU, resigned. 

Edward J. Goddin, Richmond, Va., and 
Gerald W. Speicher, Indianola, lowa, have 
been promoted to management training 
positions at home office. 


Mutual Trust: A new general agency, to 
be known as Prestige Life Associates, Inc., 
has been opened in New York City (60 
E. 42nd St.) with Elliott Adler as presi. 
dent of the corporation. 


National Life (V#.): General agent ap 
pointments: William B. Rainey, CLU, for 
state of New Mexico (Albuquerque) and 
El Paso and Hudspeth counties in Texas; 
and Max L. Cartmill, San Diego. 


New England Life: General agent ap- 
pointments: C. Earle Armstrong, CLU, 
Salem, Mass., succeeding Ernest A. Hof- 
man, retired but continuing as associate 
general agent; Warren L. Johnson, San 
Antonio, Texas, replacing Christopher 
Goldsbury, CLU, his request but remain- 
ing as associate general agent; William W. 
Whitesides, CLU, Oakland, Cal.; general 
agent; David S. Kamp, San Francisco, has 
taken in David A. Kamp, his son, and Jack 
A. Martinelli as partners; Charles A. 
Colby, Wichita, Kan.; and Leo D. Wells, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


North American Equitable: Gordon D. 
Dobbins, formerly regional director of 
sales for Allstate Cos., in Roanoke, Va. 
has been appointed regional director of 
agencies in Ohio and William J. Meekins, 
formerly with trust dept. of Mercantile- 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co., made man- 
ager of policyowner service at home office. 


North American Life Assur.: F. E. Smith, 
FSA, has been appointed group executive. 


Northwestern National: Donald L. Fill: 
more, formerly with Marsh & McLennan’s 
Minneapolis life dept., has been appointed 
manager-advanced training. Donald P. 
Waslif has been named manager of 
Peninsula agency at San Mateo, Cal. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): William Sterling, 
Newark, and Joe G. Townsend, Oklahoma 
City, have been promoted to associate 
regional group managers. David R. Cook, 
Denver, has been advanced to assistant 
regional group manager. 

George V. Shipley, who retired as vice 
president in 1951, has retired again, this 
time as general agent in Van Nuys, Cal., 
but he will continue as a_ personal 
producer. A branch office has been cstab- 
lished in Van Nuys to replace the Shipley 
Agency, with Robert A. McCurdy is as 
sistant manager. Norman Mykles has 
been made general agent in Stockton, Cal. 
succeeding F. B. Alldredge, retiring but 
continuing as a personal producer. 

Jack K. Jones, formerly with Prude: tial, 
has been appointed assistant branch 1a0- 
ager at Oakland. 

William D. Henderson has been ad- 
vanced to brokerage manager at Dallas 
branch. J. David Barbee, Jr., formerly 
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with Provident Mutual in Jacksonville, 
Fla., has been appointed assistant bro- 
keraze manager there. 


Ohio National: James E. Surrell, formerly 
associate general agent with American 
Uniied in Cleveland, has been appointed 
general agent there. 


Old Equity: John C. Norton has been 
named chief accountant. 

Wallace E. Hopkins has been appointed 
acting state manager of Iowa. 
Old Line: James W. Marshall, formerly 
assistant manager for New England Life 
in Detroit, has been appointed a general 
agen: there. 


Old Republic: Clint A. Carpenter has 
been appointed underwriter. 


Pacific Mutual: Promoted: Rudy B. 
Miner, manager of sales promotion; John 
J. Posthauer, director of agency manage- 
ment development; and Valdimir S. 
Bebenin and Lewis Cass, director and 
assistant director, respectively, of new 
agency management training div. 

Named to new posts: Melvin F. Kolb, 
mortgage loan accounts supervisor; 
Jerome D. Abbott, office supervisor, Los 
Angeles group office; and Kevin J. Mc- 
Donough, press relations supervisor in ad- 
vertising and publicity dept. 


Pan-American: Dr. Marion J. LeDoux 
has been appointed medical director. 
The data processing dept. has been 
changed to the statistical and administra- 
tive services dept. with Lloyd E. Gross 
and Borne P. Boudreaux, formerly direc- 
tor and assistant director of data process- 
ing, being named director and operations 
manager, respectively; Philip J. Zernott 
has been promoted to systems manager. 


Patriot Life: LIA Agency, Inc., has been 
appointed general agent in Buffalo, N. Y.; 
James G. Quinlivan is general manager. 


Piedmont Southern: Elevated to post of 
assistant secretary: Mrs. Wilbur L. Black- 
man, Mrs. Lily H. Adams and Mr. R. R. 
McCumber. Paul Reddick was elected as- 
sistant to the treasurer. 


Pilot Life: Named management assistants: 
Lawrence E. Pike, Jr., formerly con- 
sultant in Taylors, S. C., for Metropolitan 
Life; Joseph E. Gardner, formerly with 
John Hancock in Charleston, S. C.; Louis 
Edwards, formerly district manager in 
Jacksonville, Fla., for Mutual Benefit Life; 
and R. Jaudon Berry, formerly with Lin- 
coln National in Miami, Fla. 


Pioneer American: Leroy J. Switzer, 
formerly with Webster Life, and E. H. 
Cassada, formerly a general agent with 
Franklin Life, have been appointed 
regional sales directors at Denver (Colo.) 
and for Indiana and vicinity, respectively. 
Thomas F. Wasson and ‘Jerome Rosen, 
both formerly associated with Metro- 
politan Life, and H. Glenn Duckworth, 
formerly with Citizens Standard, have 
been appointed Texas regional managers 
at P ryan, Dallas and Houston, respec- 
tively. 


Pioncer Mutual: Promoted: Bruce C. 
Fjelde to assistant vice president and man- 
ager, disability claim dept.; and Sanford 
M. Leraas to assistant secretary and meth- 
Ods si:pervisor. 
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MANAGERS ARE BORN 
AND MADE, TOO! 


re Northwestern National we believe that Field Management Train- 
‘& ing should cover the every day problems a manager faces in the field. 
For example, we show our Management Trainees how to face their future 
responsibilities by having them conduct intensive orientation classes for 
new men and by having them follow up such classes with regular joint 


work in the field. 


One of the basic duties of our six Divisional Superintendents of Agen- 
cies is the preparation of men for agency management. We always have 


from 12 to 18 men in our Agency Management Training Program. 
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Postal Life Ins.: Helen J. Virla, general 
assistant to executive dept. in treasurer’s 
dept., was elected assistant secretary. This 
marks the first time that a woman has 
risen through the ranks to become an 
officer. 

A 2nd agency has been opened in 
Buffalo, N. Y. (375 Ellicott Sq. Bldg.) with 
John J. O’Keefe as general agent. 


Provident Mutual: A district group office 
has been established at 2816 Fairmont in 
Dallas to serve Texas and Oklahoma areas 
and is under the direction of Albert G. 
McGrath, manager. 

Boston general agent Alex M. Hammer 
becomes general agent emeritus on July 
1 and his offices will merge with those of 


John H. Frye, Jr., CLU, formerly Maine 
manager, who will become manager of the 
combined Boston agency at 45 Milk St. 
Mr. Frye succeeded Winton H. Green as 
Boston manager upon Mr. Green’s ap- 
amare as manager of a new agency 
eing established in Oklahoma City. 


Prudential: A. Douglas Murch was elected 
an assistant actuary. Robert P. Warlick 
has been appointed associate investment 
manager, bond dept. 

Thomas W. Ward has been promoted 
to district group supervisor at Pittsburgh 
and Ernest F. Kachlin advanced to sales 
manager of group pensions at Phila- 
delphia. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


The southwest Pennsylvania regional 
office, formerly situated at 330 Grant St., 
and the northwest Pennsylvania regional 
office, formerly situated at 140 Stanwix 
St., have moved to 200 S. Craig St. 
(America Fore Bldg.). 


Republic National: Richard L. Dodson 
has. been appointed superintendent of 
agencies. 


Security Benefit: Henry H. Wanke has 
been appointed senior underwriter. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): General agent 
appointments: Herbert C. Wik, Jr., for- 
merly agency supervisor with Paul Revere, 
at Worcester, Mass.; and Frederic R. 
Breidenbach, formerly associated with 
Conn. Mutual, at new Akron (Ohio) 
agency. 


Sentry Life: Andy Popa, Jr., has been 
named individual life sales manager. P. F. 
Minster has been appointed group sales 
manager for this company and Hardware 
Mutuals. 


Southwest Indemnity: Richard W. Kel- 
logg (formerly manager for Union 
Mutual) and Kellogg Associates, Inc., has 
been appointed regional manager for 
Florida. 


State Farm Life: Now has operating units 
in all but one of the 16 regional offices. 
Richard Nelson is regional life manager 
of east central unit at Newark, Ohio, and 
Dayle Garrett is regional life manager of 
Missouri-Kansas unit at Columbia, Mo. 


State Mutual Life: Harold L. Grant, for- 
merly a special group representative for 
Conn. General, has been named manager 
of San Francisco group office. 


Union Central: Appointed managers: 
Arthur Babian, Detroit; Cyril E. Faust, 
Harrisburg, succeeding George W. Rudy, 
transferred to home office for training as 
an agency coordinator; Lionel Levitt, 
Springfield, Mass., replacing Charles S. 
Merriam, retired; and Thomas (C. 
Winston, Portland, Me. 


United Benefit: Ed Laughlin, CLU, has 
been appointed director of training and 
field services. Ralph Paschke and Larry 
McGuire have been named regional sales 
directors for western and eastern regions, 
respectively. 

Appointments for this company and 
Mutual of Omaha: A policy control dept. 
has been established to coordinate the 
issuance and development of policies; 
named manager of this newly-created 
operation is Mel Engler. Leroy Bourque 
has been advanced to chief underwriter 
of group insurance div. replacing Mr. 
Engler, and Merlin Johnson promoted to 
assistant group underwriter. Don Regan 
has been appointed supervisor of group 
claim audit and Jim Klein named field 
claims supervisor for Michigan and Ohio. 


United Fidelity: Andrew G. Dickinson 
has been advanced to superintendent of 
agencies. 


United States Life: Home office promo- 


tions: Warren H. Page and George Brum- 


mer, co-managers of policy service :lept; 
and Walter J. Lyden, manager of lik 
claims dept. John E. Sheehan, as: stant 
vice president in charge of underw citing 
dept., is now directing the issue dept. 
as well. 

Alex Neidenberg has been appcinted 
brokerage supervisor for White & Wiaston, 
Inc., New York City. 

Adds agencies: S. F. Riebel Aency, 
Fresno, Cal.; Louis M. Karpel Azency, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Ed Ryan & Sons, Troy, 
N. Y., (Frederick Ryan will supervise life 
and A & H depts.); and D & D Insurance 
Agency (James M. Daprile and Frank 4, 
DiGiacomo), Youngstown, Ohio. 


Weghern Agency, John C.: This New 
York City firm has established an acci- 
dent and health dept. with Emory 6. 
Bullis, formerly of Metropolitan Liie, as 
head of the new dept. 


Volunteer State: Robert H. Womble has 
been named general agent in Belton, 
Texas. 

Named _ representatives: Marvin W. 
Gooch, Tyler, Texas; William Y. Me. 
Kenzie, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Richard A. 
Warner and Clarence E. Warren, Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; Richard E. Wilson, Atlanta, 
Ga.; and Raul H. Yarbrough, Muscle 
Shoals City, Ala. 


Western Life (Mont.): Dr. Donald 0. 
Schultz was elected associate medical direc. 
tor. 

George B. Holland, formerly executive 
vice president of Tennessee Valley Life, 
has been named _ superintendent of 
agencies for Tennessee. 
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AIR CONDITIONED 

MODERN FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
UNUSUALLY LIGHT 

COMPLETE OFFICE SERVICES . 


Desirable space for an insurance company, agent cr broker. 


Ft. 


IN DOWNTOWN NEW YORK CITY INSURANCE DISTRICT 


CORNER GRADE FLOOR STORE UNUSUALLY LIGHT & ATTRACTIVE 
1500 Sq. Ft... . Corner Fulton & Gold Streets . . . Ideal for Metropolitan Department 


AND 


8500 SQ. FT. OF ATTRACTIVE UPPER FLOOR SPACE 


FLOOR COVERING AND PAINTING 

TERM OF LEASE SUBJECT TO 
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ALL INSURANCE TENANTS 
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BEST BUILDING COMPANY, INC., 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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RALPH D..CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals 
holds that insured covered by interim 
plan of term insurance where 
ambiguity existed in application and 
receipt for premiums 


Comanche Johnson made appli- 
cation to the Residential Mortgage 
Department of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States, for a $12,000 loan to be 
secured by a first mortgage on his 
home. A like amount of insurance 
was evidently required by Equitable 
and on March 27, 1958, Comanche 
Johnson applied for such amount of 
life insurance. The application con- 
tained language, inter alia, as fol- 
lows : 

“There has been paid to Greig Grif- 
fin, $20.16 for preliminary term in- 
surance to April 30th, plus $38.28, 
the first monthly premium on the 
policy herein applied for, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 
receipt bearing the same date and 
number as this application.” 

The receipt that was given the in- 
sured reiterated the facts concerning 
the two premiums as above and then 
stated that if Part II of the applica- 
tion was satisfactory, the insurance 
would be in full force and effect. 
Par: II required a satisfactory medi- 
cal .xamination. The premium pay- 
ments were made, but Part II of the 
application was never completed as 
Comanche Johnson died on March 
29, 1958, from natural causes. 


For June, 1960 


Equitable denied liability, alleg- 
ing that the medical examination was 
a prerequisite to insurance coverage 
under the terms of the receipt. Suit 
was filed in the Federal District 
Court for the Northern District of 
Illinois by the insured’s beneficiary. 
The District Judge granted Equita- 
ble’s Motion for Summary Judg- 
ment and insured’s beneficiary ap- 
pealed to the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 


‘The appeal was heard and Justice 
Juergens wrote the opinion, revers- 
ing the holding of the trial court, re- 
manding the matter for disposition 
in accordance with his opinion. 


The court reviewed the receipt 
and application, and stated that the 
language of the receipt provided for 
the preliminary term insurance to 
April 30th, and that if the medical 
examination was satisfactory, the 
permanent insurance plan would be 
in effect. Obviously, the intent of 
the parties was to obtain an interim 
policy until the permanent policy 
became effective. For that purpose, 
insured paid two premiums, one for 
the term insurance to cover the pe- 
riod between the application and the 
acceptance by the company of the 
proposed permanent policy. The 
court felt that any careful, reasonable 
prudent person would determine this 
conclusion from reading the papers. 
The insurance company prepares all 
applications, receipts, policies, etc., 
and if they burden the language with 
dual interpretations, they must be 
chargeable with the ambiguity 
created thereby. The law is clear 
that contracts of insurance are con- 


The Tegal Spotlight 


strued strictly against the insurer 
and liberally in favor of the insured. 
Where two interpretations, equally 
reasonable, are possible, that con- 
struction should be adopted which 
would enable the beneficiary to re- 
cover. 

The language in the application 
and receipt contains an ambiguity 
and must be resolved against the in- 
surance company. Therefore, the 
court holds that the receipt provides 
two consecutive insurance contracts 
of $12,000 each; the first from 
March 27, 1958 to April 30th, and a 
permanent policy which would be in 
force thereafter, providing Part II 
of the application is satisfactory. The 
judgment of the trial court is re- 
versed and remanded with instruc- 
tions for the District Court to set 
aside the Summary Judgment and to 
grant plaintiff judgment for $12,000. 


Johnson, Plaintiff, Appellant v. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, Defendant, Ap- 
pellee. United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit. 4 
CCH Life Cases (2d), Page 812. 
Constantine Farmans, Chicago, II- 
linois, for appellant. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, III, Miles G. Seeley, 
Mayer, Friedlich, Spiess, Tierney, 
Brown & Platt, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois, of counsel 
for appellee. 


South Dakota Supreme Court finds 
that insurance company not bound 
by policy contract where there was 
fraudulent misrepresentation in ap- 
plication 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


In January of 1958, one Ivory 
suffered a severe ulcer attack, en- 
tered a hospital, and had an opera- 
tion performed for this ailment. 
Previously, on January 26, 1956, 
Ivory had applied for and had re- 
ceived a hospital and surgical ex- 
pense policy from the Reserve Life 
Insurance Company. In making the 
application, he stated first, that he 
was in good health; second, that he 
had no diseases of the stomach ; and, 
third, that he had not received med- 
ical or surgical advice or treatment 
within the past three years. He 
filed claim for his expenses as a 
result of the January 1958 operation, 
and after investigation, the company 
denied liability. Suit was filed in the 
Circuit Court of Pennington County, 
South Dakota. The jury found for 
the plaintiff insured. 

The testimony disclosed that in 
1936, Ivory had consulted a phy- 
sician who had advised him he had 
a duodenal ulcer and prescribed 
Sippy powders. Because of his ail- 


ment, Ivory was discharged from the. 


Army in September of 1943, and 
about a year later surgery was per- 
formed for the ulcer. In the Fall of 
1953, Ivory disclosed that he had 
gone to one Dr. Kegaries with ab- 
dominal pains which he was fearful 
were caused by an ulcerated stomach 
or intestine. 

After the adverse verdict, the in- 
surance company appealed to the 
South Dakota Supreme Court and 
Justice Roberts wrote the opinion. 
This court reversed the judgment, 
thus holding for the insurance com- 
pany. 

The insurance company relied on 
the fact that a material misrepresen- 
tation had been made in the applica- 
tion, and in reliance thereon, they 
issued a policy, but said policy 
should be cancelled because of such 
misrepresentation. The court stated 
that the law on this point is as 
follows : 

“The importance of a false state- 
ment by an applicant for a policy of 
insurance as to whether he has con- 
sulted physicians lies in the fact that 
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This is the story of a man, an idea, and an ideal. Murray D. Lincoln, 
president of Nationwide Insurance, is a business executive who pro- 
poses a new declaration of economic independence. “His autobiography 
makes Horatio Alger look like a piker. This is a book of unlimited 
human interest and enormous business value.” —Avotr A. Beate, Jr. 





VICE PRESIDENT 


IN CHARGE OF REVOLUTION 


By MURRAY D. LINCOLN, president of Nationwide Insurance 
as told to David Karp $4.95, now at your bookstore 


he conceals from the insurer the fact 
of such consultations and thus de- 
prives it of the opportunity of iak- 
ing an independent investigation and 
of obtaining further information, so 
as to enable it to decide for itse'f, in 
the light of the additional informa- 
tion, whether to enter into the pro- 
posed contract or what premium to 
charge.” 

The plaintiff Ivory had contended 
that the visit to the doctor in the 
Fall of 1953, which was within the 
three-year period asked about in the 
application, was for a minor or tem- 
porary ailment and thus, would not 
be a material representation. The 
insurance company witness stated 
that if the insurer had known of such 
consultation with the doctor, it 
would not have assumed the risk. 
The materiality of a false represen- 
tation must be determined by its 
probable and reasonable influence 
upon the insurer. 

In view of the undisputed evidence 
in this case, it may not be said that 
the false representation as to 
whether plaintiff consulted a_phy- 
sician, was not material as an in- 
ducement for the issuance of the 
policy and to the risk assumed. Thus, 
the judgment appealed from is re- 
versed in favor of the insurance 
company. 


Ivory, Plaintiff, Respondent v. Re- 
serve Life Ins. Co., Defendant, Ap- 
pellant. South Dakota Supreme 
Court. 4 CCH Life Cases (2d) Page 
819. 

Hanley, Costello & Porter, Security 
Building, Rapid City, South Dakota, 
for appellant. Whiting, Lynn, Frei- 
berg & Shultz, Rapid City National 
Bank Building, Rapid City, South 
Dakota, for respondent. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


THE SUPREME courRT of New York 
has upheld the state law and the 
insurance department in its refusal 
to allow an out-of-state life company 
to own a fire and casualty company. 
The case arose because the depart: 
ment in 1956 informed the Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company 
it would refuse to renew its New 
York license if it went through with 
plans to purchase the National /‘ire 
Insurance Company. 
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policy changes 


American National has a guaranteed in- 
surability rider. 


Bankers Life of Indiana has introduced 
an escalator retirement income licy 
providing for an increasing annual pre- 
mium with increasing monthly benefits 
at 65. The policy is participating with 
participation starting at about the eighth 
year in an amount about equal to the an- 
nual increased premium at that period. 


Business Men's has a future purchase 
option. 


Connecticut General has increased its 
non-medical limits—to $15,000 for ages 
0-30, $10,000 for ages 31-35, and $5,000 
for ages 36-40. The company has a 
graded premium life policy which has 
premiums increasing until the fifth year, 
after which they are level. 


General American has increased the rate 
of interest used in discounting premiums 
paid in advance to 4% for the first ten 
years from date of payment and 314% 
thereafter. 


Georgia International increased its non- 
medical limits on individual life insur- 
ance effective May 1. The limits will be, 
to age 25, $25,000; for higher ages, $20,- 
000, $15,000, and $10,000 to ages 30, 35, 
and 40 respectively. The non-medical 
limits for females will be $5,000 less for 
each age group. 


Liberty Life of South Carolina has 
added a complete series of participating 


See Bath PERE SPI 


policies. The contracts have 


ordinary plans to its non-participating 
nm re- 
vised and are being issued in a new book- 
let form. 


Life of Virginia has two new series of 
policies, the Virginian for contracts of 
$5,000 or more, and the Basic Protection 
for smaller amounts. Premiums for both 
are graded by policy size, with generally 
lower premiums for females. Among new 
riders and policies are a guaranteed insur- 
ability rider, double protection to 65, 
and family income riders. 


Loyal Protective has revised and liber- 
alized its Professional Overhead Expense 
policy. The company allows waiver of 
premium after four months of total dis- 
ability, and the policy is guaranteed re- 
newable to age 65, with premiums ad- 
justable on a class basis. 


Manufacturers Life has a graded pre- 
mium system using a policy factor. Whole 
life par premium for a male age 35 is 
$25.24 per $1,000 for a $2,000 policy; for 
$5,000, $22.54; for $50,000, $20.92. Female 
lives will have rate reductions on all 
plans except single premiums. An alter- 
native basis for life income settlements 
provides that if at maturity the life in- 
come guaranteed is less than 103% of 
that obtainable under the immediate an- 
nuity rate, the company will pay the 
larger amount. This alternative will not 
be available in Massachusetts. Other 
changes have been made. 


Massachusetts Mutual has introduced 
waiver of premium benefit for non-wage 
earning housewives, available on policies 
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up to $25,000. The company has re. ised 
and liberalized benefits in its grouy in- 
surance contracts for groups of from 10 
to 24 employees. Maternity benefits have 
been removed from hospital and surzical 
coverages, having been placed in a sep. 
arate category of their own, and ave 
become optional. More complete benefits 
are now provided for “radiation ther 
expense.” The maximum benefit for 
groups of this size under the major medi- 
cal plan has been changed from a $5,000 
lifetime maximum to a $5,000 per-iilness 
maximum. 


Mutual of New York has made a “sub. 
stantial increase” in the amount of life 
insurance it will issue without medical 
examination. The new limits are double 
the old ones. 


National Fidelity of Kansas City has two 
guaranteed renewable disability income 
policies. 


Occidental of California has some new 
products, including a Life Modified at 
Age 70 which is a whole life policy with 
a modified death benefit at that age. 


Old Equity Life is sending an extra bene- 
fits endorsement to new policyholders 
which, without extra premium, grants 
benefits payable anywhere in the world 
and covers the cost of treatment by a 
licensed chiropractor. The rider is be. 
ing sent to all new policyowners of health 
insurance and other policies except hos- 
pitalization and life. 


Pacific Mutual has new non-medical 
limits, which are $25,000 for ages 5-25; 
$20,000 for ages 26-30; and $10,000 (limit 
written in one year) and $15,000 (limit 
written until examined) for ages 31-35. 
Amounts vary for other ages. 


Prudential has increased limits for many 
standard and most sub-standard risks. 
Non-medical limits have also been in- 
creased—at ages 26-30, the amount that 
may be issued during a two-year period 
without a medical examination has been 
increased to $25,000, except in Mississippi, 
where the previous rates apply. Other lib- 
eralizations have been made. 


Sun Life, Md. has a 15-year convertible 
term, a convertible to age 65, and a reduc- 
ing term for mortgages. Non-medical 
limits have been increased. 


Texas Life of Waco has increased non- 
medical limits, so that at ages 0-35 they 
are now $15,000. 


The Travelers has an extended non-medi- 
cal program with new non-medical limits. 
An increasing death plan is in prepara 
tion. 


WITHDRAWS OFFERING 


AMERICAN LIFE FUND, Inc. has with- 
drawn from registration with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion 1,250,000 shares ($25,000,C0) 
of a new issue of capital stock. [he 
stock was to have been offerec to 
the public at $20 per share thro igh 
a group of underwriters led by First 
Boston Corporation. 
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medial {A TRIBUTE TO THE DILLON-GRIFFIN AGENCY of GEORGIA and FLORIDA... 
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ae ‘‘where success breeds success’ 


) 
i risks, (ational Life is proud to pay this tribute to the Dillon-Griffin A substantial number of the Dillon-Griffin men are already 
een in- Mvency for its outstanding 1959 production record of over CLU’s and a number of others are in the process of com- 
int that : ° ’ . , 
- period 5,000,000 paid-for business —not only the company’s top _ pleting their CLU work. 
as been Mfroducer for the year but probably tops for the industry. Another point: Recognizing the need for prompt and effi- 
i What makes this Georgia-Florida organization with its41 cient service for its 70 career underwriters operating out of 
IDRT members tick? Among other things, intensive indi- Atlanta and 2 district offices in Georgia and 3 in Florida, 
_. (@dual training and supervision at the agency level in both here are some of the Dillon-Griffin “extras” that have in 
aed asic and advanced underwriting techniques backed by basic no small measure contributed to the success of the Agency: 
medical 2d advanced Home Office training schools and seminars. 
n important part of the success pattern is the availability 
ed non- a broad variety of prestige-building sales aids including 
35 they Mn impressive library of audio-visual sales film presentations. 
The result? Success breeds success. The new man coming 
ito the agency first of all is carefully selected as to his ap- 
tude for the business, and then he is trained and supervised 
y men who are Million Dollar producers. A wealth of prac- 
cal sales ideas and techniques cannot help but rub off on the 
ewcomer as he works shoulder to shoulder with top notchers. 
ING With over 58% of the agency’s full-time career under- 
riters members of the MDRT, average production amounts And last, but not least —National Life’s portfolio of ex- 
$1,152,000. The fact however is that practically every agent tremely flexible contracts and its enviable position as a 
asulsstantial producer even though not a member of MDRT. highly competitive low net cost company. 
























1. Daily telephone service to the Home Office Under- 

writing Department concerning pending business 

. Liberal secretarial allowances " 

. Well-furnished private offices for each agent 

. A well-organized Planning Department 

. Retainer of the finest counseling service available to 
assist in the analysis of the more important estates 

. Liberal social benefits including substantial group 
life coverage, hospitalization and major medical, 
agents’ pension plan, etc. 
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yy First Insurance Company Montpelier 


FCUNDED IN 1850 « A MUTUAL COMPANY + OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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Are you like Ed? 


Since joining Midland Mutual in 
November, 1958, Ed Dean has estab- 
lished himself as a successful gen- 
eral agent—the dynamic leader of 
his own insurance business. Why 
did he accept this post after several 
rewarding years as both agent and 
assistant manager? 

“I wanted a shop of my own,” 
says Ed, “and the sooner the better. 
Midland Mutual offered the oppor- 
tunity I wanted. They were the right 
size: big enough for stability and 
prestige, small enough to know you 
by name. They had the recruiting 
and training program I needed to 
get quality men for my new agency. 
And they offered me a terrific con- 


tract, a liberal financing plan, plus 
allowances for expenses and devel- 
opment.” 

If you’re like Ed Dean, you’re a 
mature, experienced insurance man. 
You’re ready to start building a 
lucrative business as a General 
Agent. You’re looking for a first- 
rate company with every advan- 
tage: strong financial support, 
effective recruiting and training 





aids, modern Life and Accident & 
Sickness products, hard-hitting 
sales programs plus a spirit of mvu- 
tual understanding between home 
office and field. In short, you’re look- 
ing for Midland Mutual. 

Write Charles E. Sherer, CLU, 
Vice President and Director of 
Agencies, The Midland Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, *8 East Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


-: MIDLAND MUTUAL 
: LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Midiand Mutual has immediate agency openings in Tampa—St. Petersburg; Charlotte, North Carolina; Baltimore; Louisville; Memphis. Opportunities also available in other areas, 
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ACADEMY LIFE Insurance Company 
Colsrado Springs, Colorado 


New President 


Paul E. Huff, formerly with the National Farmers 
Union Life Insurance Company, Denver, Colorado, has 
been elected president of this company, and Wallace 
Lundquist has been appointed vice president. 


ALL AMERICAN LIFE and Casualty 
Company, Park Ridge, Illinois 


Teachers’ Group Plan 


This company has been selected as the carrier for the 
group life plan of the American Federation of Teachers, 
A.F. of L.-C.I.O0. The union has a membership of 
55,000 throughout the United States and the Panama 
Canal Zone. 


AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE Assurance 
Company of Florida, Miami, Florida 


New President 


R. Kirk Landon, formerly senior vice president of the 
Credit Life, has been elected president of this company 
succeeding James G. Ranni, who has served as president 
since the company’s founding in 1952. Mr. Ranni will 
continue as chairman of the board. 


AMERICAN INCOME LIFE Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Working Control Acquired 


The Reinsurance Investment Corporation has ac- 
quired working control of this company through the 
purchase of a substantial stock interest. Otto Marx, 
Jr., chairman of the Reinsurance Investment Corpora- 
tion, will replace Harold L. Goodman, the chairman 
of the board of American Income Life, but Bernard 
Ra»oport will remain as president. In addition, Clem 
R. McCormack, Lionel I. Pincus, John S. Jemison, Jr., 
an’ Mark T. McGee, all directors of Reinsurance In- 
vestment Corporation, will be named to the board. 

‘he purchase raises to approximately $87,000,000 the 
tot:| insurance in force of the Reinsurance Investment 
Co-poration’s subsidiary life insurance companies. The 


For June, 1960 


firm holds a 51% interest in the Loyal American Life 
Insurance Company of Mobile, which in turn owns all 
of the stock of the Hamilton Life Insurance Company 
of New York. 


AMERICAN LIBERTY LIFE Insurance 
Company, Jackson, Mississippi 


Executive Promotions 


Dr. William D. McCain, vice president, has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors. Bruce E. 
Constant has been appointed vice president and assistant 
to the chairman of the board. 


ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL SERVICE of 
New York, New York, New York 


Elected President 


J. Douglas Colman, formerly vice president and secre- 
tary of the Blue Cross Association, has been elected 
president of this Blue Cross Plan. David Brumbaugh, 
who has served as interim chief executive, continues as 
board chairman. 


BALTIMORE LIFE Insurance Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Appointed Vice President 


Dudley Shoemaker, Jr. has been appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of public relations for this company. 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Montclair, New Jersey 


Named Actuary 


Howard T. Cohn, formerly associate actuary and an 
associate of the Society of Actuaries, has been named 
actuary of this company. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES Life 


Insurance Company, Sacramento, California 


Date of Record Changed 


This company’s two-for-one stock split will be dis- 
tributed to shareholders of record April 19. This new 
record date replaces the March 15 date previously an- 
nounced. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company of 
America, East Orange, New Jersey 
Administrative Vice President 


Francis J. Penque, vice president and comptroller, has 
been elected to the new post of administrative vice 
president of this company. 
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SANTA MONICAS 


and NEW TOWER 


California's World Famous Resort overlooking the Blue Pacific where Wil- 
shire meets the sea. Twenty minutes from International Airport. 450 luxuri- 
ous rooms and bungalows, all with television and radio. Complete convention 
facilities. Banquet rooms for up to 2,000, air-conditioned. Exciting new 
Venetian Room and Cantonese Room. Swimming pool .. . Beautiful grounds 
and laridscaped gardens. Rates from $8. Write William W. Donnelly, Gen. Mgr. 


Across the U.S.A. and in HAWAII 


MASSAGLIA 
CREST OF GOOD LIVING 
Washiagton, D. C. Hotel RALEIGH 


JOSEPH MASSAGLIA, JR., President 
Senate Mealce, Calif. Hetel MIRAMAR 
Sen Jose, Calif, Hotel SAINTE CLAIRE 
Leng Beach, Collf, Hotel WILTON 
Gellup, N. M, Hotel EL RANCHO 
Albuquerque, N. M. Hotel FRANCISCAN Cincinnati, ©. 
Honelula Hotel WAIKIKI BILTMORE Denver, Cel. Hotel PARK LANE 
CHICAGO MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 
BOOKING OFFICE. 200 E. WALTON DE 7-6344 
World famed hotels—Teletype service—Television 








Do you know about 


73 PATON STREET MEW VOR 38, NE 


WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST? 


Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday 
morning, fresh, concise authoritative reports on last 
week’s legal decisions, policy changes, production fig- 
ures and stock offerings, vital information you get con- 
tinually from BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 


Published in two separate editions, Life and the Fire 
and Casualty, BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST is 


a must for outstanding company executives and for- 
ward-looking agents. 


A subscription to either edition costs twenty dollars 
annually. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 











CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 


Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Executive Elections 


Thomas W. Reed has been named vice president and 
Albert H. Kretschmer, Jr. actuary of this company. 


CRAFTSMEN LIFE Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Stock Dividend 


A 25% stock dividend was distributed to shareholders 
of record March 28 which’ increases capital from 
$400,000 to $500,000. 


EARLY AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


STAR LIFE Insurance Company 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


FOUNDATION LIFE Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Merger Underway 


The directors and stockholders have approved the 
merger of these three companies. The resulting cor- 
poration, although essentially Early American, will be 
named Foundation Life Insurance Company. Insurance 
departments of the three states involved have approved. 
The new corporation will be licensed in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Louisiana. 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY LIFE Insurance 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


Executive Realignment 


W. E. Pullen has been elected to the joint office of 
chairman of the board and president of this wholly 
owned life subsidiary of the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company. Charles L, Phillips has been elected 
to the post of vice chairman and chairman of the board’s 
executive finance committee. Mr. Pullen heretofore was 
president of Fidelity and Guaranty Life and Mr. Phillips 
chairman of its board. Other officers elected were: 
Walter J. Jeffery, executive vice president ; Richard L. 
Johe, actuary; and Bernard C. Polhaus, assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 


FIRST NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Management Reaffirmed 


After a proxy fight and sixteen weeks of litigation, a 
delayed stockholders’ meeting was held by this co n- 
pany. The management received a vote of confiderce 
when its two candidates for the board of directors were 
elected at the April 30 meeting. 
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FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Jordan Retires 


F. Russell Jordan, vice president-actuary, has re- 
tire| ending a 48-year career in the actuarial service 
wit: the Franklin Life. Harry Gibson, purchasing di- 
recor since 1953, has also announced his retirement. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


Estcblishes Two New Major Divisions 


I: a realignment of its group operations this company 
has established two new divisions. Richard H. Bennett, 
formerly field vice president in the agency division, has 
been elevated to vice president and will head a new 
group sales division. All other group insurance opera- 
tions will be consolidated in the newly created group 
operations division, with assistant vice president and 
group actuary Robert N. Stabler in charge. 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER, INC. 
New York, New York 


Liquidation of Assets 


Assets due policyholders of this fraternal, a Com- 
munist organization, have been distributed by the New 
York Insurance Department. The New York superin- 
tendent took over as liquidator of the assets, while 
Continental Assurance reinsured most of the insurance 
coverage. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Stock Dividend 


A stock dividend of 20% was paid to stockholders 
of record as of April 29. This was the fifth stock divi- 
dend the stockholders have received since the founda- 
tion of the company less than twenty-one years ago. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Cash Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $.20 per share was paid on 
this company’s capital stock which was increased from 
2,500,000 to 5,000,000 shares by a stock split approved 
February 23. The dividend was paid May 11 to stock- 
holders of record as of May 2. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Kcnsas City, Missouri 


Elected Vice President 


). D. Welch, formerly assistant vice president, has 
been elected a vice president of this company. 


For June, 1960 








MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
| BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 
| SHREVEPORT, LA. | 
| NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 
| JACKSON, MISS. | 








DO YOU LIVE IN ONE 
OF THESE CITIES? 


Do You Want A General Agency 
of Your Own, Can You Fulfill A 
General Agent's Challenging Du- 
ties, Want to Make MONEY? 





























If the answer is YES, then PIONEER 
AMERICAN is the Company for | MERIDIAN, MISS. | 


sc [ conumsia, s.c. | 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 














ke AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 
He EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES 
‘x TOP COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS | LUBBOCK, TEXAS | 


AND BONUSES 
THE TERRITORY YOU NEED |_AMARILLO, TEXAS | 

















FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO. 


ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
P. O. Box 12127, Ridglea Sta., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


PIONEER AMERICAN 





President 


Young successful chief executive of a 
small life insurance -company desires 
change for greater challenge and ad- 
vancement. Experienced all phases of 
operation including organizing new com- 
pany. 

Proven record of accomplishment. 
Write Box L-120. 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St. 

















New York 38, N. Y. 





MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Named Vice President 


Charles W. Grady has been named administrative vice 
president of this company. 


THE MUNICIPAL Insurance Company of 
America, Chicago, Illinois 
Sale of Stock 


This company was authorized by the Illinois Depart- 
ment to sell 50,000 shares of common stock to residents 
(Continued on the next page) 
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THE MUNICIPAL INS. CO. OF AMERICA—Continued § vice pt 

Thome 
of Illinois only. David L. Johnson and Associates, ‘vith § Huber 
offices in Indianapolis and Chicago, acted as underw iter B assista 
of the issue, which was offered to the public in April, & retary. 


HERE WE 7, NATIONAL BANKERS LIFE Insurance 
GROW AGAIN 
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NATIONAL LIFE AND HEALTH Corporation ff poi] 
of America, Boise, Idaho ani 


Under Rehabilitation derwr 
advan 


audito 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
Vice President and Controller 


John P. Redwood, Jr., CPA, formerly controller, has 
With a gain of been promoted to vice president and controller of this 
8 company. 


approximately 
$96,000,000 for 
the first quarter 
of 1960. 


MQ 


By court order the Idaho Insurance Department has 
taken this corporation under rehabilitation. The court 
order was dated April 13, 1960. 

: PROI 


am NATIONWIDE LIFE Insurance Company Meso 


tue NATIONAL LIFE @ oo". Of ot 
AND ACCIDENT FF j 


INSURANCE COMPANY 7 J. E. Keltner, vice president-controller, retired May dent a 
MOME OFFICE NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE Y 1 after 34 years of service with this company. W. E. 

Ly West, currently vice president-treasurer, has been ap- § pRO' 
pointed to the dual position of vice president-treasurer 
and controller. R. G. Smith has been elevated to the 
position of vice president-assistant controller of all four J Execu 
Nationwide Insurance Companies, and Dr. Donald E. R 


FAVO R ITE Mv F FTI N G PL AC F jaca vice aie and medical director ae 


Zuget 
...forinsurance men from everywhere! and g 


S 
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NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY for Life, 


Accident and Health Insurance, Chicago, Illinois 


ROC 


President Resigns Com 


Allen V. Dowling has resigned as president of this § Corre 
company. No new president has yet been selected. 
Charles W. Dow, chairman of the board, will be in 
charge of operations until such action is taken. 


In 
merge 
pany, 
NORTH AMERICAN LIFE Assurance 98 
Company, Toronto, Canada 





THE FAMOUS 


Executive Appointments ok 
i ! | 
ELMS HOTEL; M. A. Bradshaw, formerly assistant general manazer ng 


< : . x rs ‘ "3 Nam 
in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI in charge of investments, has been appointed vice presi 
dent-finance, and E. Morton, formerly assistant general Th 
A compl : ; : . 
A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park | RECENTLY SERVING manager in charge of agencies, has been appointed vice 18t!; 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance president-agencies. of Ne 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. B western and Southern Life Insurance 
Five beautiful air-conditioned function § . Notmestem National Life Insurance 


rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full | Sit Automobile and Casualty Insurance NORTH AMERICAN Reassurance Com pan\ 


banquet service. New swimming pool, Aetna Insurance 


pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- Home Mutual Insurance New York, New York 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. Kansas Capital Stock Insurance 





SHE 
Roar 
Home Office Appointments Narn 


This company has announced the following appoiit- W 
ments: John C. Wooddy, actuary; William S. Connell, Jj of 1 
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vice president ; Christopher J. Cox, assistant secretary ; 
Thomas W. Horan, assistant vice president; Mabel C. 
Huber, assistant to the actuary; James L. McIntyre, 
assistant secretary; and John J. Rogan, associate sec- 
retary, 


OLD SECURITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Exe-utive Promotions 


\Villiam S. Krueger, sales manager, has been pro- 
moi-d to vice president-sales ; and Thomas L. Carlson, 
who has been controller since the formation of the 
con,pany, has been promoted to vice president-services. 
Bot) H. Crosswhite, formerly manager, underwriting 
and claims, becomes vice president of the enlarged un- 
derwriting and claims division. Everett Libra has been 
advanced to sales manager, and Howard M. Strickland, 
auditor, has been promoted to controller. 


PRODUCERS LIFE Insurance Company 


Mesa, Arizona 
Vice President and Director of Sales 


James F. Sampley has been promoted to vice presi- 
dent and director of sales for this company. 


PROVIDENT LIFE Insurance Company 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


Executive Elections 


R. W. Edick, formerly vice president and secretary, 
has been elected senior vice president and John A. 
Zuger, heretofore general attorney, elected vice president 
and general counsel of this company. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Correction 


In the April Life News we incorrectly stated that the 
merger of the Twentieth Century Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona into the Rocky Mountain Life 
would increase the insurance in force to $3,000,000. 
This figure should be $30,000,000. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Binghamton, New York 


Name Changed 


The official title of this company was revised March 
I8th to the Security ‘Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York. 


SHENANDOAH Life Insurance Company 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Named Actuary 

\Villiam R. Battle, F.S.A. has been elected actuary 


of this company. 


For June, 1960 


G. P. M. is currently pay- 
ing 4% interest on the 
following: 
® Accumulated dividends « 
® Proceeds from policies 
which are paid under any 
settlement options 
® Discount on premiums 
paid in advance up to 
twenty years 

GPM services have been 

increased also. Our 

regional service offices 

have been expanded 

from six to eleven in 

order to better service 

policyholders 

throughout the 

United States. 


P. J. Hennessey, President 
Stanley W. Cole, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 
HOME OFFICE: 505 E: TRAVIS ST. — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 











Handsome new 
Binders for your BEST’S NEWS 


Caemedinte Gold-embossed on 
Delivery 2 tones of rich 

maroon; sturdy 

leatherette; 

$3.00 each, 8¥4"x12Vi"x2%4"; 
postpaid holds 12 issues 


These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of The News in one convenient place 
—making a dignified display and a useful 
reference in your office. 


Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








Mail TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
Convenient 75 Fulton St., New York 88, N. Y. 
Coupon Please send Best’s News 
TODAY! Binders at $3.00 each. 




















SOUTHERN STATES LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
Executive Promotions 


D. J. Weller has been promoted to agency vice presi- 
dent and W. H. Blaney to vice president and chief 
underwriter of this company. 


UNITED AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


New President 


Louis T. Bates, formerly vice president and director 
of agencies, has been elected president of this company 
succeeding Pierre Howard who will devote full time 
to his law practice. Charles H. Childs has been made 
executive vice president. 


UNITED MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Vice President 


Calvin F. Vismale, C.L.U., formerly agency director, 
has been appointed a vice president of this company. 


UNITED RESERVE LIFE Insurance Company 
Billings, Montana 


New President 
John L. Mellor has been named president of tis 


company, succeeding L. D. Newey, who resigned ‘or 
reasons of health. 


UNITED SECURITY LIFE Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
New President 
P. J. Heles, Jr., formerly senior vice president, has 


been elected president of this company. Raymond L. 
Smith is vice president and director of agencies. 


UNITY MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 


New York, Syracuse, New York 
Chairman of the Board 
E. R. Deming, Sr. has been named chairman of the 


board and Thomas F. Hanrahan vice president and 
actuary of this company. 





Detailed Coverage: 





Resources—Ten Year Trend 
Liabilities—Ten Year Trend 
Five Year Net Premiums 
Distribution and 5 Yr. Growth 
of Premium Writings 

Five Year Operating Ratios 
Ten Year Per Share Figures 
Current Dividend Rate 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 FULTON ST., N.Y.C. 38, N. Y. 





Ready for Immediate Delivery 


The Actively-traded Market in Insurance Stocks 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


The indispensable reference work for organized and continuous investment analysis. 
The most complete digest of its kind, offers you a wealth of detailed information on 
over 100 Stock Insurance Companies, fire, casualty and life . . 
it covers virtually the entire actively traded market. 


Test this outstanding reference work now . . . while you can. 


ORDER TODAY Twenty Dollars per copy 


ATLANTA @ BOSTON @ CHATTANOOGA @ 
CHICAGO @ CINCINNATI @ DALLAS @ LOS ANGELES @ NEW YORK @- RICHMOND 


. streamlined in format, 


@ Ten Year Earnings Breakdowns 
Amount and Per Share 

@ Cash Dividends Declared Ten Years 

@ Capital Gains or Losses 

@ Historical Summary 

@ Scope and Type of Operation 

@ Management 
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Right Now—get the facts on a 
NEW APPROACH 
TO YOUR PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


as a General Agent of the Central Standard Life 
Insurance Company ... offering you a new Career 
Contract with... 


Completely Vested Renewals for the 
premium paying period of the policy 


These 
* facts 
¢an make 


With Central Standard You Enjoy 


, has 


d L. 


f the 
and 





News 


your future 
secure... 


Substantial Override for General Agents 


Accident and Sickness Plans — 
“Your partner for Life” 


High Value Low Premium Life Plans 


¢ working with an agent-agency 
building organization 

* company sponsored education 

* tested-proven direct mail aids 

* liberal underwriting 





Top First Year Commissions 


“The secret of success is Constancy to Purpose"’ 


Benjamin Disraeli 


Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 


See for yourself—Write or wire today for your 
“new approach” agent’s kit. Get full details by 
contacting your local Central Standard General 


In Force: $357,405,420 
Assets: $107,284,880 


Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice President and 


Agency Director. 


Surplus: $14,591,874 





CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded 1905 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, lilinois 
Life - Accident - Sickness 





UNIVERSITY NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Norman, Oklahoma 
Stock Dividend 


This company paid a 25% stock dividend to holders 
of record May 20. 


WESTERN AMERICAN Life Insurance 
Company, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Named Vice President 


William L. Roush, formerly agency manager in New 
Mexico for the New England Mutual Life, has been 
named a vice president of this company. 


THE WESTERN LIFE Assurance Company 


Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
Interest Acquired 


Intercoast Companies, Incorporated, Sacramento, 
Calif. have acquired the controlling interest of this 
company. The terms were not revealed. Homer O. 
Martin, Jr., president of Intercoast, has been elected a 
director and chairman of the executive committee of 
Western. A. A. McFall has been elected president and 
Managing director of the Canadian company. He is 
executive vice-president of Intercoast Companies, In- 
corporated and a former vice-president of Columbian 
National. The Western Life Assurance Company was 
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founded in 1910, and is licensed in California and Min- 
nesota, as well as Canada. It is planned to have the 
company licensed in all the Western states of the United 
States, including Alaska and Hawaii. 





AGE OLD PROBLEM—from page |7 


islation. The problem is too serious to be answered 
by bills that are rushed through to meet the November 
1960 election deadline. 

Such a commission should try to make coverage as 
complete as possible as far as numbers are concerned, 
encouraging low-cost care where possible—e.g. outpa- 
tient service, clinics, and home nursing where appropri- 
ate as compared to hospital admissions. It should form 
conclusions on such subjects as deductibles, the means 
test, and financing. We hope it would have sufficient 
prestige to secure the cooperation of the doctors’ and hos- 
pitals’ associations in compiling fair and strict schedules 
of fees. A permanent advisory commission might well 
be formed to study and recommend business and ad- 
ministrative procedures which could help hospitals 
achieve more efficiency in their non-medical part of their 
operation. Finally, the study commission could present 
estimates of what the cost will really turn out to be 
some years hence. It will be large, but it should be kept 
as small as possible. Only a commission of dedicated 
experts can accomplish all this, and save us from ill- 
considered legislation in 1960. 
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Management Guide—from page 107 


using code letters it is possible to 
indicate the degree of responsibility 
of each member of top management 
for broad managerial functions, 
thereby portraying the coordination 
pattern at that level. Because of the 
“informal” structure which exists 
to a degree in almost all companies, 
there is some question as to how 
practicable this is. Nevertheless, for 
anyone wishing to try it, the tech- 
nique is there for the asking. As a 
minimum, it may be possible to show 
in the management guide where a 
particular basic function is properly 
divided between two executives, 
such as one being “staff” and the 
other “line.” 

In many instances the guide, when 
developed, may show that two or 
more executives at a given level ap- 
pear to share equally the responsi- 
bility for a basic function. This may 
be because the function is of a broad 
nature and normally performed by 
several, perhaps all, members of 
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management; if performed by all of 
them perhaps it should be stated 
elsewhere. Or it may be that the 
function should be restated more 
specifically as it applies to each of 
them, such as for specific line(s) of 
business. It may be that they are 
members of a responsible committee. 
It may, however, merely mean that 
there is work yet to be done in spell- 
ing out responsibility for the basic 
functions. These situations can be 
brought out by using this technique 
for developing a management guide, 
whereas they might not be brought 
out in the narrative descriptions usu- 
ally made a part of the organization 
manual. Yet the guide can serve any 
purpose for which the manual is 
used, 

Authorities on communications 
say that prehistoric man accidentally 
discovered that he had a voice and, 
by modulating it, could convey 
meaning; then, by constant use of 
his voice, its effectiveness as a 
means of communication improved. 
The business budget, being the finan- 
cial expression of the operating plan, 
has done wonders in bringing about 
long-range planning ; in fact, compa- 
nies now plan five years, a decade, 
or more in the future. In like man- 
ner the use of an effective tool for 
expressing the organization struc- 
ture may bring imperfections to light 
and encourage the development of a 
better structure. 


INVESTMENT VALUES 


MUTUAL OF NEw YoRK is launching 
what it calls “a long overdue, major 
offensive to emphasize the unique 
investment values of life insurance, 
as compared with other forms of in- 
vestment.” Roger Hull, president of 
MONY, says that too many people 
are being advised to buy term insur- 
ance—which provides only tempo- 
rary coverage—and then “invest the 
difference.” He said the company 
“will no longer sit back and let 
others question the value of the in- 


‘vestment features of life insurance 


as compared to other investments.” 
In a booklet just published, MONY 
compares the guaranteed investment 
results under a whole life policy with 
the investment performance of bonds 
and stocks, and describes the seven- 
teen different investment advantages 
that life insurance offers. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


THE MASSACHUSETTS BILL to p:rmit 
life insurance companies to ac uire 
a controlling stock interest in a fire 
and casualty company has bee:: de- 
feated in the Senate. 

The application of the Pen syl- 
vania Dental Service Corporation for 
permission to operate a_ pre-paid 
dental service similar to Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield has been rejected by 
Commissioner Smith. The Conmis- 
sioner approved a 19.9% increase in 
rates for the Inter-County Hospital- 
ization Plan, Inc., which operates in 
six southeastern Pennsylvania coun- 
ties. 

A resolution authorizing a legisla- 
tive investigation of the Hospital 
Service Plan of New Jersey (Blue 
Cross) was adopted by ‘the state 
legislature. A study will be con- 
ducted by a commission of three state 
senators and three assemblymen. 
Pending in the New Jersey legisla- 
ture are two bills providing new 
controls over Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, the medical-surgical insur- 
ance plan. Blue Cross handles ad- 
ministrative operations, such as bill- 
ing, sales, public relations and the 
like, for Blue Shield under contract. 
Each plan has its own management. 

The first draft of the proposed 
new Idaho insurance code is nearing 
the final stage and a printed version 
is expected to be ready in July. Two 
weeks of public hearings on the code 
are planned for next fall, after which 
the code will be submitted to the 
1961 Idaho legislature for approval. 

New York’s Governor Rockefeller 
has signed legislation which makes 
group health contracts convertible 
upon retirement to individual pol- 
icies, 


EMPLOYMENT PICTURE 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL’S st‘vey 
of June job opportunities for col- 
lege graduates shows that starting 
salaries for engineers and phy: ical 
scientists with bachelor degrees will 
average about $520 to $535 a mc 1th, 
up 5% from last year. Busi ess 
graduates will probably ave age 
about $100 less than the engin« ers, 
says the Northwestern National. al- 
though they also show gains. (00d 
liberal arts men are averaging ¢ 0s 
to the business salary levels. 
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LAPSE RATE STUDY 


CASH-VALUE OR permanent type life 
insurance policies are less inclined 
to lapse than term insurance policies, 
especially the long-term variety. 

This is one of the many facts 
brought out in a study of first-year 
lapse rates presented at the meeting 
of the Society of Actuaries held in 
New Orleans. 

The over-all first year lapse rate 
reported was 10.0% of the number 
of policies. The cash-value plans 
showed lapse rates ranging from 
5.5% to 12.4%, depending on age, 
sex, and type of policy. In contrast, 
the lapse rate for term insurance 
policies ranged from 12.1% to 
15.2%. 

Other relationships were brought 
out as well. Policyholders buying 
additional insurance showed a lapse 
rate as low as two-thirds that for 
first-time buyers. 


Better Persistency 


Package policies, such as family 
income plans, had a better persist- 
ency than the simpler policy plans. 
Younger persons lapsed more fre- 
quently than older persons. For in- 
stance, the 18-24 age group had a 
lapse rate more than three times that 
for sixty and over, two and a half 
times that for fifty and over. Larger 
policies lapsed less often than small 
ones. The $25,000 and over policies 
had a lapse rate half that for policies 
under $2,500. 

Mode of payment was a factor, 
annual premium policies showing a 
lapse rate less than half that for 
monthly premium units. Men lapsed 
policies more frequently than women 
and women more frequently than 
children. The lapse rate for men ran 
one-half greater than for children. 

As for agent relationship, the busi- 
ness of older agents had a lower 
lapse rate than that of younger 
agents. This was true both as to true 
age and years of service. In fact, 
first and second year agents reported 
a lapse rate twice that of veteran 
agents of sixteen or more years on 
the job. 

The study suggested that the fol- 
lowing steps might tend to reduce 
the lapse rate on a company’s busi- 
ness; 

1. Endeavor to put the policies on 
anual premium basis. 
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The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 
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2. Prospect in areas that will lead 
to policies with larger premiums or 
of larger size. 

3. Concentrate prospecting among 
middle and older age groups and 
children. 

4. Prospect intensively among pres- 
ent policyholders for additional pro- 
tection. 

5. Build up a larger proportion of 
established, veteran agents. 

6. Once a policy is sold, concentrate 
on collection of the second premium. 
7. Endeavor to sell permanent plans 
instead of term insurance. 

8. Make a strong effort to convert 
term policies to permanent ones. 


C.L.U. BOOKLET 


A TWELVE-PAGE illustrated booklet, 
entitled What Is A C.L.U.?, has just 
been published by the American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. The booklet, which main- 
tains a light touch through the use 
of cartoons and brief copy, is de- 
signed as a public relations brochure 
for C.L.U.s to distribute to their 
friends, clients, prospects and centers 
of influence. 

“We've needed something like this 
for a long time,” Paul S. Mills, 
C.L.U., Managing Director of the 
American Society, said in announc- 
ing the booklet. “It’s not easy to 
explain to laymen such things as 


what the C.L.U. designation is, how 
a man gets to be one, and what the 
American College and American So- 
ciety are. We've shown copies of 
this booklet to friends and neighbors 
and discovered that it tells them 
more about C.L.U. in two minutes 
than you can get across by talking 
to them for twenty.” 


ADMINISTRATION 
HEALTH PLAN 


THE ADMINISTRATION proposals for 
legislation to cover catastrophic 
health insurance for older people 
has been sent to Congress. For 
those people not filing income tax 
returns with gross income for as 
much as $2,500 if single and $3,800 
if married, the Federal and state gov- 
ernments together would pay a 
maximum of $60 on individual polli- 
cies. Subscribers in this voluntary 
plan who could do so would pay 
about $24 a year. Hospitalization 
and nursing home coverage would 
be provided with a deductible of 
$250 for an illness. The Federal gov- 
ernment cost was expected by the 
administration to be about $600,- 
000,000, to come from general reve- 
nues, not from Social Security taxes. 
The President is opposed to any plan 
under Social Security, which would 
involve “compulsion.” 
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Climate for Successful Growth—Richard C. Hageman 
C.L.U. Questions & Answers—American College 
—Fundamentals of Life Insurance and Annuities .. 
Part II—Business Life, Health, and Group 
Part IlI—Law, Trusts, an Taxation 
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Creative Marketing—Thomas Cc. Morrill 

Direct Mail in Insurance Advertising—Robert F. DeLay . 
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Association Notes 


Company Developments 
Company Sales Records 
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What I Expect of an Agency Director—Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. June % 
Why Agency Communications Go bs pales D. Shaw Jan. 18 
Why They Buy—Harold W. Baird, CLU . 


Se nen mbes nen -Apr. 61 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Home Office and Field Appointments 


Insurance Stock Quotations 


Life Stock Index 
Monthly Life Sales 
New Directors 
New Publications 
Obituaries 

Policy Changes 


Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


Reports on Companies 


Sales by States 


COMPANY REPORTS (From January 


Academy Life Ins., 
(New President) 
Aetna Life, Hartford 
(Selected As Carrier) Feb. 111 
All American Life & Casualty, Park ~* 
(Stock Dividend) Apr. 119 
(Teachers’ Group Plan) June 119 
American Bankers Life, Miami 
(Vice President and Director of 
Agencies) } .°127 
(New President) June 119 
American Capitol Ins. Co., Houston 
(Merger Completed) Feb. 111 
American Hospital and Life, San Antonio 
(Executive Changes) Feb. 111 
American Income Life, Indianapolis 
(Working Control Acquired) ..June 119 
American Investment Life, Baltimore 
(To Merge with Amer. Invest. Life 
of Tenn.) 
American Investment Life, Columbia 
(To Merge with Amer. Invest. Life 
of Tenn.) A 
American Investment, Nashville 
(Subsidiaries Will Merge) 
(Executive Changes) 


Colorado Springs 
June 119 
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American Investors Life, Houston 
eee I oo ns cin eweeebies May 137 
American Liberty Life, Jackson 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Executive Promotions) 
Appalachian National Life, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Medical Director) Jan. 9 
Associated Funeral Directors, 
(Merger Completed) 
Associated Hospital Service, New Bo 
(Elected President) 
Associates Life, Indianapolis 
(Agency Vice-President) 
Automotive Life Ins. Co., New Orleans 
(Merger Completed) Feb 


Thibodaux 
Feb. 111 


Baltimore Life, Baltimore 

(Executive Changes) I 137 

(Appointed Vice President) 119 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 

(New Vice-President) Apr. 119 
Bankers Life, Lincoln 

(Executive Changes) ............./ Apr. 119 
Bankers National Life, Montclair 

(Named Actuary) 


1960) 


Bankers Security Life, New York 
(Executive Changes) 

Bankers Union Life, Denver 
(New Address) 

Beneficial Life Ins. Society, Detroit 
(Reinsured by Supreme Liberty) . 

Beneficial Standard, Los Angeles 
(Purchases Company) 
(Executive Promotions) 

Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas ow 

pr 


.Apr. 


(New President) 


Cathoun Life Ins. Co., Columbia 
(New Vice President) 
California Western States, Sacramento 
(Stock Split Proposed) 
(Date of Record Changed) 
The Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto 
(Senior Appointments) Feb 
Cardinal Life, Louisville 
(Reinsured by Kentucky Central). 
Carolina Life, Columbia 
(Purchased by Guaranty Savings) Apr. 
Central Georgia Hospital Service, Atlant: 
(Reinsured) M 
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Centre! Standard ea Chicago 
(New Vice President) ............Mar. 127 


Century Life Insurance Co., Fort beds 


(New Vice President) . 112 


Citadei Life, New York 


(New Company) ............ «+++--Jan. 91 

The Colonial Life, East Grange 
(Ad:ninistrative Vice President).June 119 

Columbian Natl. Life Ins. Co., a 
(Executive Chan 
(To Adopt New 

Connecticut Gener: ag Hartford 
(Ex:cutive Chan 
(Vice Presidents esis 

Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(Executive Promotions) 

Constcllation Life, Norfolk 
(Nev Company) 

Continental American Life, Wilmington 
(Executive Elections) June 120 

Continental Assurance Co., Chic: 

(Cash Dividends to Stockholders) Jan. 91 

Craft:man Life Ins., Boston 
(Stock Dividend) 

Country Life, Dallas 
Yew Subsidiary) 
(Ne w Vice President) 

Crown Natl. Life, Indianapolis 
(Merger) 

Dakota Mutual Life and Cas., 
(New Company) . 91 
PUUEMENNUEEE o.SS codideancctssucuae’s Feb. 112 

Early American, Atlanta, Georgia 
(Merger Underway) 

Equitable Life Assurance, New York 
(Executive Changes) 

(Executive Changes) 


Farm and Ranch Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(Merged Feb. 

Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita 
(Executive Changes) 

Farmers & Traders 
(Secretary-Treasurer ) 

Farmers New World, Seattle 
(Stock Dividend Paid) 

Federal Life & Casualty, Battle oe 
(Control Acquired) 

Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond 
(To Acquire Stock) 

Fidelity and Guaranty Life, Baltimore 
(New Company) Feb. 112 
(Executive Re-alignment) 

Fidelity Interstate Life, Philadelphia 
(Executive Changes) M 
(New Vice-President) 

Fidelity Life Association, Fulton 
(Below Retires) 

Financial Life & Casualty, Columbia 
(To Merge with Amer. Invest. 

EG SMO D vein ccceudsccesyewd Apr. 

First Natl. Life, Phoenix 
(Management Reaffirmed) 

First of Georgia Credit Life Co., Augusta 
(Executive Advancement) May 137 

Foundation Life, Birmingham 
(Merger Underw: ay) 

Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Executive ‘Promotions) Mar. 128 
(Jordan Retires) June 121 


General American Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(New Vice President) Fe 
(New Major Division) 

General Assurance Corp., Atlanta 
(Merger Completed) 

General Life, Milwaukee 
(New Vice-President) 

Georgia International Life Ins. Co., sitianta 
(Acquires Stock) Mar. 128 

Georgia Life and Health, Atlanta 
(New President) 

Girardian Insurance, Dallas 
(New Vice-President) 

Government Employees Life, Washington 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) ...Jan. 92 
American Life Ins. Co., Newark 
w Company) 'e 

Great Fidelity Life, Indianapolis 
(Merger) 

Great National Life, Dallas 
(Executive Changes) 

(GENE 2e6 cee sia'ckwaeoan ease “May 137 
ash Dividend) 
at Western Life Ins. Co., San Antonio 
urchased) 
‘nty Savings Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
irchases Carolina Life) Apr. 119 
‘uardian Life Ins. Co., New York 
=xecutive Changes) Feb. 113 

Gulf Life, Jacksonville 

(Stock Dividend) . 


June 120 


Mar. 127 
May 137 
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Hamilton Life, New York 
(New Company) 
(Executive yl IRE 
Home Life, New York 
(New Executive Vice-President) .. 
(Executive Advancements) 
Independent Life, Baltimore 
(Merger Completed) 
Ins. Co. of America, Portland 
(New Company) 
Insurance Company of America, ecye 
(New President) Apr. 121 
International Workers Order, New York 
(Liquidation of Assets) June 121 
Inter-State Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(New Address) 
(Purchases Great Western) 


-Jan, 92 
Mar. 128 


Jefferson Natl. Life Ins. Co., 
(New Vice President) 
(Capital Increase Approved) 
(Stock Dividend) 

(Stock Dividend) 

Jefferson Std. Life, Greensboro 
(Stock Split) 

(Cash Dividend) 

John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Executive Promotions) 


Indianapolis 


Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Elected Vice President) 


Kentucky beeen Life & Acc., Anchorage 
(Reinsurances) Jan. 
(Cash Dividend Paid) 
(Stock Split Approved) 
(Executive Changes) 
(Executive Promotions) 


Apr. 
(Reinsures Muscle Shoals) May 138 


Kennesaw Life & Accident, Marietta 
(Reinsures Central Georgia 
Hospital) 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh 
(Offer Made) 
(Acquisition Approved) 


Mar. 127 


May 138 


Lafayette Life amet 
(New Presiden 
(Executive oe 
(New President) 
Legal Reserve Life, Los Angeles 
(New Company) . 
ar 7 National Life, Birmingham 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) .Apr. 
Life Ins. Co. of vee, Richmond 
(Establishes New Dept.) 
(Stock Dividend Distributed) 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Executive Promotions) 
(New York Subsidiary) 
London Life, London 
New Vice-President) 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 
(New President) 


Main Life, Miami 
(Stock Acquired) 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York 
(Executive Changes) Fe 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 
(Dividend to Stockholders) 
Michigan Life Ins. Co., Royal Oak 
(Executive Promotions) 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 
(Named Vice President) 
Midwest Life, Lincoln 
(New President) 
Mid-Western United Life, Fort Wayne 
(See Carolina Life) Apr. 1 
The Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 
(Enters Individual Health Field) Mar. 
(New Vice-Presidents) M 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 
(New President) 
Munich American Reassuranc,e Atlanta 
(New Company) Ja 
The Municipal Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President) 
(Sale of Stock) June 121 
Munich American Reassurance, Atlanta 
(New Executive Vice-President) Apr. 122 
Muscle Shoals Life, Florence 
(Reinsured by Kentucky Central) May 138 
The Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Executive Changes) 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 
(New Vice President) Mar. 130 
(Executive Appointments) Apr. 122 


National Accident and Health, Phila. 
(New Address) 

National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Vice President and Controller) . 

Natl. Farmers Union Life, Denver 
(New General Manager) 


Mar. 130 


.June 122 


Feb. 114 


7? Fidelity Life Ins. Co., Kansas ~*~ 
(New Vice-President) Ap’ 
The Natl. Life Assurance, Toronto 

(Further Control Acquired) 

(Stock Split Closed) 

(Executive Changes) 

(Purchases Interest in Mutual 
a! SR 

Natl. Life and Casualty, Phoenix 
(Executive Changes) 

National Life and Health, Boise 
(Under Rehabilitation) 

Natl. Reserve Ins. Co., Phoenix 
(Affiliated with Producers) 
(Merger Proposed) 

Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Executive Changes) 

North American Accident, Chicago 
(Name Changed) ‘eb. 114 
(New Title) . 114 

The North American Co. for Life, Accident 

and Health Ins., Chicago 
(New Title) . 114 
(New Vice President) ............/ Apr. 122 
(New Vice President) y 139 
(President Resigns) 122 

North American Equitable, Columbus 
(New President) Feb. 114 
(Merger Completed) y 138 

North American Life Ins. Co. of Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) Jan. $4 
(Dividends to Stockholders) . 122 
(Executive Promotions) . 122 

North American Life, Toronto 
(Executive Appointments) 122 

North American Reinsurance, New York 
(Home Office Appointments) ..June 

Northeastern Life, Mt. Vernon 
(New Vice President) 

(Executive Vice-President 
Resigns) 

Northern Life, Seattle 
CG ROUTURETD hs vic vcdecccecvececd Apr. 

Northwestern Life Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Executive Vice President) 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Executive Promotions) 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Executive Promotions) 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Stock Split Distributed) 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee 
(New Officers and Directors) 
Old National Insurance, Houston 
(Executive Advancement) 
Old Security Life, Kansas City 
(Executive Promotions) 
Olympic Natl. Life, Seattle 
(Increased Cash Dividend) 


May 
June 
Mar. 


Patriot Life, New York 
(Theiss Promoted) 

Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 
(Executive Vice President) 

Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co., wen 
(Executive Changes) Ma 

Petroleum Life Insurance Co., Midland 
(Vice President and Secty.) N 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia a 
eS ER ey Apr. 

Piedmont Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
(Merger Proposed) 

(Merger Completed) 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ...... May 

Piedmont Southern Life, Atlanta 
COON ION © db ones icenseviwssses Mar. 

_— National, Chicago 

xpansion Program) 

Producers Life, Mesa 
(Vice President and Director of 
Sales) 

Producers Life Ins. Co., Phoenix 
(New Affiliates) 

Protective Life, Birmingham 
(Stock Dividend) ................Apr. 
(New Vice-President) 

Provident Life, Bismark 
(Executive Elections) 

Provident Mutual, Phila. 

(Executive Changes) 
Prudent American Life Assurance Co., 
Cleveland 
(New Company) 

Prudential Ins. Co., Newark 

(Executive Changes) 


June 


Feb. 


Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(Dividends to Stockholders) Apr. 124 


129 





Republic National, Dallas 
(Executive Changes) 
(Stock Split) 
(Dividend Proposed) 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Capital Changes Approved) 
Rocky Mountain Life, Albuquerque 
(Merges with Twentieth Century) Apr. 
(Correction) 


St. Paul Life and Casualty, St. ie" 
(Control Acquired) 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka 
(Organizes A. & S. Division) 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton 
(Name Changed) 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
New York, Binghamton 
(New Title) 


Springfieid Life, Brattleboro 
(New Company) 

Star Life, Baton Rouge 
(Merger Underway) 

State Reserve Life, Fort Worth 
(New President) 
(New President) 

Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago 
(Reinsurance Agreement Con- 

summated) 

(Capital Increase) 
(Name Change) 


Apr. 124 
May 140 


Teachers Ins. & Annuity Assn. Amer., N. ¥ 
(New General Counsel) M 

TransContinental Life, Chicago 
(Control Purchased) 

Twentieth Century Life, Phoenix 


May 140 


Jan. 95 


The U. 8S. Life Ins. Co., New York 
(Officers Elected) ................ 

United Reserve Life, Billings 
(New President) 

United Security Life, Des Moines 
(New President) 

bar; 4 Mutual Life, Syracuse 

airman of the Board) 

Universal American Life, Atlanta 

(Merges with General ‘Assur. 
Corp.) 

University Natl. Life, Norman 

(Stock Dividend) 


Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 
(Executive Promotions) 


Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham 


Security Life, Minneapolis 
(Stock Dividend) nahin aon Mar. 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 
(New Executive Vice President) ..Mar. 
(Named Actuary) June 
Southern Equitable, Little Rock 
(Establishes Open-End Mutual 
Fund) 
Southern Heritage Life, Charlotte 
(Stock to Be Acquired) 
Southern Life and Health, Birmingham 
(New President) 
Southern Life of Georgia, Atlanta 
(Merger Completed) 
Southern States Life, Houston 
(Executive Promotions) 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Stock Split and Dividenc Jan. 94 
(Enters Individual Health Field) iter. 132 


(Promotions) 


(New President) 


(New Officers) 


(Vice President) 


American National, Galveston, Texas 

American Writing Paper Corp., Holyoke, Mass. ............... 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. . 

Auditorium Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ss 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Il. 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Colburn Associates, Inc., John, Wilmette, Ill. 
Colonial Life, East Orange, N. J. 

Combined Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. .............. 26- 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 
Nascon Specialty Div.—Eaton Paper Corp., Pittsfield, Mass. ... 
Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill, 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

First Boston Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Til. 

Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 

Gabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

yoodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gorey & Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif. 
Gov't Personnel Mutual Life, San Antonio, Texas 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 

Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 

Greit-W = L ite. Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, E., New Orleans, La. 

Sein Mutual Life, Omaha, 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Mich. 

Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ..................++- 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 


(Reinsured by Rocky Mountain 
Life) 


(New President) 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Executive Promotions) 
United American Life, Atlanta 
(New Vice-President) 


United Benefit Life, Omaha 
(Milne Elected Treasurer) 

United Fidelity Life, Dallas 
(Capital Increase) .............-Apr. 

United Mutual Life, New York 

Sa Gi dale weve poeta 


(Stock Dividend) 
(Executive Changes) 


Union Central Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati 


Union Life Ins., Little Rock Retire) 
RAF APE EFS Apr. 


(Treasurer and General Counsel 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 

(Stock Dividend) 

(Dividends to Stockholders) 
Western American Life, "pepe: 

(Named Vice President) 


Western Life, Helena 
(Executive Changes) 

The Western Life Assurance, Hamilton 
(Interest Acquired) 

Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln 
(Promotions) 

Zurich Life, New York 
(New Vice President) 


Massachusetts Casualty Co., Boston, Mass. 

Massaglia Hotels, Chicago, Ill 

MecGraw- Edison, ‘Orange, ‘ 

Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohi 

Millers Falls Paper Co., Millers’ Falls, BEROG Son oveccouvevesnane 
Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. . 
Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. 

National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohic’ 

National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 

National Travelers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Nationwide Insurance Co’s., Columbus, Ohio 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New York Life, New York, Zz 

North American Life, bo al Til. 

North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 

Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Occidental Life, Los Asan. . Calif. 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. 


Paul Revere Life, W sooredcadie Mass. 
Photostat Corporation, Rochester, N. 

Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
Postal Life & Casualty, i: City, Mo. 
Provident Life, Bismarck, 3 


Radio Corporation of pes Camden, N. J. 

Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 

Rintye, Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, Ga. 
Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, New Haven, Conn. 
Shenendoah Life, Roanoke, Va 

Sheridan & Co., i, Jus Chica 0, Ti. 

Solomon & Co. Irwin, New York, 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Sun Life, Montreal, Canada ...... CbaveeAResalss thee RRs 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Tl. 

Title Guarantee Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 

Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 
United Insurance Co. of America, oar. Ill. 
United Services Life, W. ashington, D 

United States Bronze Sign Co., New York, 1 a> # 


Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. .. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, Nw 'Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, 
Wright L ine, Ine., Worcester, Mass. 
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